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N the last analysis the manufacturer is not a 
maker of material things, nor does the buyer 
purchase so many pounds, yards or bushels of 
merchandise. In reality, the one makes and the 
other buys just so much of that intangible some- 
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ay thing we call SERVICE. 
We G3) 


If the thing does not serve, the inexorable laws 
of economy will scrap it, and its passing, to use 
Ring Lardner’s epigram, “Will attract no more 
attention than a dirty finger nail in the third grade.” 
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In Hanes Underwear, the product of the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., of Winston-Salem, N. C., are 
five outstanding features that immediately suggest 
conspicuously satisfactory service. 
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st For ten years Hanes advertising has been stamp- n 
Be ing these features into the public consciousness and 336 
Ay winning friends. Ever since the storm hit the cot- 

ws ton market and the underwear trade commenced 






to drift, Hanes inbred Service and Hanes Advertis- 
ing like two stout anchors have kept the Hanes 
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ship riding safe and high outside the breakers. 
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100% CERTAINTY 


that your message will be read 


Every Interborough passenger reads every Inter- 
borough display because he sees them 


While he waits for trains. 
While he rides. , 


During local-to-express and ex- 
press-to-local changes. 


When transferring from one 
branch line to another. 


During cross-town shuttle 
changes. 


And as he leaves the trains and 
stations. 


Each change brings a new group of posters or car cards 
If he misses an ad at one point he sees it 


His pocketbcok is open—for Interborough riders are the 
active, earning workers of Greater New York. 


If you want to sell on a big scale in this rich market put 
your sales story where it will be read—before the Inter- 


2,856,813 Daily Riders 


Readers of 


Interborough Subway and Elevated Advertising 


consoled’ ARTEMAS WARD frends 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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Sales Policies,That Brought Our 
Business through the Slump 


The Computing Scale Company’s Remedy for a Sluggish Market 


By Samuel Miles Hastings 


President, Computing Scale Company 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago 
I took a ride around the city 
of Dayton behind a spanking team 
of bay horses in a beautiful car- 
riage with a gentleman by the 
name of Canby. Mr. Canby had 
put a lot of money—$80,000, he 
told me—into the new device of a 
local inventor; a scale that com- 
puted prices as it weighed. 
Some ninety days previous to 
the time of our drive I had be- 
come a sales agent, with my 


partner, for this invention. Ours 
was the second agency to be 
established anywhere. Subse- 


quently there were others; later 


these were all combined; and the ‘ 


final result was our present or- 
ganization. But none of that 
growth had been more than 
vaguely foreshadowed at the time 
of my drive with Mr. Canby. 

“Ninety days ago,” he told me 
then, “we were not at all certain 
whether we would go on. In fact, 
we had just about decided to turn 
over the cover of our check book 
and close it for good. But you 
and your partner came along, and 
in the first thirty days greatly 
exceeded our expectations. Now” 
—smiling “we will furnish all the 
money that is needed.” 

In the time that intervened 
between the near-closing of the 
check book and this drive behind 
the spanking bays, something had 
been introduced into the business 
which it had lacked so long as 
the forces at work in it. were 
mainly mechanical. That “some- 


thing” saved the business from the 
junk heap, turning it ultimately 
into a great industry with sales 
of many millions a year. 

The same thing that saved it 
then was responsible for a rather 
astonishing growth. The factory 
which at the start, twenty-seven 
years ago, was a single room 
scarcely thirty feet square, has 
never been closed for a single 
working day. Every month, 
every quarter, every six months, 
every twelve months in all those 
years, with but one or two minor 
exceptions, there has been a steady 
climbing in the volume of sales, 
with a corresponding steady in- 
crease in the volume of factory 
output. Never once have we had 
to stop the factory wheels for 
lack of orders; nor, in fact, for 
any other reason. 

I think that is at least an 
unusual record; perhaps it is 
unique. 

Now, the very same thing that 
saved the business at the start 
and also made possible this record 
of continuous production, is also 
responsible for certain satisfac- 
tory conditions in the business at 
the present time. Right now we 
have more orders on the books 
than the factory can produce— 
we are several weeks behind, and 
we are finding it necessary to 
increase our manufacturing facili- 
ties. Furthermore, instead of re- 
ducing our present force of 
nearly 400 salesmen, we have 
come to the conclusion that this 
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force is only about one-third large 
enough; and we are therefore 
tripling the force as fast as we 
can manage it. 

That is the record in spite of a 
general depression. 

What are the reasons for it? 

Let me say first that our busi- 
ness is not peculiar. There is 
nothing about it that makes it 
thrive better when times are bad 
than when they are good. We felt 
the depression just as everybody 
else did. It came over our organi- 
zation quite suddenly. We read 
the result in our reports as it 
traveled like a tidal wave from 
office to office. Sales slumped. 
Our salesmen, like those in many 
other concerns no doubt, became 
convinced that it was idle to try 
to get business. They accepted 
as final, rather casily, the buyer’s 
hasty “no!” 

But that condition did not last 


long. We counteracted it; just 
as I believe the management in 
any business can counteract the 
condition where it exists. The 
remedy that we used, and are 
still using, is fundamentally the 
same that saved us at the start 
and kept our factory from clos- 
ing even twenty-seven years. 


Broadly, stated as a policy, it is 
this: sales drive, and more of tt. 

I will explain, briefly, what | 
mean by this policy then I want 
to tell, specifically, just how we 
have been applying it in recent 
months. 

A business, to get down to 
fundamentals, exists for only one 
purpose: to serve customers. By 
that I mean service in the broadest 
sense—providing needed goods. 
Even profit is subservient to this 
purpose; or rather, profit is the 
measure of how well the service 
is performed. 

Now in performing this service, 
the production of the goods is an 
essential function. Selling them 
is also essential. But there is 
likely to be an argument between 
the two branches; a puzzle like 
that of the hen and the egg and 
which came first. The question 
is whether manufacturing or sell- 
ing is the more important. There 
is no answer to that question, of 
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course, because one branch could 
not exist without the other. 
But I believe it is very impor- 
tant for the management to de- 


cide whether manufacturing or 
selling is to have the greater 
emphasis. 

In my own mind there is no 


question that as a general rule the 
chief emphasis should be placed 
by the management on selling 
Then the customer, who furnishes 
the real reason for the existence 
of the business, is perforce kept 
clearly in mind. I do not for an 
instant mean that manufacturing 
should be slighted. But if the 
emphasis rests on selling, it fol- 
lows inevitably that the manuv- 
facturing must be right; there can 
be no successful selling without 
that. 

The placing of the emphasis 
here is what I mean by sales driv 
The phrase perhaps imperfectly 
expresses the thought. But that 
kind of emphasis is what saved 
our business from the junk heap 
at the start. It is what has kept 
our factories going, without clos- 
ing, through prosperous and dull 
times alike. It is what makes it 
possible for us to go ahead very 
profitably today, when many com 
panies are forced to use a micro- 
scope to find their vanishing 
profits. 

That is the broad policy. Now 
as to the specific method of ap- 
plying it that we have found 
especially satisfactory under pres- 
ent conditions. 


EXECUTIVES IN COUNTRYWIDE 


DRIVE 
Four officials “of our compaty 
have constituted ourselves what 


we call an amateur grand opera 
troupe. We have been “barn 
storming” over the country, carry- 
ing a message of energy an¢ 
optimism direct to the salesmen 
We have asked them in turn for 
the specific messages they have 
for us. The results are tangible 
definite, and wholly in keepig 
with the results that I have always 
found to be secured when the ex 
ecutives of a business. throw therr 
influence into the sales drive wt 
sufficient vigor and intelligence. 
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3500 Miles as 
the Crow Flies 


It is 3500 miles as the crow flies from British Columbia’s 
salmon fisheries and lumbering, to Cape Breton’s coal and 
iron mines. It is more than 400 miles from Southern Ontario’s 
agricultural centres to the third trans-continental railroad 
among the gold and silver mines and pulp timbers of the north. 


This vast territory, the home of 
approximately 9,000,000 Canadians, 
is a great and growing market. It 
will produce as profitable a harvest 
as the prolific and expansive fields 
of our Prairie Provinces. 


But, as in every country, marketing 
in Canada has its problems—natural 
ones—due to distance, difference in 
climate, in government, in laws, in 
language and in many national 
characteristics. 


The Canadian market offers you 
many good reasons why you should 
establish your product in the Do- 
minion, and why your Canadian 
advertising should be placed with 
an agency located in Canada. 


The staff of The H. K. McCann 
Company, Limited, is composed of 
men and women of long Canadian 
experience—most of them Canadian 
citizens and British subjects. We 
have made a study of Canadian con- 
ditions and are equipped to offer 
you a complete and satisfactory 
Canadian agency service. 


It will be a pleasure to tell all of those interested in in- 
creasing the returns from Canadian advertising appropri- 
ations, more about our Company. 


The H.K.MSCANN COMPANY LIMITED 
A a aid Service 


TORONTO 
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As I write, we have 382 sales- 
men in all the States of the United 
States. Each territory is assigned 
to an agent. He may be the only 
salesman in that territory, or he 
may have one or several salesmen 
with him. In our Boston office, 
for example, there are fifteen 
salesmen, in our Los Angeles 
office six, in our Chicago office 
ten, in our Wichita office one, and 
so on. The agent’s territory is a 
unit in a much larger territory, 
known as a district. The entire 
country is divided into six dis- 
tricts, each in charge of one man. 

Every salesman, every agent’s 
territory, and every general dis- 
trict, has a quota: so many units 
of business to be produced 
monthly. The men work entirely 
on commissions, paying their own 
expenses. 

Now our problem, when the 
slump came, was to carry our own 
confidence in sales possibilities to 
these men. Our grand opera 
troupe, as I have called it, con- 
sisted of our general manager, 
our foreign manager, our sales 
manager, and myself. We made 
“one-day stands” in a number of 
cities: as I write, we have been 
in Philadelphia, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Buffalo, and Chi- 
cago; and before this is printed, 
we shall have gone into a number 
of other cities. Furthermore, 
there will be more than one meet- 
ing at each place; we shall go as 
often as we think necessary. 


A TYPICAL MEETING WITH SALESMEN 


We bring to each meeting all 
the agents and salesmen, and in 
some cases other employees, con- 
venient to the city where the 
meeting is held. These meetings 
have been so thoroughly success- 
ful that I think it is worth while 
to’ quote somewhat. from. the 
stenographic report of our pro- 
ceedings in one city, New York, 
to show just what we did and 
what came of it. 

I opened the meeting there by 
sketching certain facts about the 
history of the company. The gen- 
eral manager then took charge. 

“T am not a ‘manager’ at all,” 
he said, “I am an assistant to you 
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men. I want to be known as 
such. And I have with me at 
headquarters a lot of other good 
assistants. All the things we do 
are to help you make more money. 
Every meeting we hold at head- 
quarters we pound on that: the 
fact: that if it were not for the 
sales force, we wouldn’t need a 
factory or an office. 

“The purpose of this meeting is 
to find out what we can do to 
help you men make more money. 
This is your meeting. In order 
that we may all get into it, I want 
each man to. stand up and go 
through this little questionnaire: 

“1. Name; 

«3 Residence ; 

“3. Position ; 

“4. Years of service; 

5. Territory ; 

“6. Prospects ; 

“7. How can we help you ‘in- 
crease the size of your check? 

“Tt isn’t much fun for the four 
of us to go about on _ these 
trips, riding in sleepers all night 
and working all day, but we 
feel that if that will help you 
men make more money in the 
business, we will be compensated 
for it.” 

I believe it would be of genuine 
interest to every sales executive 
in the country if he could read 
in full the replies that our men 
gave to the seven questions 
above; particularly, of course, to 
the seventh. Even though another 
man’s product might be utterly 
different from ours, he would 
nevertheless learn a great deal, of 
value to him, about the temper 
of salesmen today. How much 
more value would -he get from 
hearing answers to these same 
questions from his own salesmen‘! 

Of course I cannot quote the 
salesmen’s replies at length, but 
I am going to give a few typical 
excerpts. 

“When a man goes out in the 
field,” said one of the salesmen, 
in part, “there is nothing that 
pleases him more than to know 
that when he takes an order he 
gets a little attention, that his 
order is acknowledged. I have 
seen letters from other concerns, 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Prosperity 
in the Small Towns 


One of the best indications of Prosperity in the small 
towns is the Building Program for the next two years. 


The towns of 25,000 and under require 72% of the 
total houses needed in the United States. 


Total proposed expenditure required in the small 
towns to relieve the present shortage amounts to 
$5,795,978,340. against $2,289,007,092. in towns of 
25,000 and over. This, of course, promises the 
greatest Prosperity for all classes of labor as well as 
business in general, and indicates that the small 
town market offers the greatest buying audience in 
the country today. 


Are the small town publications receiving the bulk 
of your advertising appropriation for 1922? 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN goes into the best 
homes in these small towns with an advertising rate 
that no national advertiser can afford to overlook. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mgr. 
380 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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Book Publishers Try Interesting 
Experiment in Co-operative 


Advertising 


Plan Enables Them to Use Double-Page Newspaper Space for Adver- 
tising Books 


he the rotagravure section of the 
November 20 issue of a New 
York newspaper there appeared an 
unusual advertisement and one 
that not more than one reader 
in a hundred recognized as an 
advertisement. Nevertheless, the 
word “advertisement” appeared 
three times across the top of the 
“spread” and no attempt was made 
to deceive the reader into thinking 
that the matter was news and not 
advertising. 

The advertiser of an article of 
merchandise would not be apt to 
look for adaptable ideas in the 
field of book advertising. While 
the field is large and diversi- 
fied, individual advertisers are 
not users of large space, as a 
general thing. The idea that has 
been worked out in the present 
case, however, is worth study by 
other advertisers. 

The size of the 
was a so-called “double truck,” 
printed in rotagravure. It occu- 
pied the two inside “spread” pages 
of the graphic section of the 
paper. As a caption at top centre 
in a panel appeared the words, 
“Some Well-Known Authors at 
Work and Play.” Portraits and 
snapshots of seventeen authors 
covered the two pages. Running 
alongside each picture or placed 
within the photograph as an inset, a 
short description gave the author’s 
name, an interesting fact or two 
about the pose or environment and 
a mention of his latest book with 
its title and the name of the pub- 
lisher. 

For example, one of the descrip- 
tions reads, “W. L. George—the 
famous English author and femi- 
nist, who is booked for an exten- 
sive American lecture tour the first 
of the year. Mr. George will no 
doubt be called upon to do a great 
deal of explaining in regard to 
his latest heroine. Ursula Trent, 


advertisement 


who has succeeded in stirring up 
even jaded New York. As the 
author of ‘Ursula Trent’ (Harper 
& Brothers), Mr. George will no 
doubt lecture to full houses, since 
in that book, which is the intimate 
story of a woman written by a 
man in first person, he tells what 
women really think about men. 
Mr. George is noted for his fear- 
lessness and it will be interesting 
to note how he will defend the 
wayward Ursula.” 

Among the authors shown are 
Jane Burr, Don Marquis, Floyd 
Dell, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Owen Johnson, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
and others. The photographs are 
all new and recent. As an adver- 
tisement, for some people, it tran- 
scends in interest the news portion 
of the rest of the rotagravure sec- 
tion. When an advertisement can 
do that, it is no slouch of an ad- 
vertisement, we would like to say. 

It all came about in this way: 
The history of book advertising 
goes back a great many years. It 
is old and respectable. It has not 
upset many conventions, but has 
pursued a quiet course. There 
are only a few things usually done 
in a book advertisement, like play- 
ing up the title and the author's 
name, showing a picture of the 
book or reproducing one of the 
illustrations, and quoting a favor- 
able comment or two by well- 
known critics. 


THE WAY OF BOOK ADVERTISING 


Book publishers compile spring 
and fall lists of the books they 
are to bring out. They go over 
each list in advance of the pub- 
lication dates and decide how 
much money they will spend ™ 
advertising each of the books m 
the list. A list may contam 
twenty-five or fifty books, or over 
a hundred, depending upon the 
size of the publisher. Among the 
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The Brooklyn. 
Edison Co.electri- | 
fied 30,000 homes . 
in Brooklyn last 
year.)|')iMi 


That’s progress. 


The Standard’ Union 


electrifies over 70,000 | 
Brooklyn! homes) 
every night. 











Also progress. 


RFR Nurtorran 
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books are some by famous authors 
which will be run in editions as 
high as a hundred thousand or 
more. Other books are by little- 
known or new writers, printed in 
quantities of five thousand or even 
less. 

It is the business of the pub- 
lisher’s advertising department to 
determine the amount of money 





OF AUTHORS OF POPULAR BOOKS 


to be spent in advertising each one 
of the books on the list. These 
individual appropriations in the 
case of a certain New, York pub- 
lisher for his 1922 spring list will 
run from a few hundred dollars 
for some of the books to as high 
as $50,000 for others. 

Each book is considered indi- 
vidually. The book publisher has 
to devise a campaign, based on his 
experience and knowledge of the 
field, that will sell a particular 
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book. He may decide on maga- 
zine or newspaper or business 
paper space, or posters, or car 
cards for some books. In the case 
of ,other books, he might. work 
out a direct-mail campaign, or 


‘postcards for local dealers ‘to in- 


close with their mailings, or a 
set of counter or window display 


material. 
W. R. Richardson, of Har- 


- ~———— per & Brothers, in charge of 
-- c ¥- - 
Some — Authors at Work and Play outgoing advertising (as dis- 


tinguished from incoming ad- 
vertising, which appears in 
Harper’s Magazine): said: 
“The amount of money 
available for advertising a 
book, even a book of.-a popular 
author, is not so large that a 
publisher cah afford to take 
many full pages in magazines, 
while the cost of large space 
in newspapers would make the 
use of pages almost! prohibi- 
tive, especially in the news- 
papers of the large cities. 
“The idea occurred to me, 
therefore, that it might be pos- 
sible for a number of book 
publishers, including ouf own 
company, to use ‘double truck’ 
in the rotagravure sections of 
newspapers, if the newspaper 
publishers would work ‘out a 
co-operative plan that would 
enable us to come in at a rate 
we could afford to pay. 
“The two-page spreaél is the 
way in which the plan worked 
out. Of the seventeen ‘authors 
whose pictures are there re- 
produced, you will notice that 
four are authors of books pub 
lished by Harpet & Brothers 
Other publishers whose books 


A SECTION OF THE TWO-PAGE ROTAGRAVURE are represented are George H 
ADVERTISEMENT FEATURING THE PERSONALITY Doran. Alfred A Knopf, Little 


Brown & Co., J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Thomas Seltzer, Henry Holt 
& Co., D. Appleton & Co., Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. and Harcourt 
Brace & Co. f 

“The newspaper’s rate for the 
‘double truck’ was shared pro rata 
by the nine publishers on the basis 
of the space area taken up by 
publisher. 

“I believe the plan to be a & 
cided step forward in book adver 
tising and one which marks a neW 
development.” 
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J.C. BILLINGSLEA, Chicago, Il. 
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Easy to Get the Facts 


E have made it easy to get the facts 

about the fruit growers of America. 
We have prepared charts and maps which 
show, at a glance, the information every 
advertiser should have about this billion 
dollar market. They give a composite 
picture of fruit conditions as a whole in 
all commercial fruit growing sections. 
The facts are the very latest. Only 
when you have examined these charts and 
maps will you realize how vital they are to 
your advertising plans. 


The buying power of the fruit growers 
is a force active 365 days of the year 
Their needs include every legitimate 
marketed product. They believe in adver- 
tising. They know the value of the adver- 
tised product. Because, individually and 
collectively, they rank high among the 
country’s biggest advertisers. 


Get the facts about this rich field 
Write us on your letterhead for a set of 
these charts and maps. They are free 


AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
W. ROY BARNHILL, Director of Advertising 


Special Representatives: 


A. H, BILLINGSLEA, New York City 





























































Is Fifty Cents Too Much to Pay 
for a New Customer? 


A Discussion of the Place of Canvassing in the Sales Programme 


November 29, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

We will give you some further infor 
mation regarding our experience with 
house-to-house demonstrators and will 
appreciate an expression from you as to 
whether or not you believe we ought 
to continue this work, in view of the 
knowledge you may have of the c:st of 
such sales effort. 

We have had three women demon 
strators out selling soda crackers by 
the can, each can containing seven and 
one-half pounds, and selling at approxi 
mately $1.15. These women have made 


a total of. 4,191 calls, selling 1,271 
people. The complete cost of these 
1,271 sales is $636.74, or as you will 
note approximately 50 per cent of the 
se.ling price has been spent as sales 
eapense. 

You will note they have made one 
sale for every three and three-tenths 
calls. 

We will appreciate some sort of an 
expression trom you as to whether or 
not you beleve this work is costing us 


more than it is worth. 
It might be well for you to know 
also that these women average ten sales 


a day and are paid $25 per wee 
ECAUSE of the confidential 
nature of the information re- 

vealed, we deem it best not to 

disclose the identity of this con- 
cern. It is a large and well-known 
organization, however, operating 

extensively throughout about a 

third of the States of the Union. 

House - to - house demonstrators 
are expensive. It is rarely that 
sales effected that way can be 
made at a profit. In fact, opening 
up a new territory or intensifying 
a present market is always a costly 
process and seldom can be done 
at an immediate profit, regardless 
of the method pursued. 

We would say that our corre- 
spondent’s demonstrators are do- 
ing very well. They are selling a 
surprisingly large percentage of 
their calls. A $1.15 sale per unit 
of such a low-priced product as 
crackers is very large. Most 
manufacturers would be delighted 
to get 1,271 new customers at a 
cost of $636.74. That is, buying 
customers at a cost of only fifty 
cents each is a figure which most 
sales executives would regard as 
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highly satisfactory. This fine show- 
ing does not argue, however, that 
an increase in the demonstrating 
campaign would be a wise thing 
to undertake. Many well-managed 
food companies find it good policy 
to keep a small staff of demon- 
strators and samplers in their em- 
ploy all the time for what was 
known in the war as “mopping- 
up” work. 


As a rule, though, canvassers 
and demonstrators should hold 
only a supplemental place in the 


sales programme. They should be 
employed only to back up adver- 
tising and other regular sales 
methods. They sometimes help 
advertising in a stubborn sales ter- 
ritory, where drag-’em-out selling 
tactics appear to be _ necessary. 
They should be looked on 4s an 
emergency force rather than an 
established part of the selling per- 
sonnel 

But where these methods are 
employed, advertising should in- 
variably be used. This combina- 
tion is regarded as a sure-fire way 
of getting thorough distribution 
quickly in the towns covered, but. 
of course, the disadvantage of this 
plan is that it takes too much 
money to open up wide stretches 
of territory in a brief space o! 
time. After all, everything con- 
sidered, intensified advertising 
single-handed backed up only by 
salesmen and good dealer work, is 
economica! 


probably the most 
method of opening up a new 
market.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Has Part of Royal Baking 
Powder Account 


The magazine advertising account 0 
the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
New York, will be handled by the 
Chartered Advertising Corporation. The 
name of this agency will be changed to 
Hewitt, Gannon & Co., Inc. 

Advertising in all other mediums will 
be handled by the Royal Baking Powder 
Company under the direction of F 
Hitch, advertising manager 
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Facts First, then — 
+ +. 
Advertising Agency 
A well-known manufacturer was seeking a relationship with an 
advertising agency. ‘The first step in his quest resulted in the 


compilation of a list of 30 representative agencies. Then, step by 
step, this is what happened: 
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30 Advertising Agencies were 17 Advertising Agencies were 
carefully investigated by the sent a searching question- 
Sales Manager-— naire— 


and then there were 17. and then there were 7. 


ee 


7, Advertising Agencies were 2 Advertising Agencies were 














given two interviews by ex- 
ecutives of the corporation—~ 


and then there were 2. 


the subjects of a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors— 


and then there was 1. 


There is a definite something in the service which we render 
our clients, which was partially or wholly lacking in the case of 


the other twenty-nine agencies. 


What is this “definite some- 


thing”? We shall be glad to tell you. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (Co. INC. 


NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


RICHARDS 
KICHARI 
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December 17, 191 


Tinting the Cold Gray Dawn 


By William Allen White 
Gat Correpentons 

















AMERICA’S proposal to limit arma 

ment was "the greatest blow to unyust 
Privilege that has been delivered in the 
world since Cromwell's da: Cromwell 
put an end to the bullying of his fellow men 
by kings. United States proposes to 

wut a pernod to the bullying of all peoples by 
i artillery. Mr. White discusses the 
dive prints of this great work, the exeava 
tuon, the scaffolding, the men on the job 
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Reporting for Collier’s 
must be more than the 
mere chronicle of events. 
The reader must see him- 
self in the picture. 


William Allen White’s 
first Collier article on the 
Washington Conference 
isa piece of reporting that 
deals in reasons and per- 
sonalities and your affairs, 
as well as in events. It 
will give you the kind of 
information from which 
you can build your own 
opinions. 


In Collier’s for December 17. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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You Will 
Work 


Faster in 
Baltimore 


F you are selling to House 
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Furnishing Departments of 
Department stores, have your 
representative call at our office the 
first thing on reaching Baltimore, 
The beauty of NEWSand AMERICAN and your letter introducing him 
iene ae will secure our copyrighted Route 

Guides to these outlets here. 





Our lists are so accurately and scientifically routed that a stranger can 
begin calling at once, knowing that he will not have to retrace his steps or cross his 
tracks a single time, since every firm not belonging in his list has been eliminated. 
For example, telephone and city directories gave 86 house furnishings firms and 
after a personal call on every one we discarded 37. At the same time we put in 3 
that had not appeared in the directory. 


Here’s what came out of our House Furnishings List before it was 
completed: 1 vacant; 10 very small general merchandise stores; 3 furniture stores; 
1 talking machine store; 1 tailor shop; 3 paint and hardware stores; 1 stove 
dealer; 1 manufacturer's agent; 3 lincleusa dealers; 1 five and ten cent store; 
3 wholesale firms; 3 private residences; 1 confectionery store; 1 auto tire and tube 
dealer; 1 electric appliance dealer; 1 draper; 1 women’s furnishings store and 
1 manufacturer. 

Every elimination saves you time and money, cutting down by just that much the cost 

of getting established in Baltimore. And strengthen your connections here by consistent 

advertising in The NEWS and The AMERICAN, the city’s great Associated Press 


papers. Combined circulation, 180,000 daily and Sunday. Rates on 1000 line 
contract, 30c daily, 35¢ Sunday. Sunday American Rotagravure, 35¢ per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Paltimore American 


@Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL £5. u Lure 

oy +; — x st re parg 
150 Nassau Street se e n 

New York lade Fie 


Aarertising A. 





Furnishings stores and House _ 
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The Importance of the Client’s O.K. 
on Advertising Campaigns 


Why an Agency Ought to Be Sure of Advertiser’s Approval as the Work 
Progresses 


By Floyd Y. Keeler 


OTHING can possibly be 

more important than an ad- 
vertising agent’s client’s O.K. on 
every step taken throughout a 
campaign and even over a period 
of years. In the retrospect a re- 
view of clients’ O.K.’s usually be- 
comes a record of proud achieve- 
ment for the ad- 


tracts and production orders may 
be issued. The contract manager's 
or space buyer’s department then 
prepares a large schedule sheet 
showing mediums recommended, 
circulation, number and size of 
insertions (non-cancelable spaces 
and special positions are also in- 
dictated), cost per 





vertising agent, and ‘ = ; month, and _ total 
milestones of suc- | GETTING A CrieNnT’s O. K.] cost for the cam- 
cess for the client. STEP By STEP paign or year. 

The securing of 1. Memorandum establish- There are gen- 
0.K.’s is really the ing account. erally a number of 
history of the cor- 2. Client’s O. K. of final | revisions of this 
dial business rela- schedule insertion- sheet, but when it 
tions of two or- sheet. is finally accepted 
ganizations and not | 3. Copy O. K. the client O.K.’s 
necessarily of the | 4 Visualization O. K. one copy and keeps 
shoulder-to-shoul- | 5. Rough drawing O. K. one for his own 
der work of an | 6, Finished drawing O. K. | files, while another 
advertising man- | 7. Type-style and layout | Copy is supplied to 
ager and an ac- a the production de- 
count representa- | 8 Final proof of adver- | partment of the 
tive. Where suc- tisement O. K. agency, so that the 
cess depends on (a) In color work, exact number of 
the harmonious O. K. of progressive | spaces to be filled, 
work of two or- proofs. and their size, is 
ganizations (the 9. Call Report as O. K. a matter of record. 
client’s and _ the of details. The contract de- 
agent’s) and where 10. Letter of O. K. con- partment then pro- 
the problems run firming changes. ceeds with the 
the gamut of ad- issuance of con- 











vertising knowl- 
edge, the completeness of an O.K. 
is the vital factor. In this way 
mistakes are minimized and seri- 
ous misunderstandings avoided. 

Many different methods are 
followed, but the most generally 
successful one—because of its 
completeness—is the one used by 
a number of progressive agents. 
Immediately following the secur 
ing of a new account the execu- 
tive head of the agency issues an 
office memorandum stating that 
the X.Y.Z. Company is now a 
client. This memorandum means, 
first, that the new client’s credit 
is good and, second, space con- 


tracts to the pub- 
lications directly from the sched- 
ule sheet as O.K.’d. Next the 
production department proceeds 
with the writing of copy, each 
piece of which must bear an 
O.K. Now come visualizations, 
rough and (finished drawings, 
which are also O.K.’d. Finally, 
to guard against any  pos- 
sible mistake or misunderstand- 
ing, a call-report is dictated by 
the agency account representa- 
tive immediately following every 
discussion with the client. A copy 
of this report is mailed to the 
client and another given to the ° 
agency executive in charge of 
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. 
production. If the client feels 
that the account representative 
has misinterpreted his instruc- 
tions, he writes, making correc- 
tions. This policy is_ strictly 
adhered to by many agents, even 
when the client occupies space in 
the same building. Any telephone 
or verbal instructions relating to 
additional space ordered or can- 
celed, or a vital change in policy 
given by a client, are always con- 
firmed by letter. 

It is entirely possible by fol- 
lowing a system, similar to the 
one outlined, to keep an accurate 
record of the cost of handling by 
means of time slips which in turn 
make billing easy, at any time, 
upon the completion of one of 
the steps. 

The securing of a proper O.K. 
is not as a rule a difficult task 
but a bit of businesslike proce- 
dure welcomed by the client as 
defining his obligations. That it 
should be done as far as the 
agent is concerned is evidenced 
by the following quotation from 
a letter written by an agent in 
one of the largest cities of the 
country: 

“One advertiser requested us 
to prepare a campaign in fifty 
newspapers. We made a very 
careful investigation; we wrote 
fifteen pieces of copy for space 
of 399 lines, and we made several 
trips to the home of this adver- 
tiser 300 miles distant. 

“Eight of the advertisements 
were published in one newspaper 
only. The balance of the cam- 
paign was cancelled. Now this 
advertiser refuses to pay us for 
our work in preparing the other 
seven advertisements. 

“Our total cash outlay on this 
account is about $1.800. Our total 
fees and commissions amount to 
only $500—we are only too glad 
to get their account off our 
books.” 


LESSENS CHANCES OF EMBARRASS- 
MENT LATER ON 


Another interesting sidelight is 
that where an honest job of work 
has been done it is possible to 
obtain a court decision ordering 
payment. A very important deci- 
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sion affecting advertising agency 
practice has been rendered in one 
of the lower courts of the State 
of California. 

The suit was brought in San 
Francisco and a decision rendered 
in favor of an advertising service 
organization, which had demanded 
payment for advice and counsel 
given an advertiser. 

The Court’s remarks in_ this 
case have been furnished by 
Rolla B. Watt, Esq., justice of 
the peace, who heard it. The sub- 
stance of these remarks is as fol- 
lows: 

“Plaintiff sues for services 
rendered, consisting of advice on 
advertising method and creation 
of a design. Defendant admits 
the charge for mechanical work 
in preparation of the design, but 
refuses to pay for advice and 
counsel incident to the creation 
of the design and trade-mark. 

“Plaintiff testified that he made 
an investigation of various trade- 
marks and designs suitable for 
defendant’s purpose, defendant 
being a manufacturer of overalls. 
Such investigation was for the 
purpose of preventing the dupli- 
cation or creation of a design 
similar to or imitative of any 
other manufacturer's trade-mark 
or design, and also to create an 
attractive color scheme that 
would attract public attention. 

“The design was ultimately 
created and sent to defendant, 
who never used it, but later se- 
cured other designs which it used. 

“In rendering judgment for the 
plaintiff for its charges in addi- 
tion to the mechanical work, the 
Court believes that the charge 1s 
a just one because it is in the 
nature of professional services. 

“The clearly recognized profes- 
sions are: Theology, Law and 
Medicine (see Webster diction- 
ary) the ancient three—to these 
in recent years have been added 
many other branches of human 
knowledge requiring highly spe- 
cialized courses of study, usually 
in a university. Among these are 
Architecture, Engineering, Teach- 
ing and specialized branches of 
Science. Perhaps others claim the 
same distinction. If the business 
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of advertising has not yet been 
recognized as such, it is ‘certainly 
fast approaching that plane. Ad- 
yertising has ceased to be guess- 
work. The various methods of 
appeal to the public by means of 
art, artistic designs, color sensa- 
tion, mental appeal, word arrange- 
ment and so on, are based upon a 
careful study of psychology, 
both scientifically and in the prac- 
tical adaptation of scientific prin- 
ciples. 

“These things are in the knowl- 
edge of the modern up-to-date 
advertising man and his advice 
on these matters is of as much 
value to the business man who 
desires to market his wares as 
his lawyer is when his rights are 
in jeopardy, or his doctor when 
his health is menaced. 

“Hence the charge in this case 
is just and reasonable and should 
be paid. Judgment for plaintiff 
accordingly.” 

Finally, then, without a com- 
plete O.K., misunderstandings be- 
tween client and agent will now 
and then arise that lead directly 
to loss on the part of the agent 
or to a court of law for adjudi- 
cation. In both of which instances 
the client and his agent part com- 
pany blaming each other and 
saying and doing things detri- 
mental to the advertising business. 


Kresge Sales Improve in 1921 

November sales of the S. S. Kresge 
Company were $5,098,229 as compared 
with $4,651,860 for November, 1920, an 
increase of $446,369 During the first 
eleven months of 1921 the sales were 
$47,171,803 with sales for the corre- 


sponding ' om of 1920 amounting to 
$43,421,72 


Toilet Goods Account for 
Critchfield & Co. 


The American Drug & Press As- 
sociation, Decorah, Ia., has retained 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago., to handle 
the advertising on its line of toilet 
goods and drug-store supplies. Plans 
are being pr epared for a campaign in 
national and local publications. 


Ash Agency Appointment 


Alexander Henry, Jr. has been 
appointed manager of the financial di- 
vision of The Theodore E. Ash Adver- 
using Agency, Philadelphia. 
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Changes in Staff of “American 
Legion Weekly” 


Montgomery Wilcox, formerly with 
the Literary Digest and later manager 
of the New York office of Cecil, Bar- 
reto & Cecil, Richmond, Va., has joined 
the advertising staff of The American 
Legion Weekly and _ cover the New 
York City territory. N. Chas. Van Tas- 
sel has joined the New York - 
force of this publication. 

Grauer has been transferred from é 
New York office to the Western adver- 
tising office in Chicago. Wilbur Eickel 
berg, formerly with Collier's, has joined 
the Western office of The American 
Legion Weekly. 

Farley, recently with - Paul 
Block, Inc., has been appointed New 
England representative of this publica- 
tion, with headquarters in Boston. 


Three New Accounts for 
New York Agency 


Douglas Wakefield .Coutlée, Inc., 
advertising agency, has obtained the 
accounts of The Inkograph Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of stylo- 
graphic pens and pencils; Red Mark 
Products Corporation, New York, manu- 
facturer of sanitary egg-openers, fruit 
juice extractors, and butter servers; and 
The Lansden Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of electric trucks. Space 
in national periodicals, newspapers and 
business papers is being usec 


Coast Agency Gets Six New 
Accounts 

The San Francisco office of The 
H. K. McCann Company has secured 
the accounts of the following companies 
and organizations: Simon Millinery Sup- 
ply Company, Witter Medical Springs, 
Western States Life Insurance Com 
pany, Schwabacher-Frey Stationery 
Company, Doble Steam Motors and 
Lane Hospital, San Francisco. 


“Motor Life” Appoints Branch 
Managers 


Motor Life has appointed L. G. Vogel 
as Detroit manager, with Ohio and 
Michigan as his territory, and H. C. 
Winter, Chicago manager, with Illinois, 
Indiana and Missouri as territory. Mr. 
Vogel was formerly with Motor Age 
and American Motors. Mr. Winter has 
been with the Automobile Trade Direc- 
tory. 


Galesburg, IIl., Advertisers 
Form Club 


Advertising men and advertisers of 
Galesburg, Ill., have formed the Gales- 
burg Advertising Club. This was done 
with the help of the Chicago Advertis- 
ing Council. Frank B. White, of the 
Agricultural Publishers Service, Chi- 
cago, delivered the principal address at 
the first general meeting of the club. 


























New Invention Gets Quick Distri- 
bution through Advertising 





Direx, a New Photographic Roll, Makes Its Advertising Bow 


N interesting newspaper ad- 
4 vertising campaign in the 
Newark, N. J., district announces 
the entry of a prospective new 
national advertiser in the photo- 


Finished Pictures 10 Minutes 
After Snap of Camera 





make finished pictures quickly 
very often under adverse condi- 
tions. The inventor, H. G. Bulk. 
ley, of Cleveland, had worked for 
a great many years in the perfect- 
ing of his process, 
and the war gave him 
the opportunity that 
he had been seeking 
to have it work in 
action. After the war 
a company was 
formed, containing 
among its board of 
directors a list of 
prominent _ business 
men and financiers to 
bring the invention to 
the attention of the 
buying public. 
Direx, described in 





THE POSITYPE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
coe ree eo ee 





PRODUCT WAS ANNOUNCED 
ADVERTISING 


HOW NEW 


graphic field. A list of newspapers 
in New Jersey is being used by 
the Positype Corporation, of New 
York, to introduce its new inven- 
tion to buyers. 

Direx photograph rolls were 
one of the new inventions brought 
about and perfected during the 
war. Benedict Crowell, former As- 
sistant Secretary of War, in his 
official war book, “America’s Mu- 
nitions,” has told how Direx 
(formerly called Bromotype) 


was used in many of the flying 
schools and 
lines 


the 
to 


in service over 


when the need arose 


the copy as a “highly 
sensitized roll of 
paper that you put 
into your camera just 
as you do the roll of 
film you now use,” 
took large newspaper 
space in the locality 
it picked out, and sent 
out its sales force to 
sign up dealers. In 
ten days 98 per cent 
of all the desirable 
dealers in the terri- 


tory were sold the 
entatees new product. Rota- 
gravure space was 


first used, and then 
black-and-white space in large size 
was taken, giving complete list of 
dealers equipped to give service 
on developing and printing Direx. 
Advertising men will be par- 
ticularly interested in knowing 
that William H. Ingersoll, of 
dollar-watch fame, is the presi 
dent and general manager of the 
Positype Company. Since Mr. In- 
gersoll has always been a believer 
in the force of advertising, some 
interesting developments may be 
expected when the present labora- 
tory campaign in one restricted 
district has been completed. 
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AEROPLANE VIEW IOMOKING WEST FROM THE CAMDEN 
FERRIES ON MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

Market street is one of Philadelphia’s main business thoroughfares 
and is 9 miles long. In the foreground are shown the Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Gimbel Brothers, Lit Brothers, Snellenburg and Wana- 
maker department stores. The towering dome in the center is the 
City Hall, from the top of which a vast bronze figure of William 
Penn (the founder of the State of Pennsylvania and the City of 
Philadelphia) overlooks the “‘City of Homes.’’ Philadelphia covers 
an area of 129% square miles. It contains 390,000 separate dwell- 
ings and 70,000 other buildings, including factories, churches, hotels, 
apartment houses and office buildings. 


Philadelphia 


is the biggest “home town” in the United States 









Government Census figures show that nearly half of all the 
dwellings in Philadelphia are owned by the families that live 
in them. 

That’s why Philadelphia (the third largest market in Amer- 
ica) is such a quick market for articles of home use and con- 


sumption. 
. . a 
Dominate Philadelphia 
: Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 


the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
October 


487,392 7% 
No prize, premium, coupon or other arti- 


ficial methods of stimulating circulation 
are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 
largest in America and is larger than that of any other daily 
or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 





(Copyright 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 














With 122 member papers reaching 
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DVERTISING Men and Agents 
—your job today is to sell goods 
—and your job next year will be 

to sell more goods. 


Too long has there been a premium 
placed upon mere spending—too long 
has the brute power of huge appropria- 
tions and colorful illustrations been sub- 
stituted for advertising brains and 
judgment. 


Today, the basis for the success of your 
house—and your own individual suc- 
cess—is conservatism, wise selection and 
accurate aim. Advertising is no longer 
given a mileage book and told to “hit 
the road and bring in business.” No! 
It is routed. It is scheduled. It must 
go directly to the spot where it is most 
needed, and it must produce business at 
a minimum of expense. 


The Associated Business Papers offer a 
route for advertising expenditure which 
is no longer “running wild.” Here it 
can be aimed directly at its destination 
—can reach the probable buyer in his 
own medium, reaching his own field— 
and with frequent insertion at a low cost. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - 
54 different fields’ of 
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“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


NEW YORK 
industry 
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What’s a Result Getter? 


With the 1922 Chicago Automobile Show looming up as the 
biggest and best since these shows were started 22 years ago— 


Dec. 15, 1921 


Alert manufacturers are centering their advertising campaign 
on turning the multitude of Chicago Show visitors into actual 
buyers. These manufacturers are not guessing as to which 
advertising mediums to use—they know! 


They select those mediums they have confidence in through 
PROVED RESULTS. 

Getting Results is What Counts. 

Here is what one of the leading automobile men of Chicago 
said recently of The Chicago Daily News as a result getter: 

“It will gratify you to learn that our first advertisement in 
The Chicago Daily News, announcing the 1922 National Six, 
proved a tremendous success. 

_ “Ever since the appearance of this advertisement prospec- 
tive buyers of high-grade motor cars have been looking us 
up in numbers that are truly astonishing. 

“It goes without saying that The Chicago Daily News is 
assured of a regular place (the italics are ours) on our 
advertising schedules as a result of this experience. 

“Georce A. PEARSON, 
“Pres., NATIONAL Motor Sates Co. or Cuicaco.” 


What are your plans for the Chicago Show-—and before the 
Show—and afterward? 

Of course you want to cover the rich Chicago market and 
reach the thousands of visitors to the Show in the best and 
most economical way. 

Then use the 400,000 circulation strength of The Daily News, 
and send your message to its approximately 1,200,000 daily 
readers, including the thousands of “prospects” the Show will 
bring to Chicago. 





Automobile Advertising Lineage, Jan. 1, Use 
1921, to Dec. 1, 1921 (6 days against 6) 


The Daily News . 585,087 lines A Result Getter 


The Tribune 377,031 “ 
Herald & Examiner 142,391 
The Port 542,007“ le 
| Use 
The American 125,187 “* 


rhe sre wom ~ | THE CHICAGO 


THE DAILY NEWS EXCESS 


over next highest score.... 43,080 “ DAILY NEWS ‘ 
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An Industry Will Advertise to 
Relieve Unemployment 


Save the Surface Campaign, Representing Paint and Varnish Industry, 
Will Endeavor to Make the Public Act on Findings of 
National Unemployment Conference 


By Albert E. Haase 


se, ha owe it to the man with- 
out a job to find one 
him, if you have work that needs 
to be done 

“You owe it to the man without 





for 


Can You give him work? 


4 million like him 


business depression—hastens busi- 
ness prosperity.” 

The foregoing is the intro- 
ductory part of a message that 
will soon be carried throughout 
the United States in 
the form of an ad- 
vertisement. 

The advertisement 
will appear in a na- 
tional periodical on 
December 17, in an- 
other national peri- 
odical on January 17, 
in the February issue 
of a farm publication, 
and from December 
15 on for several 
weeks in many news- 
papers it will show 
what an organized 
industry having an 
understanding of ad- 
vertising can en- 
deavor to do for the 
entire nation. The 





Save the Surface 
Campaign of the 








= 


THE ADVERTISEMENT THAT PAINT JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 
AND MASTER PAINTERS ARE ASKED TO INSERT 


IN THEIR LOCAL PAPERS 


a job, to buy—and buy now— 
materials that his labor can sup- 
ply, if you or your business have 
good use for these materials. 

“Every extra day’s work you 
cause to be done now takes men 
off the streets. 

“Every dollar you use now for 
worthwhile purposes puts money 
into circulation. 

“Every dollar you put into cir- 
culation employs men — checks 
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Paint and Varnish 
Industry and Allied 
Interests will sign this 
advertisement. 

A short time ago 
the advisory commit- 
tee of the Paint and 


Varnish Association 
met at Chicago to 
give consideration to 


Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover’s report on unem- 
ployment. Upon the recomenda- 
tion of Ernest T. Trigg, who had 
been chairman of one of the com- 
mittees of the national conference 
on unemployment, it was decided 
that the association use a certain 
amount of its advertising space to 
help relieve unemployment. In 
the copy to be used for this pur- 
pose the committee decided that 
it would place major émphasis on 
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the broad question of unemploy- 
ment and its retarding influence 
on prosperity, and secondary em- 
phasis on the application of the 
same principle in the paint and 
varnish industry in particular. 
The result was the advertisement, 
reproduced herewith, which will 
appear in the mediums already 
mentioned. 

An analysis of this advertise- 
ment shows that the recommenda- 
tion of the advisory committee has 
been fulfilled. It has not been 
made an exclusive advertisement 
for paint and varnish. Its main 
appeal is for employment that will 
benefit business generally. 

The association will pay for the 
space used in two national pe- 
riodicals and one farm journal. It 
is asking paint and varnish job- 
and retailers and master 
painters to decide whether news- 
paper space shall be used in their 
town or city and to pay for that 
space. How it is expected to ac- 
complish this part of the plan is 
shown in a letter sent by the secre- 
tary of the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign to presidents and secretaries 
of all paint, oil and varnish clubs. 
In addition to an explanation of 
the advertisement and its purposes 
he has said in this letter: 

‘A matrix for reproducing this 


bers 


copy in your newspapers will be 
forwarded by Save the Surface 
Headquarters on request, for re- 
lease on or after December 15 


(not before). 

“It will be available to all manu- 
facturers or firms for their indi- 
vidual use on or after December 
16 (not before). 

“We suggest the following steps 
on your part: 

“Phone the advertising manager 
of one or more newspapers and 
ask him to come and see you. 
Show him this letter. Learn from 
him the cost of running the ad- 
vertisement and how he can help 
reach the dealers and contracting 
painters through his staff of so- 
licitors. 

“Get your ‘Save the Surface’ 
committee or your executive com- 
mittee together; show them this 
advertisement. 

“Point out the advantages to be 
gained in your community by run- 
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ning this advertisement and by 
having proofs of it (which can be 
obtained from your local news. 
paper) put up by all your local 
paint dealers and master painters 
on their store windows or places 
of business. 

“Set the machinery in motion t 
secure the necessary funds locally 
Have your committee take up the 
proposition with the jobbers, re- 
tailers and master painters of your 
city and sell them on the value 
of this advertisement to them. 
Ask them to pay the cost of run- 
ning the advertisement. 

“When it is definitely 
he copy, wire 
names of news- 
they are to 


decided 
to use t us for 
matrices, giving 
papers to whom 
sent.” 

When Secretary Hoover saw this 


advertisement in proof form he 
immediately sent the following 
telegram to Mr. Trigg: 

“IT am very much interested in 


the co-operation of the paint an 
manufacturers in connec- 
tion with the unemployment prob- 
lem. I believe that the co-opera- 
tion of the industries of this 
country along the same _ lines 
would go far toward relieving 
unemployment during the winter 
months.” 


varnish 


K. Bancroft Returns to 
New York 

K. Bancroft has been represent 
ing the Good Tire & Rubber Co 
as manager of its sales promotion and 
advertising departments Cape Town 
South Africa, has recently severed his 
connection with that company and has 
returned to the United States. He 
plans to open an office in N 





New York as 





representative f a group of South 
African Dutch newspapers 
Dole Valve Retains Porter 


Eastman-Byrne 


The Dole Valve Company, Chicag 
acturer of and vacuum valves 
for radiators, has placed its advertisin 
account with the Porter-E 
Company, Chicago advertising 






manul 










agency 


Remington Agency Has J. W. 
Clement Co. Account 
The J. W. Clement Company, Buffal 
printing house, has placed its advertising 
account with the E. P. Remington 
advertising agency, of Buffa effective 
January 1. 
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R. A. Brewer with D. Auer- 
bach & Son 

R. A. Brewer has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of D. Auerbach & 
Sons, chocolate and candy manufac 
turers, New York. Mr. Brewer was 
formerly with the Detroit Steel Prod 
ucts Company, Detroit, and_ recently 
with the Griffith-Stilling Advertising 
Agency, Boston. 


Dana Jones, Earnshaw Press 
Sales Manager 

Dana Jones has been elected sales 

manager of the Earnshaw Press Cor 

poration, Boston. He also becomes a 

member of the board of directors 


St. Louis Account for Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Chicago 
The Oliver Oil Gas Burner & Ma- 
chine Co., St. Louis, has placed, its 
advertising in the hands of the Chicago 

fice of Ruthraff & Ryan, Inc 


New Account for Powers- 
House Agency 
The account of the American Fork & 
Hoe Company has been placed with The 
Powers-House Co., Cleveland advertising 
agency. 
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D. V. Casey Joins Charles 
Daniel Frey 


Daniel V. Casey, advertising manager 
of the Irving National Bank, New York, 
has resigned to take charge of the copy 
department of Charles Daniel Frey, 
Chicago advertising agency. Prior to 
the war, Mr. Casey was associated with 
Glen Buck, Chicago advertising agency. 
For several years he was managing 
editor of System, going to this publica- 
tion from the National Cash Register 
Company at Dayton, where for a year 
and a half he had been assistant man 
ager of the advertising department. 


Addition to Butterick Trade 
Division 

Albert Seadler, formerly of Murray 

Howe & Co., New York advertising 

agency, which is now a puirt of the 

William H. Rankin Co., has joined the 

staff of the trade division of the But 
terick Publishing Company. 


Cuff Button Advertising from 
Minneapolis 

The Chance Sales Company, Minne 
apolis, has placed its advertising account 
with the Mitchell Advertising Agency, 
also of Minneapolis. National mediums 
will be used to advertise a patented 
cuff button. 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
760 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Brazilian Court Annuls 
20,000 Trade-Mlarks 


A TRADE-MARK decision 
4 having far-reaching results 
has just been reported by Dr 
Momsen, of the Brazilian Bar, 
who states that by a recent judg 
ment the Supreme Court of Bra 
zil has decided that international 
trade-mark registrations made in 
Berne, according to the Berne In 
ternational Convention, are not 
effective in Brazil, unless a full 
description of such registrations is 


published in the Diario Official 
(Official Gazette). The court 
held that publication is an essen 

tial requisite for the validity of a 
cuaeaeaak Brazil, from wha h 


it follows as a necessary const 
quence that a Berne registration, 
in order to be effective there, must 
be published in the Diario O ficial, 
in the same way as a Brazilian 
registration. 

The bearing which this decision 
has upon the trade-mark situation 
in Brazil is very important. Of 
the 20,000 international! registra 
tions made at Berne, none has 
been published in Brazil, so that 
the Supreme Court’s§ decision 
practically annuls them so far as 
that country is concerned. 

As the above decision 
upon the validity of the 


re fle cts 
registra 


tion of trade-marks at Havana, 
under the Buenos Aires Conven 
tion of 1910, the matter becomes 


of vital importance to the Ameri 
can merchant. According to the 
Buenos Aires Convention, two 
inter-American rade-mark bu- 
reaus were provided for, one at 
Havana, to sérve for the northern 
group, and one at Rio de Janeiro, 
for the southern group. Regis- 
trations made at one bureau are 
transferred to the other, without 
additional registration, and be- 
come effective for the whole 
group of American republics. The 
Havana _ registrations, however, 
are deposited in Brazil under the 
same procedure as that of the 
Berne registration; that is to say, 
without publication. In so far as 
Brazil is concerned, therefore, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
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José Antonio Martins, Jr., ys, 

Camillo Mourac & Co., denying 
in validity of a Berne registra- 
tion for lack of publication, 
equally denies the validity of the 
Havana registrations, which are 
deposited in Brazil in the same 
Inanner. 

As a result of this decision, the 
only alternative appears to be to 
comply with the requirements of 
the Domestic trade-mark law for 
the protection of trade-marks 
Brazil under which law publica- 
tion is effected in the Diario 
Official, as required by the decision 


above referred to 


Marshall Field’s 
Advertising Aims 


rhe conviction that it is not only 
neous but bewilde zy and harmful 
iS a sort of mys- 


] Jescribes 














approached only by 
ted was voiced 
’ ffer, advertising director 
f ll eld & Company, Chicago 
mn an address given before the Adver 
tising Club of Indianapolis recently. 
Describing the advertising policy of 
Ss fir haeffer i, in part 


one outstanding rea 
son of Marshall Field & 
Company, it is because they have had 
t ce o 1 heir merchandising 





price : 
f Marshall Field 











& ly the printed ex 
press these I lising policies 
1 practices 

‘To us, advertising is simply printed 

s ilesn tanship We use it to tell the pub 
ic abo ir merchandise, our policies 
and our purposes | ideal With i 
we try to sell our g just the 
vay we would like " our sales 
people sell then With it we try t 
onvey a correct impress 1 unaer 
f our institution By its 


standing 





ts appearance we try 








to ittract the public our store, and t 
make the publi | st what t 
expect when t t a 
business.” 

. ~ . song . aa 7 1 
New Election of New York 


Advertising Club _ 
George Ethridge, president of the 
Ethridge Company, has heen elected 
vice-president of the New York Adver 


tising Club. Russell R. Whitman. owner 
and publisher of the New York Com 
mercial. has been elected a director 





the club. 


Motor Car Account for 
Detroit Agency 


The Handley-Knight Motor | Car 
Company, Kalamazoo. Mich., has placee 
its advertising account with the 


Brotherton-Knoble agency. Detroit 
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A REWARDING MARKET FOR EFFORT NOW 











— Indianapolis Radius is one of the 
country’s great markets that today is 

busy and buying. Let the commercial 
}i agencies give you the facts on failures, 


¢ unemployment, bank clearings and retail 
jer sales for this territory. They show a 





high relative prosperity and mark the 








oe spot for aggressive, intensive selling. 
4 ; 
pon bg 
a » 
° The Indianapolis Radius is compact. Sales- 
f men can cover it quickly and economically. 
- And The Indianapolis News makes a multi- 
plicity of media unnecessary—it requires no 
assistance in its field. 
The Indi lis N 
New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
P 150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bidg. 
USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR’ BASIS 
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Examine These 


I. The Grand Rapids Furniture Record— 








First. Has the largest net paid circulation of any business paper 
in the field. Second, Goes to 51 per cent of all furniture 
and homefurnishings merchandisers rated $10,000 and over. 
Third. Its subscribers have a known buying power of $369, 
897,000. Fourth. It is the logical medium to carry your mes- 
sage to the worthwhile merchandisers in this great market. 


II. The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan— 


First. Blankets the field and is the only business paper ex- 
clusively devoted to the furniture manufacturing industry. 
Second. Is read by 90 per cent of the men who control the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment of this mammoth mart. 
Third. Its subscribers purchase more than $236,653,568 worth 
of raw materials, and spend over $95,000,000 each year for 
equipment. Fourth. It is the only medium that will place your 
story directly before the officials and workers in the furniture 
industry. 


III. The American Funeral Director— 


First. Reaches a virgin field for your products. Second. Covers 
this great market of professional business men in a most 
' thorough fashion. Third. Its individual subscribers have a 
buying power that amounts annually to many thousands of 
dollars. Fourth. It is in closer touch with the associated and 
individual members of the profession than any other business 


paper. 
IV. All three of these publications are A. B. G: mediums, ] 
and belong to the Associated Business Papers, Inc. This 
means proved circulation plus the highest standards in all 
departments. 





Pin this to your request for specific data 
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|Business Papers 


All 
A. B. P.— 
A. B.C. 


Mediums 
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A 
SS 
— 
VICTOR B. BAER CO., EDWARD R. FORD CoO., SAM LEAVICK, 
1265 Broadway, Room 804, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York City Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio 





lishing Company 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 


COMMAND 


—Sales-Action in the Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin field—one of the 
greatest of all markets for 
intensive cultivation. 





4 out of every 5 of the half. 
million buyers in Milwaukee 
who speak English, read The 


Journal daily. 


The Journal’s far-reaching in- 
fluence also penetrates the rich 
state territory. 


Here’s your market for in- 
tensive sales effort! Get started 
now! 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by merit 
HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —-R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A Humble Stockholder Writes of 


Jazz Management 


An Unfortunate Aftermath of the Hectic Days through Which We Have 
Just Passed 


By Henry K. Fish 


KNEW, the moment I clapped 

eyes on him, that he had a 
grouch, not the sort of grouch a 
man has who has slept badly but 
the kind he gets when pretty 
nearly everything goes wrong. 

The only chair on the sunny 
side of the club car was the one 
next mine. He took it. For half 
an hour or so he read the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Then, turning 
to me and pointing to a certain 
story in the Post, he asked: “Have 
you read this?” 

I admitted I had. 

“What do you think of it?” he 
demanded. 

“It—it’s 
hesitatingly. 

He glared at me, snorted and 
then blurted out: “Interesting! 
Of course it’s interesting. It’s 
more than that. Business man 
thinks there’s something wrong 
with him. Huh! Brings in a 
jazzer—just as if there weren't 
enough jazzers in most businesses, 


interesting,” I said, 


already. That’s what’s wrong 
with a lot of business houses, 
right now. Too much jazz. Too 
many jazzers. Huh!” 

Silence. 

Then— 


“Let me tell you a thing or two. 
I'm a business man. I’ve worked 
hard all my life. I’ve managed to 
get together a little money—oh, 
not much, the way you New 
Yorkers look at things; but 
enough to live on if I’m careful. 
And I am. 

“Couple of years ago, I went 
out to California. Figured it was 
about time I had a real vacation. 
Before I left my home town—I’m 
from Indiana—I went over my 
investments with the vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. 
When we finished the job, he 
complimented me—said he had 
never seen a better-balanced list 
of stocks and bonds. Huh!” 


22 
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More silence. 

“The first year—no, the first 
fifteen months after I arrived in 
California, I had a pretty good 
time. Met a lot of old friends 
who had nothing to do but growl 
about the weather—it didn’t rain 
enough to suit them. When it did 
rain they kicked about that, too. 

“However! 

“Along about the first of the 
year, I got my first jolt—the Blank 
Rubber Company passed the divi- 
dend on its common stock. Six 
hundred dollars a year gone! A 
little later, they passed the divi- 
dend on the preferred stock, too. 
That wasn’t the worst of it. First 
thing I knew, I was asked to sign 
a proxy authorizing a committee 
to arrange a short-term note issue 
of—I don’t know how many mil- 
lions. I signed. What else could 
I do? Before I came East, though, 
I made it my business to ask a 
lot of people a lot of questions. 
And I got a lot of information. 
As near as I can get at the facts, 
the Blank Rubber Company has 
an aggravated case of jazz man- 
agement. That’s it—jazz manage- 
ment. They know a lot of things 
that ain’t so. And they don’t know 
a lot of things that are so. Mean- 
while, I’m whistling for my 
$600.” 


$600. 
Silence—but only for a moment. 


WHERE ARE THE DIVIDENDS OF 


YESTERYEAR? 
“Another case! Nearly three 
years ago, I put $6,000 into 


the preferred stock of a certain 
company. My banker told me it 
was almost too conservative a 
stock for a business man like me 
to invest in. Moody gave it a 
fine rating. This company came 
out of the war with a surplus of 
more than $20,000,000—enough to 
pay dividends on the preferred 
stock for the next thirty years. 
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All gone—every cent of it! Divi- 
dends stopped. Five hundred 
dollars a year of my money gone. 
The jazz management that played 
ducks and drakes with the com- 
pany’s surplus—it’s gone, too. 
That’s one comfort. 

“Same way with the preferred 
stock I own in the Ditto Oil Com- 
pany. Surplus cut in two. Divi- 
dends suspended. Bankers’ com- 
mittee in charge. New financing 
necessary. The bunch of jazzers 
that were in control of the prop- 
erty have been fired. But where's 

my $400 a year? Eh? 

“T’ve got some stock—preferred 
stock, of course—in a big sugar 
company. Dividends are being 
paid, but I’m not sure they are 
being earned. The surplus? There 
isn’t any. 

‘Among my other investments 
is a bunch of stock—common and 
preferred—in a Western railroad. 
It is still paying dividends—re- 
duced dividends—but it isn’t earn- 
ing them. And I know why. The 
stock is so widely distributed that 
no one stockholder is in a position 
to tell the management where it 
gets off. Of course, some of thes« 
days, there will be a blow-up. The 
old crowd will be out and a new 
crowd will be in. Perhaps then 
the road will have a chance.” 

It was getting dark. The porter 
switched on the electric lights. 
Mr. Grouch lighted a cigar, picked 
up his Saturday Evening Post as 
if to resume reading it, laid it 
down and went on. 

“The worst of it is that I’ve got 
to grin and bear it. I can’t do a 
thing. My income has been cut 
40 per cent because the men at 
the head of businesses in which 
I have a financial interest seem to 
lack ordinary horse-sense. What 
are these men paid for? It isn’t 
for the work they do. It is be- 
cause they are supposed to have 
certain qualities which the every- 
day man hasn’t got—the ability to 
see ahead, for example. Right 
there is where they’ve fallen down. 
I—and a half million other men 
and women are paying the price 
of their lack of foresight. 

“During the war, we had a 
chance to corral the trade of th« 
world. We threw it away. Jazz 
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management ! W ell,”—look- 
ing at his watch—“it’s about time 
for supper. The missus is hungry 


by now. ’‘Night.” 
And he toddled off. 
Which faithful record of an 


actual happening is set down here 
with the comment “important and 
probably true.” 


National Vigilance Committee 
on Interstate Vigilance Com- 
mission 


The National 
through its counsel, 
has sent out the 
tion regarding the 
Commission: 

“An organization calling itself the 
Interstate Vigilance Commission has re 
cently appeared in New York City. In 
quiries at the office of this commission 
have been met with a refusal to give 
any details of the people behind it 
and any particular justification of its 
existence 

“It is stated that its object is t 
render reports free of charge on any 
promotion and to wage war on fake pro 
moters. We do not know what facili 
ties or connections the so-called Inter 
state Vigilance Commission has for 
gathering’ reliable information _ that 
would enable it to render a service of 
this kind. 

“Although originally 
that they would not accept contribu 
tions or charge any fees, but that it 
was a public service financed by philan 
thropic men who desired to remain i 
the background, the Interstate Viligance 
Commission is now soliciting Sustaining 
Members at $10 each. 

“In view of the similarity of the 
name of this organization and its prac 
tice of soliciting contributions and 
calling the contributors ‘Sustaining 
Members,’ there is, undoubtedly a pos 
sibility of confusion arising in some 
minds between the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs and the Interstate Vigilance 
Commission Therefore. we desire t 
state now that the Interstate Vigilance 
Commission has no cenmiection whates er 
with our organization, and we have t veer 
mable to get any information regarding 
t and its sponsors.” 


Vigilance Committee, 
‘ William Winter 
following communica 

Interstate Vigilance 


stated to us 





St. Louis Agency’s New 


Account 
The Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belle 
ville, Ill., maker of machines for cut 
ting eaniiin has oe its er 
in charge of the Adamars S 
Louis advertising agency 
Durant Moves Advertising 


Headquarters 
The advertising department of Duriwt 
Motors, Inc., has been moved from New 
York to the Long Island City factory 
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get the 
FACTS 


about Baltimore 


@ The Service Department of THE BALTIMORE 
SUN is always ready to help the agency or manu- 
facturer who wants to place a meritorious article on 
the Baltimore market. We will make a survey of the 
local situation and advise frankly whether or not we 
believe the product can be profitably distributed 
in this territory. A sincere and intelligent attempt 
will be made to solve your merchandising problems 
in Baltimore, 


@ The Service Department’s route lists covering 
grocery, drug and other lines are kept constantly 
up-to-date. They will save much time and money 
for your salesmen in securing successful distribution 
through the dealers into the homes of Maryland’s 
big city. 


@ To cover this growing market efficiently and 
econcmically use THE BALTIMORE SUN. 


@ If you are coming into Baltimore, write our Service 
Department for the facts 


Everything In Baltimore 





SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg.. Chicago 








Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘“*Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 





Profit Should Be Figured on 
Selling Price 





When Figured on Cost Price, It Causes Too Much Confusion 


, Battimore, Mp 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Several years ago you published an 
article showing how to figure profit. I 
cut this out but mislaid it, and would 
segvouate it if you could give me this 
information. An article retails for $8.50 
and sells to dealer at 25 per cent off this 
list price. Show me how to figure the 
profit to the dealer, he to base the rate 
of profit on what it costs him. That is, 
cost $6.375, selling price $8.50—$2.125 
profit, or what percentage of profit. 

Thanking you in advance for this in- 
formation, and regretting the fact that 
I am so far behind in not knowing this 
second grade problem, 

J. P. Cappen. 


ROFIT may be figured either 

on the cost price or on the selling 
price. The usual custom, though, 
is to figure it on the selling price. 
The latter method is preferable 
from every standpoint. It is an 
easier way to calculate and it is 
certainly less confusing. The rea- 
son for this is that merchants are 
likely to compare all their ex- 
penses to their sales. “My sales 
are $500,000 a year” the merchant 
calculates “and my rent is $20,000; 
or four per cent.” He doesn’t 
figure his rent on the cost of those 
$500,000 worth of goods. He in- 
variably figures’ on his sales 
volume. Since expenses are com- 
puted in that manner, profits must 
be computed in like fashion, or 
the merchant will soon get his 
affairs into a topsy-turvy condi- 
tion. 

The example which Mr. Cadden 
cites is not typical. As a rule 
goods are not sold to retailers less 
discounts from list prices. That 
is done in some lines, but gener- 
ally merchandise to the dealer is 
sold at net prices, such as “four 
dozen so-and-so at $36 a dozen.” 
Suppose the merchant wishes to 
sell these articles so as to make 
a gross margin of 33% per cent 
on the selling price. The selling 


price would then be arrived at by 
letting 100 per cent stand for it. 
Deducting 33% per cent from this 
would leave 6624 per cent or the 
The cost being $36 or 6634 


cost. 
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of the selling price, the way to 
get the selling price is to divide 
$36 by 6634 per cent, which gives 
us the result of $54 a dozen. 

As a matter of fact, the mer- 
chant does not go through all that 
mathematical rigamarole. Heknows 
that $36 a dozen is $3 each. He also 
knows that to make 33% per cent 
margin, he has to sell a $3 item for 
$4.50. He knows all these calcu- 
lations by heart and makes them 
mechanically. 

Manufacturers should pay more 
attention to this. When they pro- 
mote their wares to the retailer, 
they sometimes are too extrava- 
gant in estimating the profit possi- 
bilities in the line. They figure 
the profits on the cost price and 
thus make the merchant’s margin 
seem larger than it really is. This 
is a mistake. It discounts the 
value of the whole proposition in 
the: retailer’s mind, for he right- 
fully surmises that if the manv- 
facturer is umrestrained in his 
profit estimates, he is likely to be 
inaccurate in his other statements. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins Smith, Denne & Moore 


John C. Hogan, recently Eastern 
United States manager of The Conti- 
nental Publishing Company, Ltd., of 
Canada, publisher of Everywoman's 
World and La@ Canadienne, has joined 
the staff of Smith, Denne & Moore, 
advertising agency, with headquarters 
at Toronto. Mr. Hogan had been with 
The Continental Publishing Company 
nearly three years. 
Trunk Account for Hannab- 

Crawford 

The Schmidt Trunk Company o 
Oshkosh, Wis., has placed its account 
with Hannah-Crawford, Inc., of Mil 
waukee. A campaign to dealers through 
trade publications is being planned. 


Rupert Thomas with Street 


& Finney 
Rupert Thomas, formerly with the 
Eugene McGuckin Company, Phila 


delphia, advertising agency, has joined 
the staff of Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency. 
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THE HELP YOU GET 
IN CONNECTICUT 


O-OPERATION by newspapers in establishing or 

re-establishing products locally is usually taken for 
granted—but the papers in the Connecticut Five-Star 
Combination give performance that brings results. They 
work with sales forces in a way that breaks down sales 
obstacles and secures dealers and dealer-support. 








Research work which has already been done by these 
five leading newspapers makes it possible to supply ad- 
vertisers, on short notice, with a complete analysis of 
trade conditions in this territory as affecting their par- 
ticular product. Lists have been compiled which will 
show them the exact outlets for their products in these 
five trading areas. 





And where in these United States can you obtain for 
your product such uniformity of advertising effort and ( 
co-operation as in the five principal trading areas of 
Connecticut—covered by this Combination? 





There you have the main reason for the Five-Star 
Combination—a grouping of “best buys” that enable 
an advertiser to cover the State’s five principal 
trading areas at lowest cost. 







ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 





CONNECTICUT if 
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})AND THE PAPERS 
CUT THAT GIVE IT TO You 





F Connecticut’s 1,380,631 population, 74%, or 





\ing or : it , 
aan fe 1,028,000, are in the five principal trading areas— 
ve-Star Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, New London and 
. They Meriden. 
™ eoles These five areas are best covered by these five papers: 
Hartforc Courant New Haven Journal-Courier 
Waterbury Republican New London Day 
y these Meriden Record 
ply ad- These papers stand foremost in their respective cities. Each 
lysis of covers the city as well as the suburbs, and combined they can 
. thus be depended upon to carry advertising messages to virtually 
ir par- ; = . es ; 
a all the buying elements in these trading territories. Their com- 
ch will bination therefore offers the most economical coverage of the 
n these whole territory. If you want further facts on how well Con- 
necticut can be covered in this manner, just write for one of the 
special folios, “Connecticut and Her Trading Areas.” While the 
: edition lasts, a copy will gladly be sent on request. 
ain for 
ort and GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, 
reas of Representatives CONNECTICUT 
World Bidg., Tremont Bldg., Trading Areas 
New York Beston 
ar Tribune Bidg., = Hartford 
Chicago RY ; 
- NN New Haven 
Da 


Waterbury 
Y New London 


Meriden 


Embracing 1,028.990 people, 
r 74% of the State’s total 
population. 
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—the best way to sell John Smith 


is obviously in his home town 
where your goods are on sale 
and through his local News- 


papers. 


Is it logical to think that John 
Smith can be sold _ through 
mediums of thinly scattered 
national circulation said _ to 
reach Smith’s neighbor and the 
influential citizen who lives on 
the hill? 


Daily Newspapers reach every- 
body in precisely the best mar- 
kets you select, make quick sales 
in big volume, minimize evils 
of substitution. 


Don’t put too much credence on 
the claim that the majority will 
imitate the minority. Don’t you 
think John Smith thinks for 
himself? The whole country is 
John Smith and his wife. 


In other words, the Newspaper 
is the shortest distance between 
John Smith and your merchan- 
dise. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
, Atlanta 
New York ; 
San Francisco 
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Starts in Basement; Made Great 
through Advertising 


How “Atmosphere,” Combined in Art, Color, Container and Proper 
Appeal, Quickly Nationalized Hipolite Company 


By C. M. Harrison 


HEN it comes to the matter 

of selling the women some- 
thing to use in cooking, The 
Hipolite Company, of St. Louis, 
believes it pays big to spend a lit- 
tle extra money to add a touch 
of daintiness and attractiveness to 
the advertising presentation and 
to the container in which the ar- 
ticle is sold. 

In the marketing of its “Hip-o- 
lite marshmallow creme” the 
company has tried all sorts of 
experiments in merehandising. It 
has lived exceedingly fast in this 
respect from the time, less than 
ten years ago, when W. H. Hipo- 
lite, the president of the company, 
began the manufacture of marsh- 
mallow powder in the basement of 
his home in St. Louis. In its rapid 
and almost unparalleled growth to 
its present proportions of national 
advertiser, with distribution in 
practically every town in the 
country, the company has learned 
some fine points in advertising to 
which it ascribes a considerable 
portion of its success. 

The use of plain black-and- 
white in its national advertising 
has been supplanted by process 
color pages. From now on the 
chances are that about all the 
black-and-white Hip-o-Lite ad- 
vertising that will be seen will 
be in newspapers. 

“Pages in color cost money,” 
W. H. Hipolite, president of the 
company, said to Printers’ INK. 
“But their pulling power for a 
product like ours makes them an 
extremely good investment. We 
never skimp in such matters as 
putting on an additional color or 
two when the advertisement might 
get by in pretty decent shape with- 
out them. Women reading the 
advertisements, of course, are not 
acquainted with their technical 
get-up. They would not notice 
the absence of a color, as would 
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an expert. But some way or other 
the advertisement thus slighted 
would not impress them as would 
the finished product. 

“Similar considerations apply to 
the physical methods of handling 
our product. It has been sent out 
in various kinds of containers, in- 
cluding Mason fruit jars: Now 
we have perfected a glass jar of 
individual type with a patent top. 
This is so attractive that it 
matches up well with our adver- 
tisements. Placed on a grocer’s 
shelf it will draw trade by its 
very appearance. 

“Tn all our advertising we try to 
convey the ‘chef atmosphere.’ 
This, perhaps, would not be nec- 
essary if we were trying to show 
women how to cook bacon and 
eggs. But what we have to sell 
deals with the creation of dainty 
desserts of many kinds. Women 
like to feel that the desserts they 
serve on their own tables not only 
taste as well but look as well as 
those served in high-class hotels 
and restaurants. In other words, 
the mechanical execution of our 
advertising, the advertising appeal 
itself and the container all work 
toward the common end of put- 
ting over the idea of attractive- 
ness, daintiness and class.” 


LOWLY BIRTH OF A SUCCESSFUL 
PRODUCT 


When Mr. Hipolite started 
making marshmallow powder in 
his basement he had just suffered 
business reverses in another line 
which left him practically flat, so 
far as money went. He bought a 
modest supply of raw materials. 
His wife’s flour sifter and a 
couple of galvanized tubs repre- 
sented his equipment. He made a 
few packages of marshmallow 
powder, found a sale for it among 
some St. Louis bakers, got his 
money, bought more raw material 
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and repeated the operation. Lit- 
tle by little he worked up quite 
a trade among bakers. He would 
labor a good part of the night in 
preparing powder to fill the orders 
he had taken the day before. In 
the morning he would deliver the 


witt) HIP-O-LITE ! 
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tising came about a_ year later 
during a visit to the I!linois Mas. 
ter Bakers’ Association. He dem- 
onstrated his product and_ took 
many orders. The process was 
repeated in other States. Then 
he began to see that his product 


could go over in a 
really big way if he 
could get it into a 


shape enabling it to 


be merchandised te 
housekeepers. The 
marshmallow creme 
was the result. This 
is really a liquid 
marshmallow that 
can be quickly used 


for a large variety of 
desserts. The creme 
was tried out in a 
local way and quickly 
proved popular. In 
the national distribu- 
tion plan that 
lowed stocks were 
first placed with the 
jobber and then a 
consumer and retail 
market created, by 
advertising. The ad- 
vertising has been 
growing each year 

The market for 
Hip-o-lite, as the 
marshmallow creme 
is officially called, 1s 
being constantly wid- 
ened through educa- 
tional advertising that 
shows, women new 
and interesting ways 
in which to utilize it 


ft 
tol 





TRADING HIP-O-LITE, 


APPEARING IN 


UP ADVERTISEMENT OF 
COLOR IN 


powder and collect for it. The 


afternoon would be devoted to 
soliciting and doing promotional 
work. The next step would be 


to go and buy enough raw ma- 
terial to make up the powder to 
fill the orders he had received. 

Eventually came the addition of 
a mixing machine, then the em- 
ployment of a girl or two. Finally 
almost all the house was given 
over to the manufacture of marsh- 
mallow powder. 

Mr. Hipolite’s first insight into 
the possibilities of national adver- 


WOMEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


Originally intended 
as a cake filling, its 
use now has been ex- 
tended in many ways 
having to do with such things as 
sauces, salads, candies, ice creams, 
and even sandwiches. 

The main theme of the adver- 
tising is to show that the so-called 
“luxury desserts” of the caterer 
and the professional chef art 
really more economical than the 
uninteresting sweets of the home 
menu. This has proved to be# 
most productive angle, inasmuch 
as the average woman has believed 
that such desserts would make 
necessary an additional trail 
upon the family budget. 


THE ORIGINAI 
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Two records—the 
A. B.C, statements on 
circulation, and the 
local merchants’ figures 
on advertising —show 
the steady, dependable, 
home-read circulation 
in Minneapolis belongs 
to The Journal, and the 
consistent preference of 
those advertisers who 
know Minneapolis best is 
for space in The Journal. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, yy and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Recipes of a timely nature are 
featured in the advertising. Dur- 
ing the 1921 fruit season attractive 
page presentations in colors told 
how to serve marshmallow creme 
with berries and fruits. 

“It is as economical as plain 
cream ‘and sugar,” the advertise- 
ment ‘said, “but you cannot 
imagine how much richer and 
more delicious.” Every advertise- 
ment strongly features the com- 
pany’s’ “Book of Caterers’ and 
Chefs’ Professional Recipes.” If 
recipes are not given in the ad- 
vertisement there are illustrations 
of various kinds of seasonable 
dishes. shown in tempting col- 
ors. Then the reader is invited 
to send for the recipe book, 
which: shows in detail how ‘to 
make these and other dishes. 

The. book, which contains a 
large number of recipes obtained 
from leading chefs and caterers, 
makes. much of the “professional 
touch”: in everyday desserts. It 
impresses the housewife with the 
important fact that the knack of 
preparing a seemingly elaborate 
salad, confection or dessert is 
many times in the sauce and not 
in the dish itself. 

The women are advised not to 
bother preparing elaborate dishes 
at all, but to go straight along 
with .their gelatines, tapiocas, 
fruits, berries, puddings and pas- 
tries and then look to the sauce. 

“The chances are,” it says, 
“that your excellent desserts are 
eloquently incomplete for want of 
an appropriate sauce to dress 
them up. The same difference 
that distinguishes a crisp lettuce 
salad with a good dressing from 
one equally crisp but served with 
plain vinegar marks the real point 
of difference between caterers’ 
creations and the average run of 
home desserts.” 

The whole substance of The 
Hipolite Company’s educational 
campaign is to show women that 
the caterer’s way of supplying the 
charm, of novelty to commonplace 
dishes is really amazingly simple. 
Throughout the advertising mat- 
ter there are such suggestions as 
“Just for the joy of it, try a 
baked apple with marshmallow 
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topping,” the suggestion being 
enforced by a color illustration 
showing the daintiest kind 9 
“setting” for the apple thus pre- 
pared. 

“The fact that a 
not work in her own kitchen 
under the rather showy condi- 
tions portrayed in the picture,” 
said Mr. Hipolite, “is all the more 
reason why she is intiuenced by 
the appeal which we use. The 
French are universally associated 
with good cooking. When we think 
of a chef we think of a French. 
man automatically. In our adver- 
tising we talk a great deal abou 
chets and about good-looking as 
well as good-tasting things to eat. 
This is why we have the French 
atmosphere in our illustrations 
and why the same appeal is con- 
sistently made throughout. If a 
thing can be used in making des- 
serts and other things that will 
be beautiful to the eyes—such as 
are the productions of profession- 
al cooks—then it naturally fol- 
lows that the container in which 
the product is sold and all the 
advertising telling about it should 
be correspondingly beautiful.” 

In its work of selling to retail- 
ers, the company lays much stress 
on the value of the grocer allying 
himself with advertised goods, 
making the claim that “Hip-o-lite 
is the heaviest advertised marsh- 
mallow creme in the world.” Win- 
dow cutouts and interior dis- 
play pieces, bearing the same 
consistent art appeal that is pres- 
ent in all the advertising, . are 
supplied every dealer so that he 
may identify his store with the 
advertising effort that constantly 
is in progress. The container, 
with its appeal to the eye, adds 
another advertising element. All 
these forces combined go a long 
way toward making selling eas 
—something that has been the 
primary policy of The Hipolite 
Company from the beginning. 


woman may 


Has Peerless Electric Account 


The Peerless Electric Company, Wart- 
ren, O., has placed its account we 
The Frailey Advertising Com 
Youngstown, O. Direct-mail and, ce 
operative newspaper advertising will be 
used 
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Again—Advertising Versus 
Propaganda and Press Agent 


No. 18 

Somebody read a previous week’s ad- 
vertisement and said it was “bunk” be- 
cause there are no papers “easier” for a 
press agent to “work” for a “story” than 
DAILY NEWS RECORD and WOMEN’S 
WEAR. 

True, but the big thing for publicity 
managers to accomplish is to keep 
“stories” out of newspapers. 

There’s a “committee” in the office as 
this is written, trying unsuccessfully to 
do that very thing. 

Propaganda, or the press agent’s 
“story,” is often news of business signifi- 
cance, if its source is frankly indicated. 
Readers of Fairchild publications are en- 
titled to, and get, news from all sources. 

That’s the reason men and women 
everywhere who control distribution in 
textile, apparel and related industries 
make these publications their first source 
of business information—which means 
exceptional advertising value. 


Always the dry facts below as evidence— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspaperse—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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WOMAN’S CHRISTMAS 

begins long before the mistle- 
toe is hung on Christmas Eve. 
There are weeks of planning and 
sewing and knitting, for gifts that 
bear the giver’s charm are best 
of all. 


The Woman’s Home Companion for 
December is filled with the things 
women want to know at Christmas 
time—how to make gifts, ideas for 
Christmas parties, toys for the chil- 
dren. Nothing has been neglected— 
there is even work for Santa to do in 
the kitchen. 


Every page in the December number 
is a page to pore over. 
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“The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion believes in making its 
readers stop at every page. 
Our editorial enthusiasm does 
not diminsh as we approach 
the final pages. ‘They must be 
as interesting and as helpful as 
the front pages. We want our 
readers to stop and read some- 
thing, and come back and read 
something else. A reader, ac- 
cording to our simple defini- 
tion, is one who reads.” 


Gertrude B. Lane 
Editor 
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IT’S THE FARM WOMEN WHO 
PURCHASE RANGES 


A recent investigation, made in the 
stores of 150 dealers in ranges in five 
Central Western States, gives the fol- 
lowing information: 


The makes of ranges sold and price. 
Percentage of farm trade. 


The chief buying influence on the 
dealer. 


The co-operation extended by man- 
ufacturers to the dealer. 


The most popular size. 
The most popular color. 
Much other interesting data. 


A few copies are available for distri- 


bution. Address 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
Standard Farm Papers, inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building 95 Madison Avenue 


Chicago, Il. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Ciroulations 
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What Editors Know That Might 
Help You 


The Seventh of a Series of Articles on Digging Out the “Big Idea” 
By an Ex-Copy Chief 


HE earnest advertiser, seeking 

the “big idea” on which to 
base his advertising and market- 
ing plans, will do well to consider 
editors as a possible source of in- 
formation and inspiration. 

As a rule editors do not know 
very much about marketing. But 
they do know about people and 
their interests, and that knowledge 
can often be applied to the mar- 
keting of a given product to ex- 
cellent advantage. 

Less than three years ago a 
well-known household commodity 
was reintroduced on the market, 
and the central idea of the adver- 
tising was built around a casual 
remark made by the editor of a 
certain women’s magazine. This 
editor receives several thousand 
letters every year from her read- 
ers seeking information on the 
problem for which this commodity 
was a specific, and out of her deep 
knowledge of the problem, rather 
than of the product, she casually 
uttered a sentence around which 
the whole campaign for that com- 
modity was built. Probably no 
other method of research would 
have developed that particular 
idea. It was one of those ideas 
that grow out of ripe experience. 

It is their ripe experience in 
dealing with and editing to large 
groups of people with similar 
tastes and interests that gives edi- 
tors a fund of information and a 
broad viewpoint that is frequently 
very helpful to the advertiser. To 
be sure, editors cannot always be 
depended upon to prescribe off- 
hand the idea upon which a par- 
ticular product can be most suc- 
cessfully marketed. They are not 
clairvoyant. But they can often 
give one a clearer idea of people’s 
tastes and ideas and wonderings 
in connection with a particular 
class of products, or the use for 
which products of this class are 
intended. And not infrequently 
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they have a fund of special or 
technical information that is not 
generally available, or else they 
can tell the searcher where or to 
whom to go for such information. 
This applies not only to women’s 
magazines, but to class publica- 
tions and to mediums limiting 
their appeal to a certain definite 
layer of the country’s population. 
And it applies particularly to 
trade and technical journals and 
farm papers. The editors of 
many of these publications are 
experts in their field, and not 
infrequently they are the leading 
authorities. Such editors abso- 
lutely know the how, what, where, 
when and who of a given trade, 
profession or science. They can 
sometimes save an advertiser 
months of time and hundreds or 
thousands of dollars. 


INFORMATION GLADLY GIVEN 


Editors work against a back- 
ground of assorted information, 
views, ideas,, pictures, develop- 
ments, facts, figures, and acquaint- 
ance with sources of- knowledge, 
the extent and depth of which fre- 
quently they do not themselves 
realize because they have built it 
up so gradually, often over a pe- 
riod of years. My experience has 
been that nearly all of them will 
give freely of this background to 
advertisers and prospective adver- 
tisers who approach them in the 
right spirit. Most of them are 
very busy persons, and naturally 
they cannot be expected to devote 
all their time to answering adver- 
tisers’ questions. But I have yet 
to have the experience of ap- 
proaching an editor with a sensi- 
ble proposition or query without 
getting some help or counsel that 
was valuable. And sometimes I 
have been astonished at the re- 


sults of an editorial contact. Fields . ° 


of thought that had never oc- 
curred to me have been suggested, 
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and. sources of information that 
I had not supposed were available 
have been opened to me. 

Particularly in promoting a new 
article or device or product is it 
a good plan to consult the editors 
of the publications in the field in 
which the new article or device or 
product is to be introduced. Often 
these editors will be able to bring 
up suggestions or criticisms that 
will be invaluable in perfecting 
the thing to be marketed or in 
planning its marketing. And in 
technical and semi-technical lines 
often they know of other people 
who are working or have worked 
on the same problem or proposi- 
tion. For, do not forget that the 
mam or woman at the editorial 
desk gets a bird’s-eye view of the 
world which his or her publication 
serves. Many ideas, many pic- 
tures, many articles and write-ups, 
many facts and figures and sur- 
mises and schemes and _ stories 
pass over the editorial desk that 
never get into the _ publication. 
These are stored up in the editor’s 
mind and sometimes in the files. 
The average editor knows at least 
twice as much as goes into his 
publication. 

Only recently a man walked into 
a trade journal editor’s office in 
New York with a new device he 
intended marketing, 

“Tt isn’t new,” commented the 
editor. “A man in Pennsylvania 
has worked.out the same idea—he 
tried to get me to print a boost 
for it, which I wouldn’t do—but 
your device has one feature that 
his hasn’t, and that ought to make 
your road easier to travel.” 

In effect this editor had pointed 
out in this offhand way the “big 
idea” for the marketing campaign 
for that device. It was not a 
matter of weighty judgment; it 
was a matter of common sense ap- 
plied against an editorial back- 
ground, 

The advertiser who would seek 
help or ideas from editors should, 
perhaps, be cautioned on one 
point: he need not expect the edi- 
tor to enthuse unreservedly over 
his product or appliance, or what- 
. ever it is he is marketing, for the 
editor’s publication is an impar- 
tial carrier of advertising messages 





and the editor cannot be expected 
to take sides in favor of any spe- 
cial product or appliance. What 
the editor often can do, though, 
is help an advertiser to broaden 
his own ideas regarding his com- 
petitors and their products or ap- 
pliances. And that in itself is 
healthy treatment, for until we 
properly gauge our competition we 
are not in a position to exercise 
good marketing generalship. 

However, it is in interpreting 
people and their living modes and 
needs, and their habits of thought 
and action, rather than in compar- 
ing products and their advantages, 
that the editor can generally be 
of the most service to the adver- 
tiser. 

This article should not be con- 
cluded without mention of the 
splendid assistance the research 
and merchandising departments 
of the various magazines and 
newspapers and = class mediums 
are rendering advertisers in 
their search for marketing ideas 
and information. In some in- 
stances these research facilities 
are under the control of the edi- 
torial department, and in others 
they are under the direction of the 
business - developing department. 
Their work is not described here 
in detail because it is too well 
known and too generally appre- 
ciated to need description. Suffice 
it to say, moré than one adver- 
tiser owes his success to a “big 
idea” developed by one of these 
research laboratories. 

Naturally, where a_ publication 
maintains such a laboratory or de- 
partment, the inquiring adver- 
tiser should take advantage of 
that and not bother the editors, 
for the research workers will 
themselves approach the editors 
for any information they may 
have that is not available in the 
research department. 


Chicago Periodical to Increase 
Page Size 
Mother's Magazine and Home Life, 


Chicago, on January 1 will increase its 
page size from 680 lines to 700 lines. 


John C. Morse, previously with the 
Kean Service, Inc., Boston, has joined 
the “+ ay department of the Provi- 
dence, R. 1., News. 
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An incomparable photograph of “the 
incomparable Pavlowa” reproduced 
from a photograph in Harper’s Bazar. 


I, VERY month Harper’s Bazar publishes 

photographs of the most distinguished ar- 
tists of the stage, taken exclusively for the 
Bazar. In fact, besides Fashions, every month 
Harper’s Bazar plans to meet every interest of 
the woman of wealth and social position. 


Harpers Bagar 
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Dig for New Uses of the 
Product 


By J. O. Martin 


DVERTISING copy has evi- 

dently made such rapid strides 
that it has, in schoolday lan- 
guage, “skipped a couple of 
grades” and gone on to “new 
angles,” * ‘artistic atmosphere” and 
“psychological appeal,” before 
studying some of the more ele- 
mentary lessons. 

After all, a person buys a thing 
because he wants to use it for 
something, and more people would 
buy more things if they knew 
they could use these things in 
more ways. Continual harping on 
quality and cheapness has become 
rather tiresome to the average 
reader. The standard of adver- 
tised goods is so high today that 
he takes quality for granted and 
presumes the price to be consist- 
ent with quality. 

Tell all the old uses for your 
product and set yourself to dig up 
new ones. To come down to 
cases, take alarm clocks. The use 
of this festive piece of furniture 
should not be confined to the early 
morning hours. 

How often during the day does 
the housekeeper exclaim, “My! I 
didn’t know it was so late !”” She 
simply forgets to look at the clock. 
A healthy alarm clock refuses to 
be forgotten. Suppose she wants 
to cook a roast or bake a cake 
and is afraid she’ll forget to take 
it out on time. The lcud ring of 
“Big Ben” or “Little Willie,” 
the case may be, calls her atten- 
tion to it. 

Here are some more uses: To 
remind the kids it’s time to start 
for school, to remind madame it’s 
time to go downtown, to remind 
the hostess that the guests will be- 
gin to arrive in about fifteen min- 
utes, to remind the busy woman 
that dinner time is approaching, to 
remind the late caller that he has 
a home, to remind the bookworm 
that it’s time to quit reading and 
go to bed. 


From an 
ington, D. ¢ 


address before the Wash 
Advertising Club. 
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Writing copy is not a difficult 
thing. All you really need is a 
thorough knowledge of the goods 
or service you are trying to sell: 
a fair knowledge of English as it 
is written and spoken; a large 
knowledge of human beings as 
they are; an enthusiasm that never 
dries up or runs out, and a sin- 
cerity that is almost as painful as 
a New England conscience. If 
you have all these things you can 
probably write copy that people 
will read and believe. 


When a Feller Ne Needs a Trunk 


“What do you carry in your pockets?” 
ask Weber and Heilbroner, New York 
clothiers, in a current newspaper adver- 
tisement which advertises little besides 
the folly of buying a suit, loading the 
pockets and expecting it to keep its 
newness, “A ,customer tried on a suit 
the other day,” the copy runs. “It fitted 
so well that he decided to wear it out of 
the store. Before leaving, he trans- 
ferred from the pockets of the old suit 
to the new suit the following items: 


Two handkerchiefs, 1 pair gloves, 1 
package cigarettes, 1 pipe, 1 —_ 1 
fountain pen, 1 bunch o keys, 1 watch, 


1 billfold, 1 pocket notebook, 1 sub 
urban time-table, 3 old letters, 2 boxes 
matches, 1 penknife, 1 put-and-take top, 
1 box of pills, 2 dollars in change, | 
spectacle case, 1 bunch cigar store cou 
pons. 

Concludes the advertisement: “Trim- 
ness of line is the New York note in 
men’s clothes this fall. The designer 
cannot do everything, however.” 


New Jersey Fruit Growers 
Unite to Market Crops 


On December 2 there were completed 
plans for bringing under one great cen- 
tral selling organization all the fruit 
growers of New Jersey. The new or 
ganization will be known as the New. 
Jersey Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Asso 
ciation. The plan adopted is that of a 
non-stock, non-profit organization, 
financed by the growers on a pro rata 
basis of fruit-bearing trees. Joseph 
Barton, of Marlton, is chairman of the 
committee on organization. The object 
is to simplify marketing by cutting down 
overhead and planning a distribution of 
the crop that will benefit the grower and 
the consumer. 


Advertise Motor Invention of 
Professors 


Motor trade journals are carrying ad- 
vertisements describing the deglare- 
scope, a new device to control by re- 
flection the distribution of rays from 
automobile lights. It istthe invention of 
Professors Elof Benson and William S 
Franklin, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and is being handled by 
the Deglarescope Company, Detroit 
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a What does this mean to you? 
In the Minneapolis market The Minneapolis 

yo Tribune Far Exceeds any other Newspaper in 

ok Financial Advertising Volume. 
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the 4 P . 

= Tribune’s Total lead this year to 

ted 

wi date 

“i 100,339 Agate Lines 

i Foreign lead 74,415 Lines 

‘OP, . 

* Local lead 25,924 Lines 

ve The Tribune is the Financial Guide 

of Northwest Investors. 

ted They buy on the advice of its financial pages. 

voit Financial Reader Interest is developed to a very 

ew, high and valuable degree. Offerings to our 

‘2 4 people through The Tribune are Quickly 

“n Absorbed. 
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, THE MINNEAPOLIS ‘TRIBUNE 

" National Advertising Representatives 

= JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN, Inc. 

va Times Building Tribune Building 
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“Nn inety per cent of 
our farm customers 
pay cash. 


“Over half our business is with farm- 
ers,” write R. L. Leeson & Sons, 
merchants of Elwood, Indiana, a city of 
10,700. “We are passing the million- 
dollar mark in sales for the third suc- 


cessive year. 


“Our farm trade always has been de- 
pendable and we appreciate it especially 
now since some of our local industries 
have slowed down. 


“Our volume of sales is just as heavy 
as ever. There is plenty of business to 
be had by going after it and convincing 
people you are giving them fair and 
honest values. 


““We increased our advertising when 
the slump came and it brought returns. 


‘The COUNTRY 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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R. L. Leeson & Sons’ Store 
at Elwood, Indiana, 
in 1903 and today. 


‘“‘We find THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN influences our 
customers’ demands, for it is read 
by the most progressive farm 
families in our trade territory.’’ 


GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Creative Strength 
—Printing Power 


VISIONARIES, imaginators, cre- 
ative cloud dwellers, tramplers 
of precedent, enemies of dogma, a 
copy, art and type contingent of 
practical idealists — the Columbian 
Service. % Each Columbian crafts- 
man is committed to this ideal: his part— 
text, type or illustration—must speak the 
spirit of the other two. A three-fold, single 
service— comprehensive and economical. 
w A single mailing piece suggestion or cam- 
paign in tabloid layout—tell us what you 
want to accomplish. Leave it to us to 
work out. 


olumbian Service 
dh SLNW. Washington OG 
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How to Make a True Forecast of 
Direct-Mail Returns 


Lists, Mailing Pieces, Costs and Percentages, Based on Actual Experience 


By H. C. Joyce 


‘6. JERE is some wonderful lit- 
erature; it has a real ap- 
peal and it is beautifully done 
into print. We had better mail 

this to that new list of 500,000.” 

How often have remarks such 
as that been made and decisions 
for mailing reached as summarily 
as this would indicate! 

All who have cccasion to use 
direct-mailing methods will be 
glad to know, I am sure, that it 
is entirely possible to determine 
before your literature is mailed 
to a big list whether the mailing 
will be profitable or not. My ex- 
perience has shown me that I can 
forecast the returns that are going 
to come from any direct mailing 
almost as accurately as I can fig- 
ure up the returns after the re- 
plies have stopped coming in. 
Obviously, a plan that makes this 
possible is likely to be worth a 
great many hundred dollars to 
every firm that does direct-by- 
mail merchandising, and so I am 
going to give the details of my 
plan for testing mailing lists. 

After I have shown how the 
value of the lists can be accu- 
rately determined, I will show 
how the same plan can be used 
for testing the literature itself. 

In my experience, I have found 
that certain lists for a certain 
kind of a proposition are worth- 
less, but on a proposition that de- 
mands a large volume of sales, it 
might pay to test such lists. In 
other words, it is unwise to at- 
tempt to make a rule to show 
what type of lists are valuable for 
certain kinds of mailings, and 
what type of lists are not valu- 
able. 

Take, for example, an expe- 
rience I had three years ago. I 
had a proposition that I knew 
would appeal to farmers. I had 


prepared literature that I felt cer- 
tain would bring the orders if I 
could get it to the right prospects. 
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The question was, how could I 
get a sufficiently large. number of 
the proper kind of prospects? A 
number of lists were available, 
and each of these lists was tested. 
The test was conducted like this: 
1,000 names were selected from 
each list and the literature was 
mailed. One list was composed 
of 30,000 names of breeders of 
pure-bred Holstein cattle, and 
from the 1,000 pieces of mail sent 
to this list I received twenty 
orders. On the basis of the cost 
of mailing and the cost of the 
merchandise, this was an ex- 
tremely satisfactory return, and 
so I knew that if I mailed the 30,- 
000, I might expect 600 orders. 
The entire list was eventually 
mailed and I received 643 orders. 


“WEALTHY” FARMERS FAILED TO 


RESPOND 


Another list was composed of 
50,000 so-called wealthy farmers. 
The information I had about 
these wealthy farmers was that 
no one of them was worth less 
than $10,000. The 1,000 pieces of 
mail sent out as a test on this list 
brought back only five orders. 
So it was plain that I would 
have a big loss if I mailed the 
entire list. 

I might remark that the prob- 
able reason for the failure of this 
list was due to the ‘fact that 
farmers rated at $10,000 are not 
wealthy farmers, after all. The 
average farmer who is up and 
coming is worth anywhere from 
$25,000 up. However, this con- 
clusion is really not important be- 
cause this same list might be of 
value on some other proposition. 
I am mentioning this to emphasize 
the point that it is not safe to 
select your lists by rule. The 
only sure way is to test them on 
each new proposition. 

Another one of the lists with 
which I experimented had been 
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secured from a manufacturer who 
was selling a high-priced tractor. 
From the 1,000 letters I mailed on 
this list I secured thirty-one 
orders. The list included 40,000 
names, so I naturally concluded 
that I would receive about 1,200 
orders if the entire list were 
mailed. The list was mailed and 
I received 1,301 orders. 

Now, let me go a little more 
into detail regarding the making 
of these tests. Suppose I have a 
list of 50,000 names and I make 
a test by sending out 1,000 letters. 
If this test pulls well, is it safe 
for me to mail the entire 50,000? 
Unless I have a good margin on 
which to work, it is not wise to 
mail the entire list immediately. 
The safest procedure is to mail 
3,000. If this mailing is fruitful, 
then mail 10,000 more. If this 
mailing is fruitful, then mail 25,- 
000, and so on. 

How are you going to deter- 
mine what returns will indicate 
success for the mailing? Suppose, 
for example, you have a proposi- 
tion to send a certain article on 
approval. There are certain costs 
you know beforehand, as follows: 
You know that the cost of your 
goods is $2.80. You know that it 
will cost an average of forty cents 
for shipping each article. For 
easy figuring, we will assume that 
the article may be sold for $10. 
So $2.80 is twenty-eight per cent 
of the selling price, and forty 
cents is four per cent. 


DIVISION OF COSTS IN A MAIL 
CAMPAIGN 


From my own experience, I 
should say that your administra- 
tion expense ought not to be more 
than five per cent of the selling 
price; collections, if made in two 
or three instalments, ought not to 
cost more than four per cent; 
cancellations ought not to amount 
to more than ten per cent; losses, 
ten per cent; selling expense, 
twenty-five per cent; and _ sales 
overhead, four per cent. 

Now, in order to determine 
how many sales you will have to 
make for each 1,000 pieces of lit- 
erature mailed, you may use these 
percentages as a basis. If these 
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percentages are correct (and they 
are close enough for the purpose 
of figuring) you will work out a 
table something as follows: 


Per Cost 
Cent Per Unit 
28 Goods suki atlas Nea dice - $2.80 
S ME | cnacsnwe cose a 40 
5 Administration ..... - 50 
4 Collections (series) ...... -40 
10 Cancellations ........... 1.00 
P.M sucengenenecseoes 1.00 
ee ME Wees catteen “s =a 
4 Sales overhead .......... 40 
0 rea eee $9.00 


Your table shows you that your 
cost is $9, which leaves $1 profit, 
or ten per cent. 

Now, the point is, how many 
sales will you have to make in 
order to have this table of figures 
be correct, and in order to make 
your ten per cent? It will cost 
on the average of $30 to mail 
1,000 pieces of literature (this in- 
cludes cost of literature, cost of 
mailing, and all). So it is neces- 
sary to divide thirty by $2.50, the 
amount you have allowed for cost 
of selling, to find the number of 
sales you will have to make for 
each 1,000 pieces mailed. By 
making this division, you will find 
that twelve orders to the 1,000 
will be sufficient. 

If your first test is as success- 
ful as the one I have mentioned, 
in which I received twenty orders 
from 1,000 pieces of literature 
mailed, you will either make more 
profit or you can reduce the price 
of your goods. 

Possibly, however, you will find 
that some of the percentages I 
have mentioned are not enough to 
cover the cost of operating your 
business. If you do, you will 
have to increase these. If you 
find the percentages are more 
than necessary, they, of course, 
should be reduced in your table. 
In other words, it is impossible 
to determine the actual percent- 
ages for your business except by 
your own experience, but the per- 
centages I have given are in gen- 
eral near enough correct to be 
used as a basis for testing. 

You may wonder why an al- 
lowance is not made for the 
return of goods resulting from 
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advertising in Omaha pS 


Of the total national clothing advertising which appeared inthethreeOmaha 
newspapers during the first eleven months of 1921, the World-Herald 
carried more than four times that of one paper and almost seven times that 
of the other. Figures in agate lines tor the three papers: (as compiled 
by the Haynes Advertising Company of Omaha) 


Total World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 
Foreign Clothing 160,933 36,505 24,052 


Compare the figures which show the volume of local clothing advertising in the three papers 
for the same period. This is one of the true tests of newspaper supremacy. Regardless of 
what foreign advertising records evince it demonstrates what those advertisers living right 
here in the community deem the best medium for results. 

Total World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 
Local Clothing 1,245,118 593,600 528,108 
There is just one solution for this decided margin—circulation. And it clearly indicates two 
things: more circulation and home circulation. 


Sworn Net Circulation November, 1921 
Daily - - - - 77,671 
Sunday - - - 73,352 


N. B.—According to the last available audited reports (for the year endiny 
December 3lst, 1920), the World-Herald has 11,545 and 14,591 more city an 

suburban circulation than the other Omaha papers on each week day. On 
Sunday it leads by 11,927 and 12,303. 


World-Herald 


Write our service department for any informa- 
tion regarding this territory. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives 
Chicago—New York—San Francisco 
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canceled orders. Such an allow- 
ance must be made, of course, but 
the percentages I have given in- 


clude this allowance. In other 
words, if it were not for this 
allowance, the cost of goods 


would probably be a higher per- 
centage. The allowance made for 
shipping includes return charges 
on returned goods. 

If you know that the article 
you wish to merchandise, which 
costs you $2.80, cannot be sold 
for $10, then you naturally con- 
clude either one of two things: 
the article cannot be sold on the 
approval plan, or else you must 
find lists that will bring you more 
sales per 1,000. On some articles 
it is quite possible to get as many 
as twenty, or thirty, or even forty 
sales per 1,000 pieces of mail. 

Suppose we take this same 
piece of merchandise and try to 
determine what we can do if we 
sell it for cash. We will assume 
that the selling price is the same, 
$10, and the cost of the goods is 
the same, $2.80. Our shipping 
cost is a little less, due to the fact 
that when we sell for cash we 
have almost no returned goods, 
and so we do not have toé allew 
four per cent for shipping, but 
about three and a half per cent. 
Our administration we will leave 
the same, five per cent. We will 
allow one-half per cent for re- 
turned goods, assuming that 
somebody will be dissatisfied, and 
in order to keep the good-will we 
will accept the return of one-half 
of one per cent of the goods. 
That leaves us, if we are going 
to get ten per cent profit, fifty- 
three per cent for selling ex- 
penses. Our table of figures is 
then as follows on a cash propo- 
sition: 





Cost 

Per Cent Per Unit 
SS. Ges OF OU, ev enitves $2.80 
OO ee ae .35 
5 Administration ........ -50 
% Returned goods ........ -05 
53 Selling expense ........ 5.30 
Os NE os ales aha adds and $9.00 
Se GD Galktedindeke ean 1.00 
$10.00 


Now, in order to find out how 
many sales we will have to make 
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per 1,000, we divide $30, the cost 
of mailing 1,000, by $5.30, the sell- 
ing expense we can allow per unit 
of sale. We find that we have 
to make only six sales per 1,000, 
So the list that will test six will 
be profitable for selling this par- 
ticular merchandise for cash. 

Let me call attention to the fact 
that if we use a cash proposition 
our profit is $6 per 1,000 names, 
but if we use an approval propo- 
sition our profit is $12 per 1,000 
names. So it will be better busi- 
ness if we sell on approval than if 
we sell for cash. This same 
method of testing, therefore, will 
show you whether it is possible 
to sell your goods for cash in 
advance or on the approval plan. 

It is true that some goods are 
not suitable for selling on the 
approval plan, due to the fact that 
you cannot get a price enough 
higher than the actual cost of the 
goods to pay the higher cost of 
selling. I should say that the 
dead line is sixty per cent; that 
is, if you cannot get sixty per 
cent more than the cost of the 
goods when you sell them to the 
ultimate consumer, you will have 
to use a less expensive method of 
selling than direct-mail adver- 
tising. You might use the cata- 
logue method, for example. 

Essentially the same method of 
testing is used to prove the value 
of literature. You have written 
two pieces of literature, each one 
with a different type of appeal. 
You have certain lists available 
and you want to know which 
piece of literature is likely to be 
most effective on each list, so you 
mail 1,000, or possibly 500, of 
each kind of literature to selected 
names from each list. 

Literature No. 1 on list No. 1 
brings four sales. Literature No. 
2 brings fourteen. It i$ easy to 
decide which literature is going to 
be most effective on that list. If 
neither brings enough inquiries 
to make a larger mailing profit- 
able, then there is either some- 
thing wrong with your literature 
or something wrong with your 
list. If you have tested several 
other lists at the same time and 
you find that one or the other of 
the two pieces of literature brings 
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S h | the Home of Present 
Cnool— 


and Future Consumers 


You can build for tomorrow by selling your 
product for use in public schools today just as 
the Victor Talking Machine Company is doing 
through the columns of Normal Instructor. 





There are 257,853 school buildings in towns 
of 5000 and under. 


Normal Instructor—84% circulation in towns 
of 5000 and under—is used throughout the 
school year by its 150,000 Teacher Sub- 
scribers. 





Sell these Teachers and through them 
the Millions of Pupils and Homes under 
their influence 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York 
Chicago Office New York Office 
708-10 Republic Bldg. 110 West 34th Street 


C. E. Garpner Georce V. RuMAGE 
If Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


= | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
a and PRIMARY PLANS 
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Figures Speak 
Louder Than Words 


The eleven months from January 1 
to November 30 have been the most 
trying period of the past two years 
for business men everywhere. 


Every dollar they’ve spent has 
been weighed and measured more 
carefully than ever before. Each 
dollar has been made to do its full duty. 


And of course the advertising in- 
vestment has been more cautiously 
made. Straight out “‘selling’’ copy 
has reduced the test of media to sheer 
ability to sell merchandise. 


In Chicago the result of this test 
has been a tremendous loss by every 
newspaper EXCEPT THE CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN. That news- 
paper showed the only GAIN in 
advertising lineage in this market. 
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Here are the figures for the 11 
months ending November 30: 


In Agate Lines 


Gain Loss 
The Chicago Evening American 527,992 
The Herald and Examiner 750,217 
Oe rrr 738,810 
Rs ee ie 707,283 
5 err 590,415 
The Tribune........... 530,727 


Selling energy might accomplish a like result 
in GOOD TIMES. But no amount of selling 
energy could make the Evening American GAIN 
in such times as these when EVERY ONE OF 
ITS COMPETITORS SHOWED STAGGER- 
ING LOSSES. 


Only the proved ability of the Evening 
American to SELL THE MERCHANDISE, and 
the growing recognition of that ability by both 
Local and National advertisers can account for 
such a_ record. 


Here, indeed, figures speak louder than 
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profitable results on one or more 
of the other lists, then you natu- 
rally conclude there is something 
wrong with list No. 1. It may 
be that an entirely different type 
of literature will make list No. 1 
pay, and, of course, the thing to 
do is to test different kinds of 
literature until you have satisfied 
yourself that the list is worth- 
less for your particular proposi- 
tion. 

Suppose you have a list that has 
been profitable for you on a cer- 
tain piece of merchandise. You 
have another piece of merchan- 
dise that you wish to sell. It is 
not safe to mail that list for the 
new merchandise without testing 
it, because the fact that it has 
been successful on one thing is 
not proof that it will be success- 
ful on another. 

Suppose, again, that you have 
a list that has been successful on 
an approval proposition. You 
decide you will endeavor to sell 
the same piece of merchandise 
for cash. It does not follow that 
this same list will be profitable 
for a cash proposition just be- 
cause it was profitable for an ap- 
proval proposition. And so, dif- 
ferent propositions must be tested 
in the same way. 

I have used all of these tests 
for several years, so I am cer- 
tain that the figures and the sug- 
gestions I have given are near 
enough accurate so they may be 
followed by any other concern 
for similar testing. 


Intuition Js 
the Basis for Successful 
Business 


USINESS' has made the 
mistake in 1921 of being 
analytical, Howard W. Dickinson, 
vice-president of the George Batten 
Co., Inc., said in an address on 
“1921 in Relation to Advertising,” 
before the Representatives Club, 
New York, on December 12. His 
address, summarized, is as fol- 
lows: 
Sales managers and salesmen 
have been human charts and hu- 
man talking machines. There is 
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need of all selling being put on the 
old basis—intuition, which is a 
bigger, better and more inclusive 
basis than analysis. 

It was on this basis, and not on 
analysis that the big succeSses in 
American business have been 
achieved. The fact that the heads 
of big American businesses can be 
told by this expert and that expert 
numerous details, though not al- 
ways vitally important details, 
about their own companies and 
selling fields, tends to substantiate 
this. Big businesses have been put 
over in the past by inspirational 
leaders having a foll owing of in- 
spirational salesmen. 

All of our 1921 ‘experience 
shows us that we must retwin to 
that basis of doing business, and 
that we must rid ourselves of the 
dregs and refuse that have held 
us back, 

Specifically with regard to ad- 
vertising: 1921 has done more to 
prove the value of advertising 
than any three-year period before 
it, considered as a whole. True, 
there are, in 1921, a number of 
notable examples of big com- 
panies—big advertisers — getting 
into difficulties. But their difficul- 
ties have been financial difficulties. 
In no single case can advertising 
be blamed. It might even be said 
that in several cases no attention 
would have been paid by the public 
had it not been that advertising 
made those companies mavens 
enough to obtain notice. 

In 1921 reckless financial man- 
agement put a number of business 
houses in the hands of bankers, 
and bankers have cist down adver- 
tising appropriations, and can- 
celled advertising plans. The 
heads of these firms did not want 
to cancel their advertising plans 
or trim their appropriation. In al- 

most every instance where one of 
these companies has passed from 
the control of bankers with a 
new order in its financial life it 
has come back fast for more 
advertising. 

This is one of the most impor- 
tant indications in 1921, that shows 
that advertising is considered a 
valuable part of American busi- 
ness. 
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Products 
that Sell other Products 











Color is the universal identifier. 
You can distinguish a policeman 
or a sailor a thousand feet away 
because he wears blue. “Red is 
for firemen” said the old play- 
song. Olive-drab marks a soldier 
and black denotes a clergyman. If 
he has forgotten the name, a child 
can still point to the goods in the 
crimson box. 


It is our business to apply color 
to selling activity. We make pack- 
ages with identity—cartons and 
folding boxes for all manner of 
products. We design them and 
print them, as well as labels of 
every kind, rich in hue and satiny 
in texture. This is done in a way 
that invites purchase and gives 
permanent selling force. 








The same attributes distinguish 
the picturing of goods in inserts 
for catalogs, which must act as a 
counter for displaying wares and 
get the order, with the money. Our 
patented process of reproducing 
fabrics puts before the eye illus- 
trations so precisely true to the 
original that the result is generally 
described, by the knowing, as as- 
tonishing. 


Another branch of our business 
is the making of strong selling 
helps in the form of color-cutouts 
and window trims, store cards, 
hangers and posters. Here is color 
at its best in persuasive urge, and 
pointed reminder. Like in any 
other of our endeavors we wel- 
come and respect small orders as 
well as large ones. 
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Progress in the Revision of the 


Trade-Mark Law 


American Bar. Association Committee Proposes Some Radical Changes in 
Present Procedure 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


‘HE inability of the committee 

of the American Bar Associa- 
tion appointed to draw up a re- 
vision of the present trade-mark 
law to submit a final draft of such 
revision to the recent conference 
of that association resulted in an 
extension of the activities of the 
committee until the next annual 
meeting. While this means that 
the revision will not be presented 
to Congress before next fall, it 
is believed that the delay will re- 
sult in more mature considera- 
tion of this important subject, and 
consequent ironing out of many 
passages contained in the latest 
draft of the revision that do not 
now meet with the entire ap- 
proval even of committee mem- 
bers. Moreover, the enlargement 
of the committee is likely to re- 
sult in a more satisfactory re- 
vision, the addition of ex-Patent 
Commissioner ‘ Newton being: a 
very happy circumstance in view 
of his part in and familiarity 
with all the recent amendments 
to the trade-mark laws and regu- 
lations. 


The original committee draft 


prepared by the Chairman and 
published in full in PRiNnTERs’ 
INK was, to quote the chairman, 


“not intended to be more than a 
place to start and is frankly based 
upon the old act with no more 
changes than seem necessary to 
remedy some of the absurdities 
which have crept into it by reason 
of its original draftsmanship and 


the judicial constructions which 
have been given to it.” Never- 


theless, this original draft, as well 
as succeeding drafts, provides for 
certain changes in the registration 
of trade-marks that to some seem 
little short of radical. 
Conforming to the present stat- 
utes, the revision provides for two 
separate registers, the presence of 
a mark on the principal register 
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being prima facie evidence of the 
registrant’s ownership thereof, 
while the presence of a mark on 
the other register is merely prima 
facie evidence of the facts stated 
in the application. The principal 
register, however, is to be thrown 
open to personal, corporate and 
geographical names and to marks 
that are descriptive of, the goods, 
provided that such marks do “in 
fact” identify the applicant’s 
goods. Heretofore, personal, cor- 
porate and geographical names 
and marks descriptive of the 
goods could be registered under 
the principal act only if they 
had been in exclusive use as a 
trade-mark of the applicant, in- 
cluding his predecessors, for not 
less than ten years preceding Feb- 
ruary 20, 1905, the date of ap- 
proval of our present principal 
trade-mark law. 

The theory was that a mark 
that had been in use for ten years 
prior to the approval of the 1905 
law must in fact have become 
distinctive of the user’s goods 
and should not be denied registra- 
tion. Naturally, the number of 
marks eligible for registration 
under this clause grows less each 
year, so that in another five or 
ten years the effect of this sec- 
tion will be negligible. Mean- 
while, merchants are every day 
adopting trade-marks consisting 
of surnames, geographical terms, 
descriptive words, etc., and while 
this is done in open ‘defiance of 
the trade-mark statute making 
such marks unregistrable, these 
marks are so heavily advertised 
that there is no doubt that they 
soon become distinctive of their 
owner’s products and thereby ful- 


fil the primary definition of a 
trade-mark. 
Moreover, there is a decided 


tendency among national adver- 
tisers to adopt such marks, from 











which it is safe to assume that 
there is a superior merchandising 
value in them. The committee 
feels, therefore, that when these 
marks have been so widely used 
and advertised that they do in fact 
identify the user’s goods, pro- 
vision should be made for their 
registration on the same terms 
with other valid trade-marks. 
Neither does the committee feel 
that use during -a certain period 
of years is a proper test of dis- 
tinctiveness. As Chairman Rogers 
says: “I object to any proviso 
which substitutes an arbitrary pe- 
riod for a fact. The purpose of 
the ten-year proviso, as I under- 
stand it, is to permit the registra- 
tion of marks which in fact 
identify—although not otherwise 
registrable—and it is assumed that 
a mark which has been used for 
the ten-year period continuously 
and exclusively in fact identifies— 
well, it may or it may not. After 
all, the important thing is—Does 
the mark identify? I can con- 
ceive a situation where a mark 
can obtain such currency in six 
months as to be entitled to regis- 
tration as an identifying mark, 
and others which might have been 
used for one hundred years and 
not identify anything. For that 
reason I have tried to cut out any- 
thing like the ten-year proviso and 
have tried to avoid the adoption 
of a foot rule to measure some- 
thing that cannot be measured in 
any such way.” 

Opposed to this stand are those 
who say that it will not only en- 
tail an immense amount of work 
but it will be practically impos- 
sible for the Patent Office fairly 
to determine in all instances when 
a trade-mark does and when it 
does not in fact identify the ap- 
plicant’s goods. There are also 
in Opposition those who consider 
that since descriptive words, geo- 
graphical terms, surnames and 
the like are a part of the lan- 
guage with certain very definite 
meanings, no one should be per- 
mitted to come along and by the 
mere expenditure of enormous 
sums of money take these words 
from the public domain and ac- 
quire the exclusive right to their 


use, 
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Whatever opinion one may 
hold, one cannot help but won- 
der by what ordinary process of 
law, it can be shown that a mark 
does in fact identify goods of 
certain manufacture and what 
would be the position of the 
Patent Office where it were shown 
that this were true in certain sec- 
tions of the country but not else 
where. There has long been a 
similar provision in the British 
trade-mark law which, up to the 
1919 amendment, was adminis- 
tered by the Board of Trade. It 
was under this provision that the 
term “California Syrup of Figs” 
was registered in England, but 
only after evidence had been ad- 
duced to show that this term had 
by virtue of long and extensive 
use become generally known 
throughout the Kingdom as ex- 
clusively distinguishing the goods 
of the California Fig Syrup Co. 
from those of other traders. 

As to when a mark is distinc- 
tive, the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Neville in the famous British 
case involving the application of 
Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., for reg- 
istration of the name “Cadbury” 
is of interest: “What is meant by 
‘distinctive, ” said this eminent 
jurist, “except that when you see 
the name your mind immediately 
refers to the sellers or manufac- 
turers of the article, to one per- 
son alone, or one firm alone, or 
one company alone? I do not 
see how I can give a rational in- 
terpretation of the word ‘distinc- 
tive’ unless I hold that where 
‘Cadbury’ means to everybody the 
product of a particular firm, that 
name would be distinctive of the 
goods of a particular manufac- 
turer.” 

If the test in this country is 
made as strict as it has been on 
the other side, judging from their 
experience over there, the new 
provision will not be of very great 
value to the average merchant. 
If, on the other hand, the bars 
are let down over here, then it 
would seem that the proviso is apt 
to result in more damage than 
good. 

The second register, or Regis- 
ter B, provided for in the commit- 
tee draft which is to be prima 
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Here’s What You Learn on 
Main Street 


Talk to the drug, hardware, grocery, clothing and other dealers 
in places like Kalamazoo, Ashtabula, Canton, Marion, Erie. You'll 
find a good part of their business—often over half of it—comes from 
the prosperous farmers who live within the surrounding forty miles. 


On Saturday you'll find the streets lined with Hudsons, Paiges, 
Cadillacs, Reos, Buicks, Chandlers and similar cars in which these 
farm families have driven to town to do their buying. 


Whether or not. these farm families will buy your product while 
they are in town depends largely on whether or not you have sold 
them. And you can put your story before three hundred thousand 
of them in the Lawrence Farm Weeklies. 


They have money—more than most city folks these days—they 
have good homes, good automobiles and good living standards. 
You who have distribution in the cities of Ohio, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania must be interested in that part of the farm market 
if you are not to neglect half of your present possible consumers in 
those three important States. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 


Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York Citw. 




















facie evidence only of the facts 
stated therein is designed to care 
for what the chairman has re- 
ferred to as “a large number of 
marks of various "howe: quasi- 
quality marks, grade marks and 
the like, which have been used and 
which ought to be registered and 
which it would be difficult to 
show as a fact actually identify 
a man’s goods, though perhaps 
they may.” This register will 
also take care of marks interna- 
tionally registered. In general, i 
corresponds to the trade-mark 
register in countries such as 
France, where no examination of 
marks applied for is made and 
where the act of registration is 
simply a placing on file of a state- 
ment of a claim for what it may 
be worth. 

Another important change that 
is proposed is the placing of for- 
eign marks on the same basis as 
domestic marks as regards the 
right to registration. At the pres- 
ent time, a foreign applicant may 
not register here a mark which 
he has not already registered in 
his own country, although if he 
can show registration im his own 
country he is not required to show 
use of his mark in this country 
in order to entitle him to regis- 
tration here. The committee pro- 
poses to waive the requirement of 
registration at home, but to deny 
registration to foreign marks that 
have not been used in the United 
States. This will prevent any 
further registrations here of for- 
eign marks that are not used or 
intended to be used here and 
which registrations are effected 
for defensive purposes, i.¢., to 
prevent the registration of the 
same or a similar mark here by 
a competitor. 

Another important feature of 
the revision is that which makes 
registration under the provisions 
of the act notice to all persons. 
This does away with the necessity 
of using the legend. “Registered in 
U. S. Patent ~~ —F or the ab- 
breviation “Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 
and prevents the chcton and use 
in uncultivated territory of a mark 
that has been developed in other 
territory and registered by an- 
other person. In other words, 
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everyone will thereafter be pre- 
sumed to be acquainted with all 
registered marks, which is as it 
should be. 4 

Other important provisos of the 
revision are directed to the simpli- 
fication and expediency of court 
actions, and except for their pur- 
pose are of little interest to the 
layman. 


Canadian Book Publishers 
Advertise Co-operatively 
The book publishers of Canada are 
running co-operative advertising in the 
y newspapers Two slogans fea 
ture the _campaign : “Give Boc ks This 
Christmas” and “Books Make the Best 
Gifts.” Wellonse copy was placed for 
the association by R. C. Smith & Son, 
Limited, advertising agency, Toionto 








Place Two Accounts with 
Green Agency 


The J Wiss & Sons Company 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of Wiss 
shears and cutlery, and Theodore R. N 
Gerdes, New York, ventilating systems, 
have pl laced their accounts with the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
New York A newspaper camp2 
being considered for the Wiss c 















Newark Agency Obtains 
Seed Account 
The Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark 
. J... is placing a national magazine 


schedule for an Seed & Seed 
) Madi son, N. J. Small 








tape Cx 

space used in women’s and 
general s durin February, 
March, May, 1922 


New York Ad-Men’s Post 





Meeting } 
The Ad-Men’s Post of the 
Leg N York, will hold 
he 921-22 season the 
I *rtising ( luty on Decem 
ber 15 “Will liam Maxwell, first vice 
nt of Th s. A. Edison, In 





idress the meeting 





F. P. Stelling with Rufus 
French 
Frank P. Stelling, formerly with 
irts and Decorations, has joined Ru 
French, Ir publishers’ advertising 
representative, New York 





R. C. Smith & Son, Limited, adver 





tising agency, Toronto, .are placing 
advertising for the “Coldbelt oultry 
Course” wi is a recent unc —T 
of the Shaw ( rrespor rdenc Scho 
Toronto. 
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Rate: the same 
---and you get more. 
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Circulation has increased 
—continues to increase. 


And this is the only farm paper 
(is the St. Louis district showing ‘) 
SUBSTANTIAL increase. 


More farmer-readers than any 
other farm paper in this territory. 


Covers natural trade area in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Kentucky, Tenues- 
see, Arkansas. 


The Advertising Rate is the same 
per 1000 readers as before the war. 


Your advertising dollar is buy- 
ing exactly what it has always 
bought. 


Twice - A - Week 


Globe- Democrat 


IMM 


cpunnnnennnncendiaducenguecnenncnee 


Two Insertions 
For One Price 


Write for 


booklet “What 
does the farmer 
read — really.’ 
It explains. 


ST. LOUIS 


Weigh facts. Study A. B. C. 
reports. Analyse superiority. 
the 
Remember, it’s good, sound, 
thorough circulation you want. 
Insist on it. 
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Announcing— 
Electrical Review and 
Industrial Engineer 


THE McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC., has pur- 
chased the Electrical Review and will continue to publish 
it, beginning January, 1922, in Chicago, but as a practical 
monthly magazine under the title, “Electrical Review and 
| Industrial Engineer.”” It will form an extension of the 
work of Electrical World, whose constructive efforts in the 
electrical industry extend back more than 40 years. 





ce 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW AND INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEER will be devoted to the problems of electrical 
and mechanical operation and maintenance in industrial 
plants, a field which the Electrical World will continue to 
cover as in the past, but from a technical engineering 
standpoint. With the extended use of electric service 
in industrial production processes, there has grown a de- 
mand for specific and practical information on the opera- 
tion of electrical systems by those who take up the work 
where the consulting, designing and installation engi- 
neers leave off. To these practical men a service not here- 
tofore available will be provided. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD, as in the past, will be devoted ‘ 
to the problems of executives and electrical engineers 
responsible for the administration of policies, for engi- 
neering developments, and for practices in all branches of 
the electrical industry. Its editorial scope, except for 
broadening, remains unchanged, and embraces (1) the 
fundamentals of electrical engineering as a profession, 
(2) production, distribution and application of electrical 
energy as a service, and (3) the broad problems of pro- 
duction, distribution and application of electrical equip- 
ment and merchandise as a business. 
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‘for men like Mr. Francis and Mr. Wright’’ 


R. WRIGHT, the 

superintendent of 
the Gerrard Wire Tying 
Machine Co. of Chicago, 
is giving a few pointers to 
Mr. Francis, general fore- 
man, regarding his “pride 
of the plant”—a variable 
speed motor connected by 
a chain drive to a turret 
lathe. 

Mr. Wright explained 
further to the McGraw-Hill 
photographer who took the 
picture last March, that he 
is a great believer in mod- 
ern machinery and is al- 


ways looking for new ideas 
and methods. 

Electrical Review and [n- 
dustrial Engineer will be de- 
signed to serve men like 
Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Francis. There are thous- 
ands of such men in the 
country and owing to the 
diverse and complicated 
applications of electrical 
power in mills and facto- 
ries, there is a strong de- 
mand for a practical and 
authoritative publication 
service of the type to be 
furnished. 


wn 

















McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


Also publishers of 


Power 
American Machinist 
Electrical Merchandising Ingenieria Internacional 
Electric Railway Journal Engineering News-Record 
Engineering and Mining Journal Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Journal of Electricity and Western Industry Bus Transportation 


CoalAge 
Electrical World 
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World's Greatest 
Hydro-Electric Plant 


The Chippawa (Ontario) Niagara Power Canal is 
open for business. With its 650,000 capacity of 
electrical horsepower, it is the world’s largest 
power development. 

When all generating units are installed, this canal 
will furnish enovgh power to run the street cars 
of Toronto, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit 
—and three or four other cities of similar size. 


Chippawa power is for the over 100,000 h.p. awaiting its 
people in the Toronto-Ontario completion. 
market. It is controlled by the This development solves the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commis- power question for manufactur- 
sion of Ontario, a non-profit- ers in the Toronto-Ontario mar- 
making public body. This Com- ket. They can secure this energy 
mission is distributing now 331,- at an average price of $20 to $22 
000 h.p., as against 4,200 h.p. per h.p. for power, and an aver- 
in 1911, and 36,000 h.p. in 1914. age of 2c per kilowatt hour for 

The increase in demand for its light. Combined with the cheap 
current has been over 60,000 h.p. factory sites of the Toronto Har- 
in the last 12 months. The Chip- bor Board, it affords unequalled 
pawa Power Development found facilities for new industries. 


Electrical Appliances 


Manufacturers will note the increasing network of 
power lines in the Toronto-Ontario market; they go to 
348 cities, towns, villages and townships, and hundreds of 
miles of lines are being built to the farms in many dis- 
tricts. The increased energy now available means a tre- 
mendous demand for electrical equipment. Retailers are 
building a big trade in appliances, and many new stores 
are being established. Write to The Globe for particulars. 


Member A. B.C. 


Che Globe, 


TORONTO 
Dominant Medium in 
Canada’s Greatest Market 


WILLIAM FINDLAY, Business Manager 
Verree & Conklin—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Portland, Ore. 
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Talking to the Dealer in a New 
Language 


After Many Years of Set Advertising Speech, Business Paper Copy Now 
Voices a Variety of Appeals 


By S. C. Lambert 


Q vouN: copy writer, writing 
fia series of advertisements 
for business publications, was 
considerably shocked when _ his 
first effort was turned down. “I 
prepared it as all that class of 
copy is always written,” he pro- 
tested. 

“That’s just the trouble,” was 
the response. “We are getting 
away from set speeches in our 
trade publication copy; we have 


decided to treat the dealer as a 
human being. We won't write 
down to him; we will write up 


to his intelligence. Snap up your 
ideas and your phrasings. Give 
him material that he will read, 
for a change. Let’s put as much 
imagination into every advertise- 
ment, from now on, as is put into 


other advertising copy. Recite 
anecdotes, dip into history for 
parallels. Do something more 


than describe a product or a ma- 
chine in conventional language.” 
It is admitted that there are 
limitations. If you want to tell 
a mechanically-minded man about 
a lathe, there is no room for a 
vast amount of ornamentation. 
3ut the new mood copy substan- 
tiates the claim of the man above. 
From journals devoted to con- 
fectioners, and bakers, and _ ice 
cream manufacturers, all the way 
up and down, to the publication 
for the master mechanic, the ma- 
chine manufacturer, the hatter, 
the haberdasher, the electrical 
equipment industry, we find evi- 
dences of change in copy appeal. 


TRICERATOPS APPEARS IN BUSINESS 
PAPER ADVERTISING 


Mention has been made of 
lathes. There is more than one 
way to lead up to the subject, and 
deliver, at the same time, a sales 
moral, as is cleverly demonstrated 
by this fragment from a Lodge & 
Shipley spread: 


Did you ever hear of a Triceratops? 
The chances are you have not As a 
matter of fact, we didn’t either until we 
looked it up in Webster's masterpiece. 
A Triceratops was one of those gigant.c, 
horned monsters that roamed our West 
ern plains long before the advent of 
man. It was just one of the many 
large beasts, the skeletons of which 
now adorn the museums so that pos 
terity will always have an idea of the 
creatures that once inhabited this fair 
land. But what a mute history it 
carries! We have a faint idea of what 
it looked like, but what were its habits 
or its characteristics; what did it do? 


There undoubtedly was nothing dis 
tinguishing about it, nothing to espe 
cially identify it from any of the 


numerous other creatures of its time. 
And there we have it! If there had 
been some distinguishing feature about 
this beast, something to make it stand 
apart from any of the others, we might 
know a lot more about it now. What 
held good then, holds good now. To 
make the slightest impression that will 
stick, whether it is an animal or a 
machine, it must have pronounced char- 
acteristics. In other words, it must be 
so much better and so different from 
others that it will practically force 
recognition. 


The advertiser proceeds to give 
a number of characteristics of the 
great lathe he manufactures, and, 
in a way almost as primeval as 
the Triceratops, pounds out a new 
copy angle to arouse interest in a 
subject that has been treated con- 
ventionally for many years. 

It is a far cry from giant mill- 
ing machines used in factories to 
a famous author, but tucked into 
a business paper, we find this: 


Arnold Bennett, in one of his recent 
plays, describes a business man of 
dynamic personality who has remark- 
ably clear vision in most respects, but 
in one sense he is extremely obtuse. 
This he calls the “blind spot.” No 
man, regardless of his past achieve 
ments, is perfect. Everyone has his 
blind spots. You cannot eliminate all 
but you can correct some. Once we 
knew a manufacturer who had work 
aplenty, which he was doing at a cost 
of 20 per cent more than was neces 
sary. Although we conclusively proved 
that our product would stop the leak 
he would not install new machinery 
Because he had run his plant for twenty 
years on what machinery he now had, 
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s 
he reckoned as how it would last for 
twenty years more. This was his blind 
spot. 


The advertising of The Linde 
Air Products Company, both in 
its message and its pictorial dis- 
play, certainly puts new charac- 





throughout and has required re- 
search work extraordinary on the 
part of both copy writer and 
artist. But it brightens materially 
the publications in which the series 
appears. 

There is a frankness to copy 
such as the following 
that removes it from 
the level of the aver- 
age business paper 
message of the past. 


When additions were 
recently needed to the bat 
tery of Young Brothers’ 
ovens in a Central West 
factory, the millwright 
foreman insisted he could 
duplicate those already 
installed and save money, 
The factory manager per 
mitted him to do the 
work. He built a good 
oven, although of course 
it lacked all Young 
Brothers’ patented fea 
tures. It cost the com 
pany a little less than 


id 
yewaw—I Produce! we had quoted. Never 
theless, the millwright de 


NE hundred and forty-four years ago Lavowsier coined the 


name Oryges 


In cheung tee Grech wand Twveie * "I produce,” as 
hemucal reaction commonly asso- 


Had Lavouter been able to foresee the tremendous part that Linde 
Oxygen. is playing in modern industrial development, he would have 
significance 


realized the vast 


production—everywhere it is saving time and cutting costs. 


of that word Devvdw "I produce!” 
The country over, Linde Oxygen is daily making possible greater 


partment will build no 
more ovens in that plant. 

The factory manager 
found that he had an 
imitation. It was nearly 
the kind of oven we built 
two years ago; it was 
very far from the kind 
of oven we build today. 


A chain of seventy-five Linde plants and warehouses assures 


American welders and cutters of a prompt supply of highly pure 


oxygen wherever they are, whatever their requirements. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Cartoate amd Carbon Buskdang, 10 Bast 42nd Sereet, N.Y 
Robi Buckling San Franceee 


The Largest Producer of Oxygen im the World 


The Taft-Pierce 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany advertises ex- 
tensively. in business 
publications. This in- 
stitution manufac- 





TYPICAL OF MODERN BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 


ter into this field. The pictures 
are prepared with grezt composi- 
tion care—as when Lavoisier is 
shown at his early tests. 

“One hundred and forty-four 
years ago,” states the copy, “La- 
voisier coined the name Oxygen. 
In choosing a Greek word to mean 
‘I produce’ he meant just this. 
He had in mind a chemical re- 
action commonly associated with 
the gas. Had Lavoisier been able 
to foresee the tremendous part 
that Linde Oxygen is playing in 
modern industrial development, 
he would have realized the vast 
significance of the words: ‘I Pro- 
duce.’ ” 

The Linde series is educational 


tures gauges, mag- 
netic chucks, thread 
millers, inspection and 
production tools and adjustable 
reamers. How could the story be 
put into unusual language and 
told with a new human interest 
appeal ? 

The method is to use four-page 
two-color inserts, attractively il- 
lustrated, and each insert is half 
an advertisement for some con- 
cern using Taft-Pierce products. 
Thus, in one the story is devoted 
to the Wills Sainte Clair motor 
car. There is an additional nov- 
elty of copy idea. The writer 
proclaims himself a member ol 
the advertising department, out 
on a great adventure. “I have 
had a wonderful time making 
these investigations,” is the spirit 
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Where 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Is Read 


N the centers of greatest industrial activity in the United 

States, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW has its widest circula- 
tion. Following is a territorial classification of the total sub- 
scriptions and readers, not including advertisers’ copies: 


Subscriptions Readers 


New England States 820 2295 
North Atlantic States 3715 10402 
South Atlantic States 288 868 
South Central States 714 1998 
Middle States 5387 15082 
Western States 521 1458 
Alaska and U. S. Possessions 16 45 
Canada 173 484 
Foreign 695 1946 


In making our circulation analysis, subscribers were asked to 
indicate who in their plants read THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
Many reported that three, four, six, eight and even twelve 
executives regularly read the one copy received. The total 
readers indicated on the questionnaires was 34,560, or an average 
of 2.8 per copy, hence the number of readers in each state and 
territorial division has been obtained by multiplying the number 
of subscriptions by 2.8. 


In the sections of the United States where the metalworking 
industries are of ranking importance, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
has its widest distribution. In New England, Massachusetts 
leads, with Connecticut, second and Rhode Island, third. Among 
the North Atlantic States, Pennsylvania leads, closely followed 
by New York. In the Middle States, Ohio leads, followed in 


order by Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana and Missouri. 


And in several of the country’s greatest industrial states 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW has a larger circulation than any 
other publication devoted to the metalworking industries. 


THE tron TRADE REVIEW 


Published Every Week—Established 1883 


Cleveland, U.S. A. 
The International Authority of the World’s 


fron, Steel and Metalworking Industries 
Member, A.B. C.— A.B. P. 
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. 
of the text: “Come along; I 
want you to have a lot of fun 
with me as I go my rounds.” 
And the copy is written in a free- 
and-easy vein, filled 
with vernacular: 


Some of the people 
who read my story about 
T-P contract service, pub- 
lished awhile ago, told 
the boss how much they 
liked it. “Fine!” said he, j 
and then to me, “Encore.” 

So directly after vaca 
tion I went to Woon- 
socket to see what was 
deing in the plant. As 
usual, about four minutes 
after entering the shop I 
was dead to the outside 
world. Interesting? Won 
derful! Why in one room 
— Room? — hall, rather, 
anyway it is eighty paces 
long and fifteen paces 
wide—a gang of men was 
assembling fifty-one spe 
cial machines of sever 
different types. Elsewher« 
others were assembling 
units for these machines 

-still others inspecting 
finished parts I traced 
the parts back throug! 
the shops, making notes 
for my story as I went. 


In an intensely per- 
sonal and unaffected 
manner the story tells 
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hard even for one not in the busi- 
ness to see How a dealer can use 
them in improving his knowledge 
of electrical appliances. 


—_ Through untold ceaturies the massive 
monoliths at Stonehenge, England, have 
tesisted the disintegrating effect of enor- 
mous expansion and contraction strains. 





On the same basic principle of mass, the 
heavy, ngid frame of the CONDIT D-18 
Oil Circuit Breaker—by sheer weigh 






metal, plus reinforcing 








of this visit through 
the plant, and while 
he brings in all of the 
necessary technical 
observations, it is 


SPECIFICATIONS: $53. 0s Cow 33 Aooow Ws 





made far more read- STONEHENGE SUPPLIES APT COMPARISON FOR THIS 


able because of this 

fact. Imagination is 

put into iron and steel, through 
the telling. It soon develops, in 
this telling, that the writer does not 
claim to be a professional adver- 
tising man. Rather he is a shop 
chap, who likes to investigate, 
although working always in sym- 
pathy with the advertising depart- 
ment. 

Presenting sales facts, in a far 
more readable form, is_ still 
another new copy move. The ad- 
vertising of a well-known electric 
washing machine has done som« 
notable things in this direction, 
compiling figures that the average 
dealer could not obtain for him- 
self. A box, in every advertise- 
ment, gives such striking figures 
as those that follow. It is not 


BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISER 


22,000,000 homes in U. S. A. 
6,800,000 wired homes. 
1,000,000 homes being wired 

each year. 

2,500,000 electric washers in use 

100,000 electric ironers in use 

2,000,000 suction cleaners in use 


“What a story these figures 
tell,” the advertiser goes on to 
say. “What a market they pic- 
ture! What an opportunity for 
sales and profits!” We confess 
to amazement at the record. 

The Condit Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, while not 
neglecting to picture its special 
machines, in the usual business 
publication manner, relieves the 
chance of a deadly sameness by 
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Getting Washington (D. C.) 
to Eat Fish 


The Gorton Pew Fisheries selected The 
Washington Star for their publicity campaign 
—featuring especially their “Ready to Fry Cod 
Fish Flakes.” 


Mr. Dier, of the firm of Lambert & Dier, in 
charge of the fisheries account locally, will give 
you very glowing figures showing the result 
of this advertising campaign in which the sale 
of this one item in six months leads by 25% 
the combined demand of their thirty other 
products—figures that prove The Star’s pulling 
power. 


If your product is right, The Star alone will 
create the demand. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J.E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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Crepe Hanger 


N agricultural circles the crepe hanger has been 
very busy the past year or two. And he has suc- 
ceeded in giving many a good farmer the blues. 


Farm Life fights the crepe hanger in his own way. 
It takes the same facts he uses and shows their 
brighter side. It has many features designed to stim- 
ulate laughter. It is full of hope. The whole tone 
in which it is written and edited is warm blooded 
and optimistic. 


“From a Farmer’s Window” is a little column by 
Edgar L. Vincent. It is full of cheer and inspiration 
for the farmer who’s blue. It tries to give him the 
right perspective on his troubles—and it does. 


Like other people, farmers prefer the sort of writing 
that has a “happy ending.” ‘They like the spirit of 
hope, of progress—the optimism that is the mark of 
men who are up and coming, and have something 
to be optimistic about. They like Farm Life and 
say SO. 


Farm Life has 850,000 readers—distributed more 
evenly in every agricultural state than the circulation 
ot any other farm paper. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Cleveland 
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the fact that it costs twice as ntuch 
drawing apt picture comparisons. 
A characteristic piece of text 
reads: 

“Through untold centuries the 
massive monoliths at Stonehenge, 
England, have resisted the dis- 
integrating effect of enormous 
expansion and contraction strains.” 

The advertiser proceeds to il- 
lustrate just why his product is 
equally impervious to terrific me- 
chanical stresses, incident to the 
rupturing of high-power  cir- 
cuits. But it is the illustration of 
the sturdy, the very unusual ap- 
pearing Stonehenge monoliths, 
rising stark and gray and sinister 
against the sky, that gives the 
page a characteristic appeal and 
differentiates it from three hun- 
dred pages of trade-paper display. 
And the series can be carried on 
indefinitely. 

There has been some complaint 
in the past that business-paper 
copy refused to look beyond the 
technicalities of the product it ad- 
vertised. We believe there will be 
less cause for criticism, if all this 
good work continues. 


The High Price of a Room 
and a Bath 
GeurRiInG PustisHinc CoMPANY 
New York, Nov. 26, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ Ink 
there was an article by Martin Has- 
tings, Jr., which treated of the high 
expenses of traveling men, and especially 
of the hotel expenses which are incurred 
by traveling men in selling goods. 

Inasmuch as the hotel industry has 
been the centre of attack on the part 
of professional traveling men for some 
time, I believe it worth while to ask the 
courtesy of your columns in bringing 
to the attention of your reaaers certain 
features of this situation wiich seem 
consistently to escape the notice of 
traveling men, and which have also 
escaped the attention of Mr. Hastings. 

In the first place, every such attack 
on the hotels has not been supported by 
figures or facts which would make out 
@ clear case against the hotel men. On 
the other hand, the hotel men in refuting 
these arguments have _ consistently 
quoted in minute detail the facts and 
figures which explain the present prices 
on hotel rooms. 

The average traveling man when he 


goes to any town picks out a good 
hotel, or at least a reasonably good 
hotel, and intentionally avoids those 


hotels which are not considered first 
class as regards appointments and ser- 
vice. 
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If the traveling men were consistently 
to patronize the very cheapest hotels 
they would not be satisfied with the 
service they receive and they would be 
more than ever willing to pay the prices 
charged by the first-class hotels. 

Fyrther, when the average hotel guest 
registers at the desk he does not stop 
to consider that the hotel room is a 
commodity, and a very perishable com- 
modity, and that an empty room is a 
dead loss to a hotel proprietor inasmuch 
as his overhead for electric lights, rent 
and service goes on night and day. 

The attitude of traveling salesmen’s 

organizations in suggesting that travel. 
ing men boycott hotels who do not 
reduce prices, seems absurd when we 
reflect that the prices of shoes, clothing, 
food, and everything else classed under 
the head of necessities, have not been 
reduced since the war. Whatever 
reductions in price there have been are 
not consistent and not appreciable 
Why then should the hotel men, who 
did not increase their prices during the 
boom period of inflated values, lead this 
procession of reductions? 

he hotel industry is the fourth 
largest in the United States, and its 
purchasing power, if all hotels are 
included, amounts to about two billion 
dollars a year. Would it not be con- 
sidered the height of absurdity if hotel 
men were to band together to boycott 
the concerns represented by traveling 
salesmen if they did not reduce the 
prices of electric light bulbs, bellboys’ 
uniforms, kitchen stoves, blotters, and 
what not? 

There is no reason why this continual 
argument should go on. By getting to- 
gether, the hotel men and the traveling 
men can easily bring about a meeting 
of the minds which will make clear 
the fact that economic factors have to 
be considered in this situation just as 
much as the personal opinions of indi- 
viduals on either side. 

I hope that this brief expl anation of 
the situation will be something to clear 
up the misunderstanding which seems 
to prevail at the present time. 

Cuas. E. Genrine. 





“American Fruit Grower” 
Appointment 


A. Lea, Morrison has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of the 
American Fruit Grower, Chicago. He 
formerly covered this company’s North- 
western and Southwestern territory. His 
office will be in New York and he will 
continue to work in conjunction with 
the organization of the Foremost Farm 
Papers. 


New Account for Larchar- 
Horton Agency 
Abbott-Ellis, Inc., Providence, R. I., 
has retained the Larchar-Horton Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
The Abbott-Ellis advertising will féa- 


ture Protex-Alarm automatic fire alarm 
advertising wilh 


systems. Newspaper 
be used when distributors, hay, beet 
appointed. ae 
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Fifty-two for Two-fifty 


Clinching leadership— doubling influence 





National Petroleum News’ radical 
subscription cut from $5.00 a year 
to $2.50 means 
that what is already the largest net 
paid mail subscription list among 
oil papers will expand so rapidly 
THAT SPACE BOUGHT TO- 
DAY IS SPACE SHREWDLY 
PURCHASED ON A RISING 
MARKET, delivering more value 
with each successive issue. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: 
TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bldg. 
Members A. B.C. and A.B. P. 
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408 Cosden Bldg. 432 Conway Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. 
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e An announcement of 





particular interest to } 
manufacturers in the 
automobile field will 
appear in Printers’ Ink 
for December 2gth. 


MOOR. 


Rosert P. Davipson 


Business Manager 


The National Magazine of Motoring 
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| hard, but he worked intelligently ; 


The Danger of Becoming a Titled 
Employee 


| A Killing Frost Sometimes Occurs Just When a Good Man Believes His 


Greatness Is Aripening 


By Milton F. Goodman 


President of the Reliance Manufacturing Company 


NCE I knew a man who for 
years was the hardest kind 
He not only worked 


> combination rare enough to at- 
Jact attention almost anywhere. 
fe was called upon to do all sorts 
* jobs, and he volunteered for 

ficult jobs when he was not 

‘ocifically called; and he ac- 
quitted himself creditably, no mat- 
fr what he undertook. He was, 
‘g short, a man in a thousand. 
When the vice-president of the 
company resigned, he was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

It seemed a logical choice, and 
was intended as a reward of 
merit, recognition—what we are 
all striving for. But it ruined 
the man. 

For a while he was merely 
stunned by the contemplation of 
what he regarded as his aug- 
mented dignity. But presently he 
got busy. I think he fully in- 
tended to continue as a _ hard 
worker, but somehow he lost his 
sense of proportion in his new 
position. He did not know ex- 
actly what being a vice-president 
signified, at first, but he managed 
to convince himself that it was an 
exalted place and called for quite 
different activities from those to 
which he had been accustomed for 
nany busy years. 

He began to call for reports. 
That was one of his early symp- 
oms. He kept people busy all 
lay long and sometimes for days 
together, making out reports 
at which he scarcely glanced when 
they were finished. 

He began to be “too busy” to 


lo this, that, or the other thing. 
That was a later symptom. He 
was busy enough, to be sure. 


3ut the trouble was that what he 
vas busy about did not matter 
yarticularly, whereas the jobs 


that he was “too busy” to do mat- 
tered tremendously. He was so 
busy that he wanted to get behind 
frosted glass so he could not be 
disturbed by the customers who 
had made him! 

He began, finally, to acquire an 
air of aloofness. It became more 
and more apparent from his man- 
ner, as time went on, that he felt 
his associates should be some- 
what in awe of him. He seemed 
to feel that it was appropriate for 
them to remain standing while he 
sat down; he rather liked to keep 
them waiting when they came to 
consult him; he gave many com- 
mands and made few requests. 

In short, he rendered himself 
intolerable to men of spirit, and 
eventually he was requested to re- 
sign. That is the true story of a 
good man who was ruined by hav- 
ing a title, 

There is more to this incident, 
obviously, than the rise and fall 
of an individual. It is a miniature 
portrait of a common phase of 
human nature. Giving a man a 
title of some importance, which 
distinguishes him ever so little 
from his associates, tends to make 
a different man of him. It brings 
out. new traits. Sometimes it 
brings out finer qualities. But in 
a larger number of cases it brings 
out petty meanness. 


WE HAVE KNOWN THIS MAN 


It has been my experience that 
titles do more harm than good in 
a business; that the more titles 
there are, the less real work is 
accomplished. We had a man 
who assumed a title on his own 
initiative. It made him very im- 
portant, indeed. It led him to use 
bad manners. He did not sit at 
his desk, lift the receiver of his 
telephone, and say pleasantly to 
the operator: 
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“Will you please get me num- 
ber so-and-so?” 

On the contrary, he liked to 
walk across the office to the opera- 
tor’s desk and announce in a loud 
voice: 

“Operator, get me this num- 
ber!” 

The operator was a young 
woman whom we all liked. She 
had been with us for years. None 
of the-rest of us presumed to 
speak to her like that. It was 
only the title the young man had 
chosen to assume, with the author- 
ity that he thought it gave him, 
that caused him to display his 
native bad manners. He and his 
title left us very soon. 

If a man has it in him to be 
overbearing, a title is pretty sure 
to bring the characteristic into 
play. A single man who has an 
attitude toward his associates 
such as I have just described can 
do a lot to lower the effectiveness 
of those with whom he comes in 
contact. Here enters an invisible 
item of overhead that may be a 
serious drag on any business. 

In our organization we do not 
believe that formality helps in the 
making of profits. We believe 
that courtesy, good feeling and a 
general attitude of friendly help- 
fulness do assist. Therefore, we 
aim to emphasize, not jobs or 
titles, but the work that is to be 
done. 

Some men fill a job like a pea 
in a drum, and others resemble a 
baby elephant in the same drum. 
The trouble with fixed jobs is 
that the drum is always the same 
size, no matter whether it holds a 
pea or an elephant. We want 
every man to occupy the place in 
the business that his energy and 
ability and experience entitle him 
to, regardless of what anybody 
preceding him may have been able 
to accomplish. We do not rope 
off little enclosures and set men 
inside them with instructions to 
remain there. 

If a man comes to work with 
us as a salesman, say, he is not 
supposed to work for the sales 
department, or for a sales man- 
ager: he works for the company. 
In some organizations the two are 
not the same. 
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It follows from our general 
rule of emphasizing the work of 
the company, rather than specific 
jobs, that our salesmen, when they 
are not traveling, do not sit with 
their feet draped over tables. 
They are required to turn in and 
help with office duties. That 
makes them better salesmen, for 
one thing : it gives them the in- 
side man’s point of view, which 
is essential. And it helps along 
the work of the company. 

It is rather surprising how the 
refusal to allow an organization 
to harden into fixed lines of pro- 
cedure brings the good men and 
the good ideas to the top. One 
of our officers was, for example, 
comparatively few years ago, a 
$900-a-year man. He happened 
to have been endowed by nature 
or by training with a longer stride 
than scme of the others with 
whom he started. 

When this man began to step 
out, he did not find his way barred 
by titles or fixed rules. He dis- 
covered that he could go wherever 
he pleased, so long as he did a 
good job with the tasks assigned 
to him. As quickly as he de- 
veloped to the point where he 
could reach out and do more 
work, or more responsible work, 
there was nothing to prevent him. 
He was wise enough to train 
others to do those jobs that he 
was forced to discard when he 
assumed other jobs of importance, 

Then men who did not have 
quite so long a stride as he sim- 
ply had to step aside and let him 
pass. If they had been better 
men, they would have outdistanced 
him; they had an equal oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Of course, men of this stamp 
will rise to the top ultimately in 
any organization. But the point 
I wish to make is that we con- 
sciously strive to avoid hamper- 
ing their progress. We do not 
permit restrictions to accumulate, 
nor do we allow any quibbling 
insistence on prerogatives. 

A few years ago we employed 
a man who is an admirable ex- 
ample of the way the policy 
works. He was given corre 
spondence to handle, and in gen- 
eral he was told that we expected 
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In Planning Your Advertising 


You can’t afford to overlook Northern Ohio—- 
stable in prosperity—diversified in industry— 
strong in buying power. 

How best to reach this Northern Ohio audi- 
ence is just a matter of knowing the FACTS! 























Cleveland is the gateway to Northern Ohio. 
Newspapers furnish the key to this gateway. 


It’s easy to remember the FACTS about the 
advertising and circulation situations of all 
Cleveland newspapers—because 


The Plain Dealer is 
FIRST in Everything! 


The Plain Dealer is FIRST in Daily Circula- 
tion—FIRST in Sunday Circulation—FIRST in 
Total Advertising. 

Reach this nearly 3,000,000 Northern Ohio 
audience, at one cost, FIRST through the me- 
dium that is FIRST in Northern Ohio— 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 
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him to promote sales. He had no 
title. He has none now. But he 
has proved himself to be the kind 
of man who could find opportuni- 
ties to increase sales, and who 
could use them. His pay en- 
velope is evidence to him of his 
progress. 

I do not know whether we 
would ruin this man if we gave 
him a title. Anybody’s guess is 
as good as mine about that. But 
I do know that we would ruin a 
majority of men if we gave them 
a title under the circumstances. 

We might, for example, make 
him one of several vice-presi- 
dents. The chances are that sever 
out of ten men would regard that 
as our sanction for their taking 
two hours for lunch to discuss 
politics or other matters having 
nothing to do with the business: 
or to shut down their desks at 
noon and spend the rest of the day 
at golf. I know the arguments in 
favor of golf. But I see many 
men playing golf who should be 
at their desks. The time they 
spend on the golf course is part 
of an overhead that is mysteri- 
ously high. 

I do not excuse myself or any- 
body else in the organization from 
the rule of working hard and 
helping out wherever help is 
needed. One of the men was 
called out of the city the other day. 
He was expecting a couple of his 
customers to be in the office at 
some time while he had to be gone 

“Here are the papers that con- 
cern their call,” he told me; and 
thereupon he started to read 
aloud from them. 

“Never mind what’s in the pa- 
pers,” I said. “I can read them 
for myself after you’ve gone. Just 
tell me what’s in your mind; what 
line of action you want to take 
with these customers.” 

He told me. 

When the customers called, in 
the course of a few days, I met 
them and tried to deal with them 
in the way the man had suggested. 
Upon his return I reported my 
dealings just as if I had been a 
subordinate reporting to a supe- 
rior. And so I was, in that par- 
ticular case. It was the other 
man’s work. 
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The differences in men, the dif- 
ferences between the pea and the 
baby elephant, are to be found 
throughout every organization. 
We try to order our organization 
to take full account of such dif- 
ferences. We try above all not 
to put any unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of those men who have 
the ideas and the energy that the 
business needs. 

And so we have none of the 
usual “managers.” We aim to 
decorate the highway of a man’s 
progress with the opportunity to 
do bigger work, and more of it, 
rather than by allowing him the 
opportunity to sign his name above 
a big-sounding title. 

If there is any real reward in 
the mere possession of a title, 
which I am inclined to doubt, we 
compensate our men for the lack 
of this particular reward in other 
satisfactory ways. For example, 
80 per cent of our capital stock is 
owned by present employees, all 
of whom started without a dol- 
lar’s interest in the business. 

In other words, they did not buy 
their way in. They earned their 
way in. 


Maxwell House Coffee Cam- 
paign in New York 

Newspaper space, street car cards 
and outdoor advertising are being used 
in a campaign in New York and vi 
cinity for Maxwell House coffee, one 
of the products of the Cheek-Neal 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. The com- 
pany has recently completed its new 
building in Brooklyn for the blending 
of Maxwell House coffee intended for 
the New York market. 


Lyddon & Hanford Add to 
Syracuse Staff 


John B. Flack has been made head 
of the plan and copy department of the 
Syracuse office of the Lyddon & Han 
ford Company, Rochester. Miss Evelyn 
1. Horne, formerly with Moser & 
Cotins Advertising Agency, Utica, 
N. Y., and Miss B. C. Kessell have 
joined the Syracuse office of Lyddon & 
Hanford. 








Technical Advertising Agency 


Formed at Chicago 


D. T. Eastman has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, Chicago, and _ has 
formed an organization of the name of 
Eastman & Company, technical adver- 
tising, at Chicago. 


Di 
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If you make something, 
or seil something, make 
or sell something that 
you would be just as 
glad to buy, if you were 
at the other end of the 
deal, as you are to sell it. 


Another “Business Bromide” from Bundscho's 
little booklet, which his friends thought ought 
to have a wider publication. He'll be glad to 
send one— free, of course —if you write in for it. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The New England Farm 
Market Is Dependable 


The New England farmer never strays far 
from “normalcy.” He has produced to full 
capacity—and found a ready market for his 
products—at good prices. 


His “Yankee foresight” is known everywhere. 
No “one crop”’ risks for him—he spreads his 
energies over several crops, and figures ahead 
for a steady cash income. If potatoes or fruit 
or tobacco have their occasional ‘‘off’’ year, he 
still has other money crops—like poultry, milk, 
hay, livestock, etc. 


The always dependable milch cow, with the 
never-failing market of over 6,000,000 urban 
people, makes dairying a foremost farm busi- 
ness. Approximately 90% of New England 
farms produce some milk as a “steady money” 
crop. 


And, incidentally, the price of milk continues 
high, while the cost of Western grain and feed 
is materially lower—another decided advantage 
to New England farmers. 


More than 92% of New England farmers own their 
farms. This means stability—with better farm build- 
ings and equipment and a better care of soil and prop- 
erty than in sections where farm renting prevails. 


Advertisers are as much concerned in the buying mood 
—as well as the buying strength—of their prospective 
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customers. We have abundant evidence ‘':at New 
England farmers are buying liberally. 
A mail-order concern recently tested an entirely ae 


line of cop this farm field ‘through NE 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD. The response was im- 
mediate and highly satisfactory. After this test the 
eampaign is continuing as a regular feature. 


The New England distributor of a new pipeless fur 
nace (advertised this fall in NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD for the first time) spent a couple of 
days in the field with his local dealer, in a county in 
Maine. They found it comparatively easy to secure 
eleven orders. And the advertising continues to bring 
in abundant inquiries from live prospects. 


The 65,000 farm families reached every week by NEW 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD comprise the most worth-while 
farmers in New England. As an agricultural newspaper, 
NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD has no equal, and not 
even a rival, in its influence with its readers. This is due 
to the confidence they have in the Homestead and its editor, 
Glenn C. Sevey, who works his own farm and is in closer 
touch with the farm conditions and the farm problems of 
New England than any other one man. 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD is the one available 
and necessary medium to reach the most prosperous and 
responsive of New England’s dependable farm market. 


65,000 Circulation - 45 Cents a Line 
$315 a Page—700 Lines (175 lines x 4 cols.) 


A wide range of farm data and trade information about 
this New England farm field is available for agencies and 
advertisers. What is your particular problem? Very 
likely we can help you find a new or broader market. 





WarreN A. Prisst, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 


Member Member 
ludit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New Yor« CHIcAGo 
456 Fourth Ave. 5 South Wabash Ave. 


W. Hastie, in Charge J. Lewis Draper, in Charge 
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IC BOND 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Makes Printing Easier to Buy, 
to Sell and to Pay for 


| N these days of the professional relationship between the printer 
and his clients, a certain degree of standardization is necessary to 
insure prompt and accurate execution of orders without higgling over 
details of price and delivery. 


BASIC BOND makes this standardization possible. It is regularly 
stocked in a complete range of sizes, weights and colors, affording the 
correct stock for every one of a score of different requirements of 
office, warehouse, store, factory and delivery department. Banks, 
insurance companies, chambers of commerce and trade associations, 
municipalities and public service corporations everywhere are saving 
time and money and are getting better service from their printers by 
standardizing on Basic Bond. The buyer for such a concern accom- 
plishes in three minutes at the telephone more than his competitor 
to whom every printing job is a new contract, requiring personal 
negotiation and hours of time. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
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New York Maple Syrup Producers 
to Market Co-operatively 


A Part of an Industry in Which the Product Has Become a Luxury, 
Because of Inefficient Marketing, Organizes 
to Obtain Large Markets 


AY APLE syrup producers in New 
A York State have formed a 
co-operative association, which 
they hope will solve many of their 
problems. Their chief hope is 
that it will allow them to step 
over the heads of the many little 
middlemen who have come into 
their industry, and meet the con- 
sumer themselves. 

Under the plan, accepted. by the 
producers, an association operat- 
ing under the name of the New 
York Maple Syrup Producers’ 
Association, will standardize the 
product by a uniform processing 
method; will handle it, store it, 
finance all operations, brand the 
product, market and advertise it. 

The maple syrup producing in- 
dustry has long been troubled with 
wide ranges in price fluctuations. 
The responsibility for this condi- 
tion lies at the door of the produc- 
ers who have not been scientific 
marketmen. They delivered their 
product to the receiving station of 
some processing company and 
were through. Only a few suc- 
cessful producers can be accounted 
for; and in every case that pro- 
ducer has been successful because 
he has gone to the ultimate con- 
sumer with the aid of advertising. 

Inefficient marketing, leading to 
increased prices, has caused their 
product to be regarded as a lux- 
ury. The co-operative association 
plans to change the public attitude 
toward the product by means of 
advertising, after a brand name has 
been decided upon and a standard- 
ized container adopted. It is worth 
mentioning that the size of the 
container, the gallon capacity size, 
which has been, hitherto, generally 
used in selling the ultimate con- 
sumer, is now considered as one 
of the stumbling blocks that pre- 
vented the: middleman from ob- 
taining a large volume of sales. 
The association is now considering 
adopting an unusual style of tin 


container, a three-cornered affair, 
made in half-pint, pint and quart 
size, as well as in gallon size. 


PLAN OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The general financial scheme 
of this new association is similar 
to that of a number of other 
co-operative associations. The 
specific plan for limiting mem- 
bership in and for the direc- 
ing of this particular association 
by its members may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

“It will admit to membership 
any Maple Sap producer in the 
State of New York, either as pro- 
ducing owner, tenant, or landlord 
who receives the whole or part 
of his rent in crop. No others 
will be members. 

“Voting power 
tion will be equal. 


in the associa- 


“Every member will have one 
vote. 
“Property rights in the asso- 


ciation will be equal. 

“If a grower ceases to produce 
maple sap his voting membership 
will be suspended. If he retires 
absolutely from the maple sap 
business he will be dropped as a 
member, and be paid on the book 
value of his interest in the asso- 
ciation upon the expiration of the 
original term of the marketing 
agreement. 

“The association will be gov- 
erned by a board of fifteen direc- 
tors. The State will be divided 
into equitable districts and four- 
teen directors will be elected by 
members actually residing in the 
specified districts. Each district 
will include approximately the 
same estimated production as any 
other district. Counties within 
any district will be kept intact; 
but any one county may have two 
or more directors, if the produc- 
tion so warrants. 

“The fifteenth director will be 
appointed by the Commissioner of 
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Farms and Markets to represent 
the public interest. 

“Twenty days prior to the 

annual election of directors mem- 


bers in each district will hold 
primary meetings to nominate 
their director or directors from 


their districts and such nominees 
will be the directors for the en- 
suing year.” 


Bank Advertises Efforts of 
Volunteer Boosters 


Two hundred line newspaper adver- 
tisements signed by the Cleveland Trust 
Club, composed of approximately 900 
employees of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, have been used recently to 
advertise the voluntary efforts of club 
members to bring new business to the 
company. Since 1917 the club has con- 
ducted a “Booster Campaign” for the 
bank and in spite of the difficulty of the 
undertaking this year the members 
offered at a mass meeting to bring in a 
quota of $800,000 new business in one 
month, ending January 10. 

The bank’s employees by means of 
using their lunch hours and evenings 


will conduct what will approximate a 
house-to-house canvass of Cleveland. 
F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, in accepting the club’s 
offer, announced that the bank would 
finance an advertising campaign and 
would award prizes to the best 


“boosters” of new business. 


Retail Hatters Association in 
Co-operative Campaign . 
The Retail Hatters Association, Phila- 
delphia, is running a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign in the newspapers 
to stimulate the sale‘of hats. Each piece 
of copy is devoted to selling one par- 
ticular type of hat. First the derby was 
urged as the “dressy” hat. Then the 
velour hat was advanced as a necessity 
at this season for the well-groomed 
man. The names and addresses of the 
local hatters are listed and the copy 
signed, “Retail Hatters Association.” 


Boston Agency Increases Staff 


Ernest E. Mills, formerly with the 
Walter M. Lowney Company, Boston, 
has joined the Adams-Pragoff Company, 
Boston advertising agency, as contact 
man. 


C. A. Rumble, formerly with the 
Nelson Manufacturing Company, has 
also joined the Adams-Pragoft Company 


in a similar capacity. 


I. J. Osborne Joins Dallas 
“Times-Journal” 

Isham J. Osborne has joined the staff 
of the Times-Journal, Dallas, Tex 
He will do special work in the display 
advertising department 
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Teaching of the Ten Com- 
mandments Means Better 
Business 


Roger W. Babson, in an address 
before the Chicago Advertising Council, 
declared that one of the greatest drags 
on business today is brought about by 
the fact that boys are coming out of 
school without the least idea of produc- 
tion or distribution or the basis of busi- 
mess success. As one remedy for the 
condition he suggested that religion be 
put back into the public schools. 

“As a statistician,” said Mr. Babson, 
“TI cannot understand why the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule could 
not be taught in the public schools of 
Chicago without offending Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew here never was a 
business depression that was not caused 
either by an attempt to monkey with 
the Ten Commandments or to monkey 
with the multiplication table. Let us 
teach them together. 

“The period of depression must last 
until people substitute thrift for ex- 
travagance, efficiency for inefficiency, 
honesty for dishonesty and righteous 
ness for unrighteousness. Boys should 
not be permitted to go out of school 
with the idea that religion and ethics are 
the same thing. Ethics is the track, 
while religion is the motive power. 
What is there about this doctrine that 
could not be taught in the public 
schools without giving offense to any 
one?” 


M. D. Bryant Heads Brooklyn 
Advertising Club 


Col. Mortimer D. Bryant, of Bryant. 
Griffith & Brunson, New York, was 
elected president of the advertising club 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
at the annual meeting last week. Bert 
Barnes, formerly advertising manager 
of the Morse Dry Dock and Repair 
Company, Brooklyn, and now the head 
of his own organization, was elected 
vice-president 

The new executive committee of the 
club consists of Colonel Brvant, Mr. 
Barnes and the following: Clifford M 
Bishop, of Bishop McCormick & 
Bishop; Harry H. Clark, of the C 
Kenyon Companv; M. Preston —Good- 
fellow. of the Brooklyn Daily Eaale; 
Max F. Marcuse, of Oppenheim, Collins 
& Company; John Muller. of McKenn:- 
Muller, Inc.. and Charles B. Royce, 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company 


R. P. Stewart Joins Walker 
& Company 

Robert P. Stewart, who for two years 
was in charge of research work for 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co.. ad- 
vertising agency, Detroit, has joined 
Walker & Co., outdoor advertising. 
Detroit, as manager of the research 
department 
C. H. Davis, formerly .manager of 
the research department of Walker & 
Co., has been promoted to fhe national 
sales department. 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY General-Advertising 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING «+ « 167 BE.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 




















Selling the Romance of a 
Life Income 


How the Associated Almond Growers 
broke all land-selling records 


Paso Robles lies well over the horizon. 
Almond growing as a popular investment 
was in its springtide. Potential buyers 
were broadcast. Here was a sales problem. 


Out of our investigation was woven a 
romance so gripping that $12,000,000 
worth of almond grove land changed hands 
at an unparalleled low cost. 


Where direct returns is the yard stick, we 
begin writing the coupon at the headline. 
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Getting Information on 
Business Topics 


Utica Pusiic Lisrary 
Utica, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have had an inquiry for material 
on the “Management of Chain Stores” 
and so far have been unable satisfac- 
torily to answer this. Do you know of 
any books or publishers of books on 
the subject? We note that your maga- 
zine has had many articles by different 
writers on the above subject. 


C. M. UnpbeERHILL, 
Librarian. 


E have tried on many occa- 

sions to locate a book de- 
voted entirely to chain-store prac- 
tices without locating a _ really 
comprehensive work. Perhaps the 
most exhaustive published report 
on retail syndicate methods is the 
series of fourteen articles pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK starting 
with the issue of September 10, 
1914, and finishing with the De- 
cember 24 number of the same 
year. 

This letter from the Utica Pub- 
lic Library, however, brings up a 
point which we cannot refrain 
from commenting on, and that is 
the almost awesome attitude with 
which many look upon printed 
matter when bound between two 
cardboard covers. The book or 
other published work on a busi- 
ness topic is not intended to be a 
final “say-so” on the subject it cov- 
ers. Either it was designed to bea 
text-book explaining in simple 
terms fundamental principles or 
a summing up of the high spots 
covered by publication articles. 

To the investigator who is not 
well versed in the subject which 
is the object of his research these 
books serve admirably as a start- 
ing point. If up-to-the-minute 
information is desired, however, 
articles in the business press can- 
not be overlooked. 


LIST OF ARTICLES ON CHAIN STORES 

How Chain Stores Tell Which x! 
tions Are Most Profitable—(P. I. M 
July, 1921, page 29. 

When the Chain Store Gets on the 
Avenue—(P. I. M.) February, 1921, 
page 27. 

United Stores Feature Candy as Food 
—(P. I. M.) November, 1920, page 82. 

Chain of Bakeries Makes Study of 
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* Contact with Consumer—September 29, 

1921, page 149 

Why So Many Retailers Sw: ge the 
Private Brand Argument—July 21, 1921, 
page 17, 

Good, Old-Fashioned Brand Name 
Advertising, the Specific for Substitu 
tion—June 30, 1921, page 3. 

What the United Cigar Stores Com 
pany Has Accomplished in Twenty 
Years—May 19, 1921, page 17. ; 

Advertising Is Determining What Prod 
ucts the Chains Shall Carry—April 28, 
1921, page 136. 

An Analysis of the Chain Store by 
Wholesale Grocers—April 28, 192i, page 
177. 

Starting a Chain of Retail Stores 
March 31, 1921, page 25. 

How to Combat “Own Goods” Bonus 
in Chain Stores—February 24, 1921, 
page 3. 

Should Manufacturers Run _ Their 
Own Retail Stores? No. 1—February 3, 
1921, page 3. 

Should Manufacturers Run Their 
Own Retail Stores? No. 2—February 
10, 1921, page 101. 

Advertising’s Business Partner, the 
Well-Conducted Retail Store—December 
30, 1920, page 114. 

Can Any One Plan of Marketing 
Monopolize Our Distributing System?— 
November 18, 1920, page 26. 

Chain-Store Methods to Revive Dead 
Country Stores—September 16, 1920, 
page 133. 

Visualizing the Magnitude of a Busi 
ness with Chart Illustrations—September 
9, 1920, page 107. 

Even Doughnut Holes, This Man 
Finds, Can Be Advertised—August 19, 
1920, page 53. 

A Sidelight on Landing the Big Cus 
tomer—June 10, 1920, page 93. 

Drug Chain Concentrates Prescription 
Business in Centrally Lecated Stores 
June 3, 1920, page 125. 

Anti-Chain Advertising Must Reach 
Fundamentals—May 13, 1920, page 145. 

There’s Happiness in Every Box— 
May 13, 1920, page 25. 

The Chains and Local Advertising— 
April 15, 1920, page 231. 

United Retail Stores Invade Many 
Fields of reed — April 15, 
1920, page 153. 

National Campaign of Advertising for 
Kresge Stores—April 1, 1920, page 17. 

The Winchester Plan—A New Step 
in Sti andardizatior March 18, 1920, 
page 77. 
A Chain Store Testifies for Advertis 
ing— March 4, 1920, page 178. 

Creating Business for One’s Competi 
tors—February 26, 1920, page 188._ 

Wanted—Two Men of Vision—Feb 
ruary 19, 1920, page 180. 

S. S. Kresge Company Uses Paid 
Advertising—February 19, 1920, page 49 

How to Keep Informed on Chain 
Store Developments—February 19, 1920, 
page 44. : 

The Advertising End of the Chain 
Store Problem—January 29, 1920, page 
157. 

Is Collective Buying the Answer _ to 
the Growing Chain-Store Menace? 
January 15, 1920, page 18. 

New Rockefeller and Whelan Drug 
Chains Worry Manufacturers—January 
8, 1920, page 65. 
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Not how much— 
but how well” 


HE policy on which this agency 

was founded — namely that of serv- 

ing only a few accounts in order to 
serve them better—has proved so satis- 
factory that neither our clients nor our- 
selves would willingly see it changed. 


Necessarily, then, even the few new 
accounts that the future may bring us can 
be added only after the basic problems of 
old clients have been mastered. 

It has been more than a year since our 
latest client came to us; it may be longer 
before our next connection is made. But 
we are ready now to apply what we believe 
to be some unique advantages in agency 
service to the handling of a new problem. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising « Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


Our present clients are: 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigarettes) 


JOHNs- MANVILLE, INCORPORATED 


WesTerRNn ELectric Co, 
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At Pekin — 
FRANK H.HEDGES 
represents the 


Public Ledger 
Far Eastern 


News Service 


The big news of tomorrow 
will come out of China 


HE sources of news are constantly shifting. In the 

next few years the events which will most deeply 
affect the life of all civilized peoples will occur in the 
Far East. 


Frank Hedges foresaw this when he was working on a 
Washington paper. Being a newspaper man, he believes 
in being on the spot where news is going to “break.” So 
he went out to Tokio, and after experience there on the 
staff of the Japan Advertiser, was sent to Pekin. 


China was invited to take part in the discussion of Far 
Eastern problems at Washington because China is at the 
very center of these problems. 


With Hedges at the capital of northern China, and 
Wu Ting-Fang writing from Canton, the seat of the south- 
ern republic, the Public Ledger Foreign News is covering 
every important development promptly and authorita- 
tively. 


PUBLIC 


The staff of the Public Ledger has been called as 
brilliant an array of notable journalists and publicists 
as any single newspaper has ever brought together. 
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FRANK H. HEDGES 


His dispatches are syndicated by the 
Public Ledger to many newspapers 
throughout the United States. 


LEDGE 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curis, Publisher 
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Why I Make My Employees Partners 
—October 16, 1919, page 3. 

Chain Methods Make Overhead an 
Investment—May 29, 1919, page 109. 

How F. W. Woolworth Built His 
Wonderful Distributing Machine—April 
17, 1919, page 25. 

The Small Chain a Growing Market 
for Manufacturers—April 10, 1919, page 
01. 


1 





United May Gpeote 
Exclusive s— March 2 
1919, page 2 


ooklet to Celet rate Woolworth’s 40t! 
Anniversary—March 6. 1919, page 1 

A Chain Store Man's View of Ser 
vice—February 27, 1919, page 108. 

The Five- and Ten-Cent Store as a 
Means of Sampling—January 30, 1919, 
page 37. 

Shall Service Be Scrapped or Capi- 
talized?—-January 23, 1919, page 6. 

Chain Stores or Exclusive Agents ?— 
December 19, 1918, page 163. 

Five- and Ten-Cent Stores Are Now 
Boldly “Trading Up.”—December 19, 
1918, page 129. 

I'll Sell Anything, Drug Chain Owner 
Says—September 5, 1918, page 17 

Fifth Avenue Trade as Diagnosed by 
the Woolworth Co—May 30, 1918, 
page 56. 

Tremendous New Market Springs 
from Five- and Ten-Cent Expansion 
May 23, 1918, page 3. 

How Liggett Built Up the United 
Drug Co.—February 21, 1918, page 90 

In Piggly-Wigs Stores the Product 
Has to Sell Itself—December 20, 1917, 
page 17 

Philadelphia Jobbers and Retailers to 
Meet Chain-Store Methods—October 25, 
1917, page 37 

Methods of 
Chain of 3, 
1917, page 83 

Chain Stor Advertise as Economy 
Measure—August 9, 1917, page 119. 

Higher Priced Goods in Variety Stores 
Mean Bigger Outlets for Manufacturers 
—May 31, 1917, page 3. 

Chains Making Independents Better 
Merchants—April 5, 1917, page 101. 

Increase of Selling through Irregular 
Channels—March 29, 1917, page 71. 

Does the Consumer Really Want Ser- 
vi vice, After All?—March 29, 1917, page 















“the Man Who Founded 
0 Stores—September 13, 


"why Woolworth Is Starting a Store 
on Fifth Avenue—February 15, 1917, 
page 65. 

New Light on the Small Store versus 
the Big Store—January 18, 1917, page 
94 


How Shall the Advertiser Regard the 
Newly Forming Chains?—December 28, 
1916, page 88. Eye 

United Cigar’s National Advertising 
Doubles Ricoro Sales—December 14, 
1916, page 3. : 

Chain-Store Romance and Reality— 
October 12, 1916, page 136. 

Hosiery Store Shows Which Way the 
Wind Is Blowing — October 5, 1916, 
page 8. 

Jobber Advertises to Offset Chain- 
Store Competition—August 24, 1916, 
page 100. 

A Mail-Order Business That Proved 
the Stepping-Stone t Women’s Spe- 
cialty Chain—August . 1916, page 45. 

How Penney Chains Find and Train 





Profit-Making Partners—May 4, 1916 

page 41 ; 
The New Regal Policy of Dealer Co 

operation—April 20, 1916, page 41. 

United Drug Company’s New Pre. 
mium Plan—February 24. 1916, page 
131. 

The Chain Store a Tonic with the 
Advertisers’ Help—February 17, 1916, 
page 45, 

How Jewel Tea Company Built Re 
sources of $16,000,000 in Sixteen Years 

February 3, 1916, page 17 
_A Chain Store Man on the Ch 
tf the Independent Retailer—Januar; 
916, page 38. 

a Woman Built a Million Dollar 
of Stores—December 16, 1915. 










ng Big Mail-Order Business 
Chain Foundation—December 9 
5, page 3. 

Chan Stores Find the West a Dif 
heult Field—October 28, 1915, page 93. 
Grocery Chain Store Practices—Oct 

er 14, 1915, page 58. 

How the Site-Buyer for United Cigar 
Stores Works—September 2, 1915, page 
os 

Campaign for a Five- and Ten-Cent 
Store Chain—June 17, 1915, page 46 

Kresge Chain Reaching Out for Busi 
ness by Mail—May 20, 1915, page 70 

The Five- and Ten-Cent Store Outlet 
for Adverti ised Products—January 14, 
1915, page 3. 

Manufacturers Forced to Start Chain 
Stores—December 31, 1914, page 69. 

Government Investigating the Chains 

December 10, 1914, page 84. 

Chain-Store Trading in England— 
October 1, 1914, page 75. 

Kellogg’s Fight on Chain Stores— 
September 17, 1914, page 23. 

The ee of the Chain s—Septem 
er 17, 1914, page 75. 

Whelan Thee to Get Prosperity Here 
Double Quick—September 3, 1914, page 
84. 

What Do You Know about Chain 
Stores?—July 23, 1914, page 140. 

How Riker-Hegeman Is Generating 
Power for Rapid Expansion—July 9, 
1914, page 3. 

Copy That Boomed a Chain of Res 
taurants—June 11, 1914, page 82. 

Inside Look into One Chain-Store 
System—June 4, 1914, page 45. _ 

Competitive Tactics of Chain Stores— 
April 9, 1914, page 82. 

No Monopoly of Good 
Methods—February 12, 1914, 

Ch Store Series (Fourteen 
les) —Sept. 10-Dec. 24, 1914. 











Appointment for Theodore 
Berg 

Theodore Berg, formerly advertising 
manager for Bloomingdale "Bros and 
The Bauman Clothing Corporation, both 
of -New York, is now ae ere with 
The Multi- -Typewritten Letters Com 
pany, New York, in charge of direct ad 
vertising. 

The Anderson, S. C., Daily Mail ! 
appointed ryant, Griffith & Bruns 

c.. New York, its national advertising 
representatives. 
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Aud#t Bureau of Circulations 








“Valuable—to be Insured” 








In sending articles of value through 
the mails you always take insurance 
for their safe delivery. 


In sending sales messages to hard- 
ware merchants through hardware 
papers, why not taKe out insurance 
for their safe delivery—not only to 
the doors, but to the minds of 
hardware dealers? 


One of our advertisers has just given 
us some very strong and interesting 
evidence — obtained last month— 
that HARDWARE AGE delivers 
manufacturers’ sales messages to 
hardware dealers with the maximum 
of influence the country over. 


We shall be very glad to mail a copy 
of this evidence to you upon request. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Member Member 





Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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A Few of the Things 
That Copy Can Do 


CLIENT of ours had among his 
products one that had always 
been a failure. Although many experi- 
ments had been made, no advertising 
had been found which succeeded in 
making it move. 


Last year we were fortunate enough 
to discover a new copy angle. So em- 
phatic were the immediate results that 
today this product is not only his biggest 
and most profitable item, but many times 
over the biggest seller in its field. 


A short time ago another concern put 
out a new product which sells through 
the drug trade. To test the market two 
states were chosen for the tryout. No 
salesmen were used. The jobbers were 
consigned small quantities—then the ad- 
vertising started. 


Just ninety days later the territory 
showed a profit! Not only had the copy 
secured distribution but had actually sold 
enough goods to make a showing on the 
right side of the ledger. 


This is, of course, an unusual incident, 
but we quote it to show what copy alone 
can do. 


This Agency, while just as strong on 
merchandising as any organization, puts 
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an extra emphasis on the power of copy, 
which after all, it seems to us, is the real 
key to selling goods. 


There is one way in which an adver- 
tiser’s story can be told so that it pro- 
duces the largest number of sales per 
dollar spent—just as there is one per- 
sonal sales presentation that is more 
effective than any other. 





Experienced sales managers know that 
the difference in sales between various 
standard presentations vary as much as 
ten to one. And so it is with copy— 
one appeal will often sell ten times as 
much goods as another. Why, then, 
should advertisers be content with less 
than the strongest copy and appeal pos- 
sible to produce ? 


It is upon our ability to find the one 
way to tell an advertiser’s story that will 
sell the most goods that we have built 
our business. This we do through tested 
appeals. 








| May we tell you more? 


Ruthrauff & Ryan inc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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SELLING GOODS 
IN TORONTO 











NVESTIGATION last summer revealed the fact 
that of the 72,000 readers in Toronto of The 
Daily Star, over 50,000 took no other evening 

paper. To reach all the homes of this city of nearly 
550,000 population advertisers must use 


Toronto Daily Star 


And in addition to city circulation, over 30,000 go 
elsewhere in the province, nearly all within easy distance of 
the city. No other daily paper reaches so many readers in 
Toronto while at the same time circulating so widely in the 
province. 

In making up your 1922 appropriation, to 

secure effective publicity you must place The 

Daily Star in the list of papers to be used. 


The Toronto Star Weekly 


(Sunday Edition of The Daily Star) offers the largest news- 
paper circulation in Canada--- 141,000. Rotagravure, colored 


comic, magazine and news sections. 


Circulations of both papers Guaranteed by A.B.C. 














UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 
Fifth Avenue Building Old South Building People’s Gas Building 
ew Yor Bogton Chicago 


MONTREAL Special Representative---J. B. Rathbone, Transportation Building 












































To Increase the Pulling Power of 
Advertisements 


Practical Hints for the 


Advertiser on the Use of Coupons 


By Eric N. Simons 


T can be laid down as an axiom 

of advertising that the reply 
getting value of an advertisement 
will be increased many fold: if 
some inducement is offered to the 
reader to communicate with the 
advertiser, and if everything pos- 
sible is done by the layout man 
not only to suggest this communi- 
cation but to make it easy. 

Recently I tried. out an adver- 
tisement in two different ways, in 
order to prove for myself whether 
it was true that the use’of a cou- 
pon did actually increase the per- 
centage of replies. I used exactly 
the same copy, laid out in exactly 
the same way, in successive weeks 
in the same medium. But the 
first advertisement carried no cou- 
pon, whereas the second did. The 
result was that the announcement 
with the coupon pulled ninety per 
cent more replies than the other. 

It then occurred to me that 
experiments might be made as to 
the style of coupon which pro- 
duced the best results. This 
article is an account of the con- 
clusions I have reached as a re- 
sult of these experiments. 

The first point was the shape 
of the coupon. I have seen it laid 
down as a law that the one and 
only shape for the advertisement 
coupon is the triangle, set in the 
right-hand bottom corner of the 
advertisement, the idea being that 
the advantage of a right-hand 
page is secured in this way. Now, 
whether the makeup man allots 
right-hand pages to every adver- 
tisement in which the coupon is 
placed in the right-hand corner, 
I do not know. If he does, he is 
a kind-hearted man, and deserves 
thanks. But that has nothing to 
do with the shape of the request- 
form. 

My own experience has been 
that in certain cases the triangu- 
lar coupon less effective than 
the rectangular, and vice versa. 


is 
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If the advertisement is offering a 
catalogue, or other piece of liter- 
ature, then the triangular form 
pulls better than the rectangular. 
On the other hand, if the request 
for a free sample, a delivery 
of goods on approval, or consti- 
tutes a trial order, the rectangular 
form is advisable. I conclude that 
this is because the rectangular 
form is more suited to a serious 
request -which implies certain 
obligations. People are not in the 
habit of signing forms in the 
shape of triangles, whereas the 
rectangular form is familiar to all. 

The advantage of the triangular 
form is, of course, that it requires 
only one snip of the office scissors 
to detach it from the advertise- 
ment. This appeals to a busy 
man writing for a catalogue or 
folder. But the man who fills up 
a trial order form is in a more 
thoughtful and patient frame of 
mind, and the speed-argument 
does not appeal to him so much. 


is 


EVEN THE SEPARATING RULES COUNT 

Having solved, to my own satis- 
faction the problem of shape, I 
next turned my attention to in- 
creasing the suggestive power of 
the form itself. Somewhat to my 
surprise, I found that the way in 
which the coupon was separated 
from the advertisement played 
some part in determining its value. 
Had it not been for the “consis- 
tency of variation” that the ex- 
periments showed I might have 
considered this point unimportant. 
Eventually, however, I was en- 
abled to draw up a comparative 
table showing a continual increase 
in reply-getting value according to 
the method used. 

For example, I found that if 
the advertisement had a designed 
border, and the coupon was sep- 
arated from this by a diagonal 
plain rule, the number of replies 
drawn was consistently less than 
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when the separation was effected 
by a dash-rule. 

It will be of interest to give the 
comparative values of the different 
coupons, as I found them. Here, 
No: 1 represents the least effective 
method of separation, and so on. 

1. Coupon separated by plain 
2-point rule. 

2. Coupon separated by plain 
1-point rule. 

3. Coupon separated by plain 
hair-line. 

4. Coupon separated by dotted- 
rule. 

5. Coupon separated by dash- 
rule. 

6. Coupon separated by curvi- 
linear shaft of arrow leading from 
coupon to illustration of article 
or literature offered, or from 
illustration to coupon. 

The reason for the gradual in- 
crease in pulling power is ex- 
plained, I think, by the closer 
approximation to _ perforation 
reached by each of these five suc- 
cessive methods. The dash-rule 
suggests actual perforation the 
most strongly, and perforation 
suggests the detaching of the re- 
quest form. 

No. 6 has as mentioned above 
two variations. There is a slight 
advantage in favor of bringing 
the arrow-head to the coupon, in- 
stead of to the illustration. This 
is, I think, because the eye falls 
first on the illustration, and is led 
thence to the coupon. 

The question then arose in my 
mind whether the separating line 
should suffice, or whether the rec- 
tangle oor triangle should be 
bounded on all its sides by similar 
dotted or dashed rules. On the 
other hand, would it be better to 
use a dash-rule or arrow-shaft for 
the diagonal only, and complete 
the rectangle or triangle with plain 
rules? 

The result of tests carried out 
was as follows: The coupon sep- 
arated by dash-rule but enclosed 
by plain rules, was less effective 
than a coupon bounded on all 
sides by dash-rules. This, in turn, 
was less effective than a coupon 
separated by dash-rule or arrow- 
shaft, but left without borders. 
The reason for the superiority 
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of the last mentioned coupon |] 
take to be that it looks easier to 
cut or tear off. The addition of 
rules seems to suggest extra 
snipping. 

The next investigation con- 
cerned the wording and arrange- 
ment of the coupon. I found that 
invariably the coupon, whether 
triangular or rectangular, with the 
wording run horizontally instead 
of diagonally, pulled better. The 
reader could write in his name 
and address without changing his 
position or that of the periodical. 


SOME PEOPLE DISLIKE SOUND OF 
WORD “COUPON” 


I also discovered that it did not 
pay in certain cases to use in the 
advertisement the word “Coupon.” 
Where the advertisement was 
aimed at the executives of large 
organizations, there seemed a 
decided reluctance on the pact of 
the reader to sign his name to a 
“coupon.” The word had a 
“cheap” significance which did not 
altogether accord with the dignity 
of a large establishment or its 
head officials. The difficulty could, 
however, be overcome by refer- 
ring to the coupon as a “Request 
Form.” 

I also proved conclusively to 
myself, though I do not claim the 
discovery as anything new, that 
more replies weré obtained when 
some definite suggestion or com- 
mand to write was placed in close 
proximity to the form. Another 
way of obtaining the same result 
was to insert pointers in the body 
of the advertisement indicating 
the coupon. 

In cases where it was considered 
essential to obtain replies, an in- 
creased percentage could be ob- 
tained by introducing into the 
composition of the advertisement 
the stimulus which the work of 
the artist can give. Thus, a line 
drawing of a man sitting at a desk 
and pointing to the coupon, with 
the cut-line: “Send me this form, 
and I’ll see that you get the book 
by return mail,” was extremely 
effective. In another instance, a 
hand holding a fountain-pen pro- 
jected into the coupon so that the 
point of the pen seemed about to 
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Use One? Use All! 


It is as easy to buy space in all or part of 
the Ohio Select List as it is to buy in a 
single paper. A closely knit organization 
makes it possible to reach the whole of 
Ohio small-city prosperity quickly and 
economically. 








Select List Papers are scattered over the 
entire state. They are the business 
getters in fifty live industrial cities 
surrounded by fertile farms. 


The territories of none of them overlap. 
Together they reach all the buyers out- 
side of the largest cities. The field is 


covered completely. 


Intimate Circulation 


Select List Papers have 
the friendship of their 
readers. Write for the facts. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 


Robert E. Ward 


Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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begin filling out the form. This, 
too, had the result of increasing 
the number of applications re- 
ceived. 

Finally, I found that it was oc- 
casionally advisable, in view of the 
increasing frequency with which 
coupons are being employed in 
advertisements, to obtain variety 
by altering the position of the re- 
quest form. Abandoning all prec- 
edent, I tried the experiment of 
breaking the top of the border 
with it instead of the bottom, let- 
ting it into the middle of the 
upper horizontal section. It was 
a rectangular form, and the eye 
could not miss it. The experi- 
ment was completely successful. 


National Merchant 
Tailor Advertising Com- 
mittee Calls for Action 


N appeal to merchant tailors 

throughout the country for 
additional contributions to a 
pledged fund of $150,000 for ad- 
vertising has been made by the 
Merchant Tailors Service Bureau, 
Newark, N. J. 

A fund of $300,000 is desired 
for a campaign to stress the ad- 
vantages of custom-made clothes. 
Copy, under the present plan, will 
appear in national periodicals. 
The service bureau states that 
“every National Association affili- 
ated with tailoring has endorsed 
this movement.” 

In making its request to mer- 
chant tailors for additional contri- 
butions this bureau says: 

“National Advertising for Tai- 
lors must be started by January 1, 
1922. 

“Don’t let the Committee’s work 
of a year be lost forever. 

“Don’t let inaction, procrastina- 
tion kill this worthy project. 
$150,000 already pledged if you 
want this campaign. Have you 
done your part? 

“Members of the National Wool- 
ens and Trimmings Association 
will contribute $100,000 if $200,000 
is raised among 5,000 or more 
tailors. 

“That sum is easy to get if 
every tailor will do his share. 
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Leading merchant tailors, associa- 
tion officials, woolen houses, trim- 
ming houses, have already con- 
tributed. Trade journals and most 
everyone in the trade that has 
been approached approve and 
endorse this worthwhile and 
necessary movement. 

“Other associations and indus- 
tries employ co-operative adver- 
tising profitably. So can tailors 
if you will act.” 

The bureau has suggested that 
merchant tailors contribute to the 
fund on the basis of the amount 
of annual business. It has offered 
the following scale for consid- 
eration: 

Annual Amount of 
Business of Subscription 


$ 20,000 or less............$ 25.00 
30,000 .... 1Oeeer -- 25.00 
40,000 . ieneee .. 50.00 
50,000 éesesenee. Se 
60,000 ae -.+. 80.00 
75,000 sdchedadbens 100.00 

100,000 ... Laeeaeen es . 125.00 
125,000 . yore 
150,000 30 semoun 50a ee 
200,000 : a . 250.00 
300,000 iy eee ‘ eC 
400,000 5 ts achtiiaiae a . 500.00 
EE a Ko an atin eens -- 625,00 


In offering this scale for con- 
sideration the bureau says under 
the heading “Important Note”: 

“The directors of this fund sug- 
gest a subscription in proportion 
to the amount of business done by 
each concern as a fair and equi- 
table apportionment of the total 
advertising cost. We do not want 
to know your annual sales and a 
larger subscription than called for 
in this schedule will be gratefully 
received.” 

Co-operative national advertis- 
ing, the bureau informs the mer- 
chant tailor, will have the follow- 
ing effect: 

“Will develop public interest in 
the tailor and his product 

“Will counteract unfavorable 
ready-made publicity by inform- 
ing the public of the truth con- 
cerning tailor’s prices and the 
merits of made-to-order clothing. 

“Will create a demand for indi- 
vidually tailored clothes among 
millions of men who have never 
worn a tailored suit. 

“Will bring new users to your 
store, every tailor’s store, and 
positively increase your business 
at small cost.” 
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The PROGRESSIVE GROCER. 
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Only 17 Days More to Catch 
the January Number 


There is still time to get into the first issue of THE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER, the new retail service publica- 
tion of the Butterick Trade Division. It will reach 50,000 
good grocers and grocery jobbers—a complete coverage of 
the best grocery trade. 


Never before has a manufacturer had the opportunity to 
talk to 50,000 good grocers every month through one maga- 
zine. If you could get each one of these 50,000 grocers to 
give you one more window display a year than he gives 
you now; if you could get only half of them to do it; if 
you could get just one-tenth of them to give you one extra 
window display, the cost of reaching these people through 
THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER in double page spreads in 
color would sink to insignificance. 


The buying and selling habits of the best grocers of the 
country will be influenced by THE PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER. You can start immediately to get your share of 
this influence by reserving space now for the January num- 
ber. If you do it you will be in the company of a great 
many of the leading food product advertisers in the country. 


Wire for Information 


Butterick Publishing Company, Trade Division 
Butterick Building, New York 








GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 50,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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a 
1914) MAGAZINES 


BEFORE 


THE WAR 


Circulation Two and One-Half 


Before the War—and Now, appears to be the 
universally acceptable basis for comparisons. 











Let it be applied to the case of the Magazines of Canada. 
They have indeed shown remarkable growth during this 
period 1914 to 1921. 


The circulation of the seven leading magazines of Canada 
today is more than double what it was seven years ago. 
In fact, the combined circulation of these seven maga- 
zines is just two and one-half times the total circulation 
of the six of them which were in existence in 1914. 


And even this remarkable advance in circulation is little 
more than an indication of the much more important 
growth of their national standing and influence. 


As a result of this country’s part in the Great War, 
national feeling in Canada has become greatly inten- 
sified, and it finds expression in many ways that were 
not previously in evidence. It means that Canadians are 
prouder than ever of things Canadian; and particularly 
of their own magazines, which are popular now to a 
degree entirely unknown before. 


With their enhanced prestige and influence that has come 
to them, Canada’s magazines have become the national 
media to an extent not surpassed by the strongest groups 
of magazines in any other country. 


They have won their way in competition. with -maga- 
zines coming into Canada from both the United States 
and Great Britain. They are rapidly displacing the best 
of “foreign” magazines because their enterprise and high 
character appeal to Canada’s pride in things that are 
purely Canadian. 


The volume of magazine circulation available in Canada 
today, in proportion to population, is equal to, if not 
greater than, that usually employed by advertisers to 
“cover the United States.” 


4ll these Magazines are Members of Canadian 
National Newspapers and Periodicals Association. 
70 Lombard St., Toronto Data gladly furnished 
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of CANADA |!92! 


AND 
—NOW 
Times What It Was 7 Years Ago 


This means that the advertiser who desires to 
carry on national advertising in Canada is no 
longer limited to the use of local media, which, 
in many cases, proves too costly to be practicable, 
and which for many products requires the buying 
of far too much waste circulation ever to be 
profitable. 


Merchandising processes in the United States and Canada 
are very much alike; and the influence of magazines is 
just as important, their value just as great, their use 
just as necessary, and their effectiveness just as certain 
in the one country as in the other. 








Attempts have been made to persuade advertisers that 
different methods and different media are necessary in 
Canada to do the work that national magazines are re- 
lied upon to do in the United States; but such claims 
prove to be entirely at variance with the facts. 


The use of the leading magazines of Canada, listed be- 
low, will give national publicity in the Canadian market 
of a character and value which cannot be equalled at 
anywhere near the cost through any other form of ad- 


vertising. 
CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD 
LA CANADIENNE MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
WESTERN HOME MONTHLY WOMAN’S CENTURY 


WORLD WIDE 


IN CANADA 


build National prestige with 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 
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yey More than a mere coincidence we were assigned 
for the use of actual and prospective Newcomb 
clients our call WORTH 1707. 

We feel it will be worth your while to remember that 
call, for additional trunk lines have already been nec- 
essary to handle the incoming messages and more will 
be added as required. Our service and our quality is 
worth your consideration, as a telephone call will prove. 
New York City printing buyers need no longer send 
their direct advertising, house organs, and letter cam- 
paigns out of town; just call WORTH 1707. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO. Inc. 
441-447 Pearl Street : New York City 
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Seattle Seeks Tourists and Indus- 
tries by Segregating Appeal 


City’s Advertising Is Directed Two Ways 


By Willis Brindley 


Y segregating its appeal 
through the use of separate 
and radically different types of 
copy, and the employment of dif- 
ferent mediums to carry its,mes- 
sages, the city of Seattle hopes to 


attract tourists and new indus- 
tries. 3 ; aa 
There will, in effect,” Be two 


campaigns, although both financed 
from the same fund. The indus- 
trial campaign is already running, 
while the tourist drive will be 
concentrated in a four-month pe- 
riod, starting in February. 

Efforts to work out a systematic 
advertising programme for Se- 
attle have been talked of for years, 
but it was not until last year that 
the Commercial Club and Cham- 
ber of Commerce got down to 
brass tacks and actually took in 
hand a three-year programme. 
This calls for an annual expendi- 
ture of a little more than $60,000, 
all raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. 

The pledges secured a year ago 
called for subscriptions to the 
publicity fund over a three-year 
period, most of the contributions 
calling for an instalment every 
month for three years. Bills are 
rendered the contributors, and 
business houses, knowing just how 
much they have to pay monthly, 
take care of the advertising with 
other monthly accounts. The 
club’s experience has been that 
there is no inclination to avoid 
the payments. While the largest 
sums, as was to be expected, were 
contracted by. the banks, hotels 
and large establishments, there 
are many smaller collections 
monthly from small businesses 
and from professional men. 

_ The first advertisement in the 
industrial series features Seattle 
“The Seaport of Success,” show- 
ing a view of the waterfront with 
a drawing that brings into the 
picture a part of a ship and of a 
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large office building. The “Sea- 
port of Success” slogan is dis- 
played in connection with a 
graphic sketch to show that Se- 


attle’s harbor is “unmatched on 
the continent,” and the city claims 
resources that inchide* timber, 
minerals, grain, fruit, dairyihg, 
fish, coal and abundant water 
power. 


NO DIRECT INVITATION TO NEW 
INDUSTRIES 


The industrial advertising makes 
no direct appeal for new indus- 
tries, and no offer is extended in 
the way of free sites or of finan- 
cial assistance. The thought 
behind the campaign is rather to 
acquaint business men with what 
Seattle already has, in the expec- 
tation that a manufacturer seek- 
ing a Western location will see 
for himself the advantage of lo- 
cating where he can expect busi- 
ness from affiliated lines. 

The fact that one big, successful 
industry attracts small industries 
was. driven home during the pe- 
riod of shipbuilding, which gave 
employment to some 25,000 men. 
All around the shipyards there 
sprang up small, busy shops that 
found plenty of small manufac- 
turing of allied lines to keep them 
busy. When the shipyards quit, 
most of these smaller shops also 
closed. The lumber industry sup- 
ports many allied industries—the 
telephone directory listing, for 
example, thirteen manufacturers 
or jobbers of loggers’ machinery 
and supplies. 

The tourist advertising, in con- 
trast with the industrial, is to 
show more pictures and very 
little text. Seattle will be adver- 
tised as America’s Summer Play- 
ground, and the pictures are in- 
tended to prove the claims. The 
tourist advertising will run in 
February, March, April and May, 
in magazines of national circula- 
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tion and popular appeal. There 
will be, of course, a_ booklet, 
which will illustrate the natural 
scenic advantage of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

For example, there are, between 


Seattle and Tacoma—the twor 
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who idle all the year—and who 
would be welcomed if they de. 
cided to spend the summer months 
in Seattle and vicinity, after 
finishing the winter season at 
some resort famous for its win- 
ter climate. Space also will be 
used in Middle- 
West newspapers, to 
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SEATTLE’S ADVERTISING BID FOR INDUSTRIES 


cities having a combined popula- 
tion of 450,000 people — thirty 
lakes with fish in them. One can 
drive from Seattle and in less 
than an hour make his own pri- 
vate camp, or have a picnic, be- 
side a mountain stream. It is only 
a five-hour trip to the snow line 
of Mt. Rainier. 

The drive for tourist business 
is confined to the winter and 
spring months because the effort 
is to secure summer, rather than 
winter tourists. In addition to 
the national magazines, some 
tourist publications will be used 
in the hope of attracting profes- 
sional tourists—the sort of folks 





attract farmers and 
others who want to 
get away from the 
heat. 

The tourist business 
is one apparently little 
affected by hard times, 
and not to be discour- 
aged by high cost of 
traveling. The habit 
of travel is growing, 
and is not confined to 
the wealthy class. 
Therefore, it was de- 
cided to spend the 
bulk of the money 
that could be appro- 
priated for tourist 
advertising in publica- 
tions of wide national 
popularity, although 
space is to be used 

_also in papers that 

are supposed to have 
a following among 
the wealthy and leisure 
class. 

In working out the 

appropriation, it was 
found that a_ year- 
round campaign in 
mediums favored by 
business men would 
require, for the indus- 
trial advertising, about 
one-third of the total money avail- 
able, leaving two-thirds for a drive 
to attract tourists, and thé segre- 
gation of funds was therefore 
made on this basis. 





Has Canadian Houbigant 


Account 
Messrs. Houbigant Limitée. _per- 
fumers, Paris, have placed their Cana 
dian advertising in the hands of Smith, 
Denne & Moore, Limited, Montreal 
office 





Appointment by “Albany- 


Decatur Daily” 
E. T. Sheppard has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Albany 
Decatur Daily, Albany, Ga 
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New York University Runs Prestige 
Campaign 


Although One of Five Largest Universities, It Wants to Be Better Known 
Before Asking for Increased Endowment 


DVERTISING one’s needs is 
an angle of selling less de- 
veloped than advertising one’s 
products. Yet the Red Cross, 
Near Eastern Relief and Roose- 
velt Memorial and scores of other 
associations and “movements” 
have demonstrated that paid ad- 
vertising is the surest, quickest 
and most economical means to ac- 
complish that purpose. Cornell 
University was among the first 
of the great universities to go 
straight to the public with a 
printed story in paid space telling 
of its needs. Since that time 
numerous other universities have 
advertised successfully to raise 
needed endowment funds. 
New York University is now in 
the midst of one of these cam- 
paigns, and is using newspaper 


_ space and direct-mail material to 


stimulate giving. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say 
that the purpose of this advertis- 
ing is to acquaint the public with 
the equipment, aims, ideals and 
practical work of the University, 
so that those actually employed 
in the work of raising money will 
find the ground broken when they 
approach possible donors. 

The success of such campaigns 
depends primarily upon the ability 
of the university to convince 
people who are able to give that 
it can use the money wisely and 
efficiently. It must show a real 
need for the money, then show a 
record of achievement that would 
create confidence that further ex- 
penditures would be of a nature 
that donors would unqualifiedly 
approve. 

The advertising for New York 
University is taking the farm of 
a series of talks by the chancellor, 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown. The 
ddvertisements are of _ single 
column about twelve inches deep, 
and appear three times a week 
in three morning dailies of New 
York. The first of these told why 
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the chancellor resigned as U. §, 
Commissioner of Education to 
come to the University. That 
provided an opening to present the 
opportunities and advantages of 
the institution. 


UNIVERSITIES LACKING IN 
ENDOW MENT 

The second of the series re- 
viewed e ‘endowments of the 
three leading’ educational centres 
of the country, New York, Chicago 
and Boston. It was shown that 
the first of these with 6,000,000 
population, eight universities, and 
47,000 students enrolled, has but 
$43,000,000 in endowment. Chi- 
cago fares better. With 3,000,00 
population, six universities, and 
24,000 students, the aggregate en- 
dowments are $40,000,000. But 
Boston, with a million population, 
nine universities and 27,000 stu- 
dents, has the magnificent sum of 
$70,000,000 in endowments. Ap- 
parently New York needs to in- 
crease its facilities for higher 
education! 

Other -tiufmbérs of the series 
show why-Mew York University, 
although ranking in the first five 
universities of the country in at- 
tendance and size of the faculty 
is so little known. One of the 
chief reasons is that although it 
has 12,000 students enrolled, they 
are divided among four univer- 
sity centres. The buildings, also, 
which ageythe chief advertisement 
of pe Nigga are so 
scattere sthe city that they 
lack that impressiveness which 
most universities can inspire by 
their closely grouped halls. 

Others of the series still to 
come will show definitely the work 
of some of the departments and 
how it could be greatly extended 
and enhanced in value if the Uni- 


versity were-more abundantly sup-_ 


plied with the wherewithall. In 
one of these attention is called to 
(Continued on page 125) 
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| 12 PAGES IN fiwumsix FOR 
4 CENTS PER FAMILY 








There are 3,250,000 Catholic families 
in the United States. 


One of every 4% families receives 
OLUMBIA 


The way to surely sell goods or services 
to these 750,000 key families is through 
their own medium—{DLUMBIA 


A full page every month for twelve 
times costs less than 4 cents per family. 


For immediate sales use 


[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 





WARREN KELLY 
Advertising Director 
105 West 40th Street, New York 





SEARS & IRVING, West. Represent. NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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To the Tired Space Buyer 


The last representative has gone. 


‘The stenographers are patting their noses before the imperturbable 
mirror. 


Everywhere there is the bustle of departure. 

The Chief comes in for a final word and, as the door closes on him, 
You are left before a mass of figures, 

A pile of 314x6 cards, 

A heap of pencilled rate-sheets. 

There’s the day’s work— 

Still to be done. 

You light a cigarette, 

Pull over the telephone, 

Tell the wife not to expect you for dinner, 

Have a rollicking word or two with the Finest Baby in the World. 
And then settle down to the making of that list. 

Frankly, you are tired. 


It has been a confused day, 
Full of contradictory claims, appeals, protests, denials. 


Out of this welter you must bring an ordered, intelligent, closely- 
bought list of mediums 


That will most economically and effectively move your client’s 
goods. 

And this is the moment when the door opens very slowly, 

And Old Man Temptation comes sidling in. 

To stand behind your shoulder 

And whisper craftily in your ear :— 

“Do the easy thing. 

Use your heavy artillery. 

Give ’em mass. 

Never mind about who reads the advertisements. 

What if they can’t buy your client’s product? 


The figures look imposing. 
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Put down any old name so long as their circulation bulks big and— 
Let’s go.” 

What you do then determines your standing as a space-buyer. 
If you are up among the leaders, 

If you are among those whose word is Authority, 

With a capital A, 

You show O. M. T. the door. 

Then you summon up your commonsense, * 

Realize the sort of men and women who are able, 

These days, 

To buy the sort of goods your client has to sell, 


Think of the magazines you have seen them reading on their way 
to the golf-links, 


In country-clubs, 

In homes where there is an intelligent use of leisure— 
And at the top of the list you write the words 

The Quality Group. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
BOUND VOLUMES 


BOUND VOLUMES IN STOCK 


1920—First Quarter................. 
1920—Second Quarter............... 
1919—Second Quarter............... 
1918—First Quarter... 
1917—First Quarter... 

















Subscriptions will be received for the entire set 
of 1921. The price is $2.00 a volume; $8.00 a year 
(4 volumes). 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sell Where People Can Buy 


APROPOS takes your sales message 


directly into the homes of its 
25,000* subscribers, all of whom are 
motor car owners. 75% of them 
Own motor cars valued at $2,000.00 
and over 25% own their own homes. 


Here is a market of wealth and in- 
telligence. Folk who can buy the 
better things of life—luxury as well 
as necessity—because they have in- 
comes that provide them. 


And they do buy, as results of present 
APROPOS advertisers show, in very grati- 
fying manner. You can share with them. 
Write for rates and information. 


Eastern Representatives, 
H. D. Hascall & Associates, 
1133 Broadway, New York 


*December edition. 
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the fact that it costs twice as much 
to train a physician, trained as he 
is at the New York Medical and 
Bellevue Hospital college, as the 
average student is able to pay in 
tuition. The difference either has 
to be made up by the University, 
or the standard of training has to 
be lowered. The latter is impos- 
sible with the present ideals of the 
institution. 

It is extremely difficult to 
evaluate results of this kind of 
copy, but although no money has 
been asked for in the copy and 
no direct mention made of the 
need of a greater endowment, 
letters received from prominent 
and influential men acknowledging 
the added appreciation for the 
University indicate that the ad- 
vertising is having its effect. The 
only reference to needed endow- 
ment is an addendum at the bot- 
tom of each adv ertisement stating : 
“No— of a series of informal 
talks published in the interests of 
the New York University Endow- 
ment Fund, 512 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City.” 
L. J. Steffen with Hough 
Shade Company 


Le Roy J. Steffen, who for the past 
several years has been manager of 
Wisconsin business for Critchfeld & 
Company, Chicago, advertising agency, 
is now associated with the Hough Shade 
Corporation, Janesville, Wis., maker of 
Vudor shades, in charge of advertising 
and sales. 

The Hough Shade account will eon 
tinue to be handled by Critchfield & 
Company. A national campaign is now 
in preparation. In addition to work in 
the national field, local newspaper space 
will be used wherever Vudor dealers 
are located 


Charles B. Blount Joins 
Boston Company 


_Charies B. Blount, formerly New 
England manager for the Spanish edi- 


tion of World’s Work and Credit 
Monthly, has joined the selling staff 
of the Tel-U-Where Company of 
America, Boston. 

Dayton, O., Agency Has 


New Account 


The Miller-West Company, Dayton, 
O., is marketing a new heater for Ford 
cars. Advertising in automobile trade 
papers is being placed by the J. Horace 
Lytle Company, Dayton 
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Montgomery Ward Advertises 
for Over-the-Counter Trade 


The retail maii-order house of Mont 
gomery Ward & Company is carrying 
page advertising during the holiday sea- 
son in Chicago newspapers inviting 
people to call at the plant and buy 
goods over the counter just as they 
would in a regular retail store The 
merchandise is priced at regular cata 
logue quotations. People in Chicago 
and vicinity can order by mail if they 
so desire, 

The mail-order houses have worked 
up a considerable mail-order grocery 
business in Chicago and its surrounding 
suburbs, but in cther classes of mer 
chandise there has been a hesitancy to 
order by mail. Indeed, it was only a 
year or so ago that the mail-order con- 
cerns went after the city trade at all 
in a general way. Results brought in 
by Montgomery Ward & Company’s di 
rect advertising last holiday season 
showed the firm, however, that the city 
trade in all the lines was worth while. 


Advertises Growth Due to 
Brooklyn Bridge 


What Brooklyn Bridge did for 
Brooklyn is given prominence in cur- 
rent newspaper advertising of a Govern- 
ment real estate auction sale at Camden, 
J., the analogy being that the New 
Delaware River bridge between Phila 
delphia and Camden will have an effect 
on Camden real estate values similar 
to that caused in Brooklyn by the 
building of Brooklyn Bridge and the 
ecidges and subways that followed it 
The Government is giving the sale un 
usual prominence through advertising 
with the hope that the properties will 
be bought by individuals for their use 
rather than by speculators, 


Bert Barnes Opens Office in 
Brooklyn 


Bert Barnes, who has been advertising 
manager for The Morse Dry Dock & 
Repair Company, Brooklyn, for the last 
three years, has established a direct- 
mail advertising service in that city 
under the name of The Bert Barnes 
Service, Inc. Associated with him are 
Willard B. Prince and C. Stewart Wark. 
Mr. Prince will have charge of the art 
department. Prior to making this pres 
ent connection he was assistant advertis 
ing manager of The Morse Dry Dock 
& Repair Co. Mr. Wark was formerly 
connected with the Texas Company, 
New York City, in its advertising copy 
department. 


Joins Direct Advertising 
Corporation 


D. A. C. Hennessy formerly produc- 
tion manager of the J. Roland Kay 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has been made production manager of 
the Direct Advertising Corporation, 
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Why the New York Stock Exchange 
Has Strict Advertising Rules 


An Explanation of Its Attitude Which Arises from a Desire to Safeguard 
the Uninformed—Realizes That Advertising Can Broaden 
Market for Sound Securities 
By Jason Westerfield 


Secretary, Committee on Library, New York Stock Exchange 


N ANY are quite unable to 
4 understand why it is that 
the New York Stock Exchange 
exercises such strict control over 
the advertising of its members. 
That this is so is not at all sur- 
prising since few realize the 
unique prominence of the Ex- 
change in the economic life of all 
the people and the weight of re- 
sponsibility imposed on the officers 
of the Exchange. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
is both the premier investment 
and speculative securities market 
in this country. The Exchange 
itself has nothing to sell either 
of services or otherwise. It has 
no business relations whatever 
with the public. Its sole purpose 
as an establishment is announced 
in the constitution : 

“Its object shall be to furnish 
exchange rooms and other facili- 
ties for the convenient transaction 
of their business by its members, 
as brokers; to maintain high 
standards of commercial honor 
and integrity among its mem- 
bers: and to promote and incul- 
cate just and equitable principles 
of trade and business.” 

In fulfilment of the spirit of 
this article it insists that its 
members adhere scrupulously to 
the highest standards of business 
dealings in their relations with one 
2nother ard with the public. The 
Exchange itself throws about the 
public in its dealings through the 
Exchange, every safeguard that 
years of experience and study can 
devise. Every corporation whose 
securities are dealt in on the board 
has filed a complete statement 
with the Exchange reciting all 
the material facts of its business 
affairs. These statements are 
checked up and scrutinized by a 
corps of experts and then sub- 


may be formed of the prominent 





mitted for the approval of the 
forty governors of the Exchange, 
If approved and admitted to deal- 
ing on the Exchange they are then 
given out to the leading news- 
papers and financial publications 
and are obtainable on application 
to the Secretary’s office. Thus 
the Exchange does everything in 
its power to spread on the record 
for all to see a plain statement 
of facts. From this as a basis the 
public intelligence must be left 
free to judge of value. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


The principal thing that a large 
majority of Stock Exchange firms 
have to sell is service. The ex- 
ceptions are a relatively few so- 
called investment houses that 
participate in underwritings and 
distribute directly to the public 
through their own sales force: 
unlisted bonds and other high- 
grade investment securities. Ex- 
cept for these, however, the 
principal business done by the 
New York Stock Exchange firms 
is the purchase and sale of listed 
securities for the account of their 
customers. The total volume of 
this business mounts to prodigiou 
figures. The daily turnover run 
from 700,000 shares to 1,500,00) 
shares per day, or from twenty- 
eight to sixty millions of dollars. 
exclusive of transactions in bond.. 
This business flows to the floor ot 
the Exchange from the branch 
offices of members located in 
every city of any considerable size 
in the country. 

The par value of all the securi 
ties listed aggregates 60 billions 
of dollars, equivalent to one-fifth 
of the entire national wealth 
From the foregoing, some idea 
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Four Color Inserts 


Lend additional attention value 
Compel reader’s consideration 


TIMES 


Standard Farm Papers 


Four Color Inserts 
in Farm Papers 


Eleven Publications 


1,200,000 Circulation 


National Prestige—Local Influence 


Identify the trade-mark, carton or the product 
Increase the sales value of the copy SEVEN 


The Four Color Inserts in the 


Have an additional value. They dominate the entire 
1,200,000 circulation, something impossible to accom- 
plish in any other form of publication advertising. 


















These inserts are printed on 60-lb. S&SC Stock, bound in 
the center of each of the eleven publications. Only four 
pages are run in any issue and no competitive advertising 
is accepted in the same issue. There will be no measuring 
of dollars in this service. Only one set of four-color plates 
and one order required. Size of plate, 9% inches x 13 inches, 















same mediums. 


Exclusive Publishers 


Chicago, Ill. 








A $14,000 four color insert sold five times as much 
mill work as $22,000 spent in black and white in the 


A four color shoe advertisement sold twenty times as 
many shoes as the same copy sold in black and white. 

THE STANDARD FARM PAPER COLOR IN- 
SERTS ARE THE ONLY FOUR COLOR IN- 
SERTS REACHING THE FARM MARKET. 


For particulars on rates and open dates, address 


FRED H. RALSTEN COMPANY 


Western Office—In Charge of Eastern Office: 
BROWN RALSTEN, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc., 
117 No. Dearborn Street, 95 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 
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s 
position of the Exchange and of 
the importance that it merits and 
holds the confidence of the public. 
This, of course, it can win only 
through its members. A single 
misstep or ill-advised action on 
the part of one of its members 
reacts upon all and impairs that 
confidence and good-will for our 
primary securities market, the 
preservation of which is neces- 
sary if our national savings are 
to be directed into channels of 
maximum economic usefulness. 

It has been said that the New 
York Stock Exchange is both the 
principal investment and specula- 
tive securities market in this 
country. Of investment functions 
and speculative functions neither 
is more important than the other. 
One is as legitimate as the other, 
and both are absolutely essential 
to the present economic order. 
But while the speculative charac- 
ter of transactions on the Ex- 
change monopolizes news com- 
ment and popular attention the 
constant absorption of sound in- 
vestment securities. by the army 
of small investors spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land goes on apace. It is un- 
noticed and yet of tremendously 
significant import in connection 
with our future economic well 
being. Today’s thrift becomes to- 
morrow’s savings, supplying the 
capital for tomorrow’s revived in- 
dustry and enterprise. If this 
new capital is directed into sound 
seasoned securities it induces 
habits of saving and investment 
and a blow is struck at the na- 
tional vice of extravagance. If, 
on the other hand, these savings 
in the hands of the inexperienced 
are dissipated in speculation or 
stolen by fraudulent security 
salesmen, saving is discouraged 
and future reservoirs of capital 
are dried up. It is therefore of 
first importance that the New 
York Stock Exchange membership 
safeguard the interests of the 
small investor. 

Certainly one way of doing this 
is by a scrupulous avoidance of 
advertising devices calculated to 
sway his judgment from invest- 
ment to speculative commitments 
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In time the small investor will 
become wary of the broker of 
glittering promises and come to 
recognize the reliable house by 
the conservatism of its represen- 
tations. 

There have been insufticient funds 
for home development. It is neces- 
sary for us therefore to broaden 
our markets for sound securities, 
Unquestionably the greatest force 
that can be found to do this js 
advertising. 

But the advertising must be of 
a nature to serve the best interests 
of the investing public, and must 
conform to the high level of plain, 
straightforward honesty which the 
Exchange insists that its members 
observe in all their business re- 
lations. 


“Planning a Campaign” 
Discussed at ‘T. P. A. 


The Technical Publicity Associatior 
of New York, at its meeting December 
8, discussed the practical omeen, “How 
to Plan an Advertising Campaign 
i and Technical Publications 

R. Mauger, president of the Seuse 
Pat lishing Company, publisher of In 

istrial Power, led the discussion with 
an address illustrated by lantern slides 
showing by means of diagrams the re 
sults obtained from using the same c¢ p) 
in different classes of mediums, the rela 
tive productivity of large space in a few 
mediums as compared with smaller space 
n many publications, etc. F. R. Davis 
of the Goperet Electric Company, and 
Jesse H. Neal, Secretary of the Asso 
ciated Business Papers, spoke in the 
general discussion which followed Mr 
Mauger’s presentation 


New Head of Shredded Wheat 
Company 


A. J. Porter has been elected presi 
dent of the Shredded Wheat Company, 
succeeding Fred Mason, who as re 
ported in Printers’ Inx of July 21 
was made vice-president of the Ameri 
ean Sugar Refining Co - 

Mr. Porter has been connected wit! 
the Shredded Wheat Compiny in an off 
ial capacity since its inception thirty 
years ago 


Arthur Wendell with Harry 
C. Michaels 


Arthur Wendell, for twelve years at 
ccount executive with the Frank 
Presbrey Co.. Inc.. New York, and re- 
cently with the Andrew Cone Genera 
Advertising Agency, New York. has 
joined the executive staff of the Harry 
C. Michaels C« New York 
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4257 LETTERS 


From Subscribers in 20 Days 
Asking for a 


Hallowe'en 
Entertainment Bulletin 


Is Clear Proof 


That This Magazine Is 
Filling a Real Need in 


SMALL TOWN LIFE 


The serious editorial purpose of 
this magazine is to give to its 
small town readers such special 
articles and editorials as shall 
make for a happier, more efficient 
life in the smaller communities 


PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


“The Magazine of Home and Community Service” 


. ~ p > p bs GRAHAM STEWART 
CARL ¢ ' ROPER Circulation Advertising Director 
76 W. Monroe St. 


Publisher 650 000 
DES MOINES, IOWA , CHICAGO 
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HEN you buy advertising space in 
Domestic Engineering you buy known 
quality and quantity and enjoy the benefit 
of known rates that are absolutely not 


deviated from. 


Reputed for editorial strength, Domestic 
Engineering has the confidence of its 
readers—a following long held and ever 


growing. 


Its leadership in circulation strength and 
advertising volume has firmly established 
it as The medium for the use of every 


advertiser entering the plumbing and heat- 


ing field. 


It reaches all the worth-while people in 
the trade and its prestige in this field gives 


influence to its advertising pages. 





at phe) y ¥ IN ‘J Y J 
i . ae Phembing ae eoteg Weekl oS 


1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Member of A.B. P. and A. B.C. 
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New Confectionery Product Uses 
Advertising as a Dealer Surprise 


Tingles Reverses the 


Usual Order 


and Starts 


Advertising Ten Weeks 


after Fair Distribution Has Been Obtained 


the maker of 

a new product, especially if 
it is a food specialty, in seeking 
retail distribution endeavors to sell 
the retailer a proposed advertising 
campaign along with the product. 
Generally the enthusiasm of the 
manufacturer’s or jobber’s sales- 
men over-emphasizes the advertis- 
ing and leads the iler to feel 


RDINARILY 


retalier 
that the new product will be sold 
solely on the strength of th - 
vertising, thus making it only n« 
essary for the retailer to hz oni 
out the packages as the line forms 
to the right or left as the 
may be. The danger in this prac- 
tice has often been shown. 
Recently the sales manager of 
a new company, who was secking 
distribution in Greater New York 
for an unknown product swung 
to the other end of the pendulum 
on the question of selling the re- 
tailer a new product along with a 
proposed advertising campaign. 
Although this new company, 
Tingles, Inc., of New York City, 
producing a confection of flaked 
corn coated with molasses and 
sugar, had made a definite adver- 
tising appropriation, it was the 
sales manager’s idea to forget 
about the advertising until he had 
obtained distribution. Further than 
that, he proposed to ignore jobbers 
and go direct to the retailer and 
ask for cash with order on every 
first sale to a retailer. The distri- 
bution campaign was started with 


ing. 


case 


a training school and warehouse 
on wheels—a large truck, the 
sides of which bore an enlarged 


reproduction of the package. 
The truck was a moving ware- 
house that carried unit boxes of 
forty-eight packages—ihe smallest 
number of packages that a retailer 
could buy. The truck would be 
stopped in front of a confectionery 
Store, drug store or department 
store and the sales manager or a 
man trained by him would ask the 
dealer to sample a package of the 


new product after a box of forty- 
eight packages had been brought 
in. 

If the novelty of the product 
appealed to the retailer, as it gen- 
erally did, the sales manager told 
him that it would have the same 








10€ the package 








Cornfection ans crisp, 


‘i sles 


KEO CORNFECTY | 


crunchy flaked n, delight. 
fully blended with pure sugar 
and molasses. 

Tingles is ail of that, plus the 
added delight of a wholly new 
and most captivating flavor. 
Buy this smackin' good sweet 
where you would buy any sweet. 


INC.~ PROME VAROERBILT 62 








Mave BY TINGLES. 








A NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 
TINGLES SERIES 
appeal for the consumer. A spe- 


cial concession in price was offered 
the retailer with a statement 
that on the next trip a higher 
price would be asked. If the 
dealer decided to add the new 
product to his stock it was sug- 
gested that he pay cash and keep 
the forty-eight packages which had 
already been brought in his store. 

In this manner about 1,500 re- 


to 
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tailers were obtained in ten weeks. 
An overwhelming majority paid 
cash. Among the retailers who 
took the product on credit, the new 
company had but seven bad ac- 
counts. 

The sales manager had, of 
course, as his primary desire, get- 
ting the goods in the retailers’ 
hands, but he wanted cash with 
order for a certain reason. On 
the ability to get the cash at the 
time of sale hinged the success of 
his plan for getting added strength 
for his advertising. If the retailer 
paid cash he would feel that he 
had backed his judgment on the 
new product with money and must 
push the product to vindicate his 
action. 

Ten weeks from the first day 
when distribution efforts started 
was fixed as a sufficient length 
of time for allowing the product 
to progress on the impetus given 
it by the retailer. A sampling 
campaign to school children was 
started, but after two schools in 
Brooklyn had been sampled it oc- 
curred to the sales manager that 
he had made a mistake. He had 
asked a number of children who 
had eaten the samples the name of 
the product and they didn’t know. 
The sampling campaign then be- 
came the usual house-to-house 
affair on the assumption that the 
parents would better remember 
the new product’s name. After 
30,000 samples had been distrib- 
uted in two weeks, a campaign in 
newspapers started. 

The company is satisfied that its 
advertising, used as a surprise for 
the retailers, is of greater value 
than if it had followed the usual 
path and made the advertising 
serve as the entering wedge in the 
retailers’ stores. 


Appointed Western Manager 
of S.A.E. “Journal” 


Guy W. Motz has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of the 
Journal of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers with headquarters in Cleve- 
land. He was formerly with EF! Auto- 
mobil Americano. Bernard T. Jones, 
who has heretofore represented the 
Journal both in the East and West, will 
continue to be Eastern advertising 
manager with offices at the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, New York. 
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Holds a Sale in a Convention 
Hall 


Unusual settings may bring a retailer 
unusual results. Witness the experi- 
ment of a Middle Western organization 

A Kansas City, Mo., company, the 
Klines Cloak and Suit Co., rented a 
convention hall for an eighteen-dollar 
dress sale—10,000 garments to be sold 
at this price—and made the announce- 
ment several days in advance with four 
page advertisements in the local papers 
the preceding day. 

With the opening of Convention Hall 
at nine o’clock on the morning of 
November 26, throngs of women rushed 
in to see the values offered at this 
price and this procession continued all 
day until nine-thirty at night 

Three thousand women were waiting 
for the doors to be opened, 300 extra 
saleswomen were at work in addition 
to the 150 of the regular force, and 
fifty cashiers and wrappers were busy 
all day and evening. ; 


Companies Strive to Put 
Stockholders to Work 


Rubber companies in the Akron dis- 
trict are considering means of building 
a wider interest in their products in 
the minds of their stockholders. Presi- 
dent Wilmer of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, suggested in 
his last statement to stockholders that 
it would be to the interest of the com 
pany and_ stockholders to purchase 
Goodyear tires whenever possible. 

Other companies in similar letters are 
making the same suggestion, and it is 
possible that the companies will make 
efforts to have each of the men finan- 
cially interested become not only buyers 
but to act as salesman as well. In the 
case of the Goodyear companies the 
possibilities of the plan can be realized 
when it is recalled that the company 
has 65,000 stockholders. 


New Accounts with Toronto 
Agency 


The Thornton Purkis agency, To- 
ronto, has obtained the following new 
accounts: W. A. Mackenzie & Company, 
Ltd., Toronto; R. A. Daly & Company, 
Toronto, and The Bankers Bond Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto. All of these 
firms deal in Government, municipal and 
corporation bonds. The Consumers Gas 
Company, Toronto, has also placed its 
account with the Thornton Purkis 
agency. 


New Accounts for John D. 
Boyle Agency 

John D. Boyle, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has obtained the 
accounts of: I. Miller & Sons, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers of 
shoes, New York and Chicago; Pickslay 
& Company, jewelers, New York; Jacob 
Cohen & Sons, clothing manufacturers. 
New York; and the National Drug 
Stores. 
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Consider This— 


The Janesville Wisconsin 
Market contains 122,000 people. 


The 10,000 daily circulation of 
The Janesville Gazette reaches 
more of these people than any 
other medium. 


This circulation is larger and 
more intense than many circula- 
tions in cities of 25,000 popula- 
tion and larger. It is valuable 
to advertisers accordingly. 


Janesville is the shopping cen- 
ter of the territory mapped 
above. 


There are eight railway lines 
and one Interurban into Janes- 
ville. A concrete road system 
on six main roads is being rap- 
idly completed. 


It is easy to come to Janes- 
ville to shop. A large percen- 
tage of this 122,000 population 


shops here making a splendid 
outlet for trade-marked, adver- 
tised merchandise. 


Janesville stores carry stocks 
as large as those in stores in 
cities of 25,000 to 30,000 popu- 
lation. 

Because of these things which 
are unusual to cities in the 18,000 
class and which easily put Janes- 
ville abreast of cities in the 
25,000 and 30,000 class, 1922 
schedules can profitably be ex- 
tended to include Janesville. 

The market is here. The 
Gazette furnishes the point of 
contact with consumers. It re- 
mains but to take advantage of 
it. Pick Janesville for your 
first efforts in 1922. 

Complete statistical informa- 
tion and our co-operative plan 
for advertisers on request. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 
THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 

















Changing the Name of a Product 


Considerations That Should Be Settled before the Step Is Taken 
trade-mark, for the reason that 
there is no practicable method of 

preventing its use o he thers. 
As have tated more than 
is important to distinguish 
1 “Crete he name of a 
g, descriptive of its nature or 
its action, and a specific trade- 
mark referring exclusivels to the 
origin of the product. The latter 
be protected because its mean- 
confined to the products of 
-oncern, and there is no 
using it otherwise 
yften cannot be pro- 
ny effectual way, be- 
is no court with power 
change a public habit. 
public decides that a 
word is a convenient or 
term by which to de- 
a certain style or variety of 
task of maintaining 
i becomes ex- 
One may profit- 
inst a competing 
I I even against a 
few obstreperous. dealers, but 
there are certain practical diffi- 
‘ulties in the way of a suit against 
the whole public, or even any 
ge part of it 

ur opinion, therefore, 
that whether or not a substitute 
7 “Co lapsible wht adoptet d, the 

voor . * 


mark 


“collapsibl 
Sania te 
ne from “collapsible” tubes 
F factured by anyone and everyone 
provide the 
descriptii 
aay have "di ficult 
under control 


Appointment by Mutschler 
Brothers 
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You Can Lead a Horse 


to Water— 
es 


You can make a prospect want what 
you have to sell but unless you reach 
him at a time and place when a sale is 
possible, you can’t make him buy—thus 
the need for the human salesman or the 
silent salesman—the advertising sign. 












The right kind of advertising sign, dis- 
played at your sales outposts will reawak- 
en the buying impulse created by your 
general publicity and clinch sales. 








“Ing-Rich” Signs have proven them- 
selves to be the right kind for many of 
the most successful advertisers in the 
world. Their long years of service in the 
severest climates have well demonstrated 
their economy and sales ability. 








Before making your advertising appro- 
priation for the new year, will you not 
grant us the privilege of either — 
you a new sign or reproducing your ol 

one in “Ing Rich” Pishion, a also of 
mere ow, ae our interesting sign pro- 
position? We will gladly do this entirely 

free if you will send us your sign or 
write for particulars. 
















INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


COLLEGE HILL * BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
















EVERLASTING PORCELAIN” 





“FADELESS PUBLICITY IN 
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|The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
| Cincinnati 


is the largest and best equipped plate 
making plant in the world. It handles 
the business of three of every five 
National Advertisers. It has suc- 
ceeded because it gives its customers 
quality and service. 


It keeps abreast of the times and 
never hesitates to provide for its cus- 
tomers anything that will improve 
quality, save them money and ac- 
celerate service. 


The RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
has now equipped its plant to supply 


WOOD FLONGS 


and will furnish them for the news- 
paper advertising of the American 
Tobacco Company and others. 


National Advertisers should insist 
upon having Wood Flongs and beware 
of imitations. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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The American Tobacco Co. 





For advertising in newspapers its cele- 
brated products, including 
BULL DURHAM and TUXEDO 
SMOKING TosAccos 
PALL MALL, LUCKY STRIKE 
OMAR and 111 CicaretrTes 


has, after making an exhaustive test, 
adopted the 


WOOD FLONG 


The American Tobacco Company, 
like other particular National Adver- 
tisers, has, until now, used electrotypes 
only for this purpose, and would not 
use what are commonly known as 
stereotype “mats.” 


The American Tobacco Company 
insists upon quality and service, and in 
adopting the Wood Flong it will get 
both. 


Send for our pamphlet, “The Na- 
tional Advertiser and the Newspaper.” 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 





























Our Advertisers 


Have been with us since we started twelve 
years ago. They have stuck with us although 
our rates have been increased time and again 
as circulation increased. The only reason was 


that it paid. They'll corroborate this. 


Our Readers 


They, too, stay by us and the majority of them 
subscribe for three years at a time. We're 
adding THOUSANDS EVERY MONTH. 
And reader interest—you should see our mail. 


We keep a branch post office busy. 


Your Product 


Should be advertised in THE CRESCENT if 
you appeal to prosperous, open-handed Ameri- 


cans, such as all Shriners are. 


THE CRESCENT 


Crescent Building 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 


AA O.N. LS 






































Laundries Find Advertising 
Increasingly Necessary 


Now It’s an Indianapolis Laundry That Is Employing Newspapers te 
Locate Work for Its Enlarged Facilities 


HE laundry industry has been 

the subject of a great deal of 
misunderstanding on the part of 
housekeepers. Naturally, this has 
had a serious effect on the busi- 
ness of the individual laundries. 
The heavy advertising employed 
by washing-machine manufactur- 
ers and others in the household 
appliance field is another contrib- 
uting factor toward reducing the 
laundry’s market. Then again, 
changes in the nation’s wearing 
apparel, such as the general aban- 
doning of starched shirts and the 
increasing popularity of soft col- 
lars, served further to work 
against the laundries. 

It was as a result of these con- 
ditions that the American Laundry 

Machinery Company, Cincinnati, 
started an advertising campaign 
several years ago having as its 
keynote: “Don’t Wash at Home.” 
At the same time the company has 
been educating individual laundry 
owners to the need of local adver- 
tising. Through this effort of a 
manufacturer who realized that 
his success was tied up with the 
industry he served, laundries are 
slowly but surely going in for 
advertising as a solution of their 
individual problems. 

In some cases this has taken the 
form of co-operative advertising 
such as that done by the laundries 
of Boston and Indianapolis, both 
of these campaigns having been 
described in Printers’ INK. Now 
the Model Laundry, Indianapolis, 
is taking space in the newspapers 
of that city to find work for the 
$100,000 worth of new and im- 
proved machinery recently added 
to its equipment. 

An elementary survey of their 
problem convinced the men at the 
helm of the Model Laundry that 
every one of the customary objec- 
tions existed in the minds of 
potential customers and that until 
they were eliminated the new 
equipment would never begin to 


pay for itself. They determined 
to go out after new business by 
educating their market in a cam- 
paign of advertising in the Indi- 
anapolis newspapers instead of 
waiting and praying for it to come 
to them. 

What was their market? Every 
woman in Indianapolis who was 
keeping house and every woman 
in the vicinity who could be 
reached by parcel post. These 
women were the jury to whom 
the case of the laundry must be 
presented,-a jury known to be 
somewhat prejudiced, and one 
which it was realized would not 
be particularly easy to convince. 


FORESTALLING OBJECTIONS 


The problem of combating the 
recognized and _ well-entrenched 
objections to laundries mentioned 
above was one to be handled with 
some dexterity. It could not be 
solved simply by arguing directly 
against these objections. These 
must be disposed of by making it 
impossible for them ever to arise. 
It was decided to anticipate them— 
to advance arguments in the laun- 
dry’s favor before the housekeeper 
could voice her fears and preju- 
dices. The two definite objectives 
were: First, to show the prospec- 
tive customer that the laundry 
could do better work with less 
wear on the clothing by reason of 
its better equipment, methods, 
knowledge and experience; and 
second, to convince the prospect 
that the laundry’s cost of service 
was not higher. 

Incidentally, to eliminate the 
conception of the laundry as a 
purely mechanical creation in the 
minds of housekeepers, a personal, 
human element was_ introduced 
into the advertising copy. A pho- 
tograph of one of the laundry’s 
girl employees was made a signifi- 
cant part of every advertisement. 
The company did not recruit for 
this feature a stage or motion- 
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picture type, but chose a cheer- 
ful, wholesome-appearing employee 
who was always referred to as 
“the $100,000 laundress.” The 
phrase combined with the illustra- 


tant part of the plant was trans- 
lated into terms of results as they 
affected the woman of the house 

The copy emphasized quantity. 
softness and varying degrees of 





tion was unusual, and as the cam- 





heat of the water used for wash- 
ing and rinsing; the 
care exercised in 





because of 





i A $100,000 every family washing. 








Cleaner Clothes aan 
More Water 


600 gallons for each family washing || (4, drying and 


WV dreds and hundreds of gallons of it, flush- 
ing gently through and through the fabric of your 
clothes! 

SOAP merely loosens the dirt . WATER 
washes it out and away! The more water, the better! 


Here, we use 600 gallons of pure, soft water 
(actually three times softer than rain water) for 





Y sorting clothes _ that 

different materials 
might receive different 
treatment; the pre- 
providing 
the right sort of soap 
for special classes of 
garments; the atten- 


ironing; the conve- 
nience to the house- 
keeper in freeing her 
home from the mess 
and worry of wash- 
day; and always the 
| reasonableness of 
cost. 

Besides this the ad- 
vertisements _ stressed 
the different services 
and the several grades 
of work that the 
laundry was equipped 
to perform, such as 
“rough dry,” “wet 
wash” and “family 
finish,” the last named 
being the most com- 
plete and highest type 
and one which it de- 
sired especially to 
build up. The new 
plant and service 
were put at the dis- 














HOW A LAUNDRY IS BUILDING A LARGER CLIENTELE 


paign wore on it proved to be so 
distinctive and compelling as to 
become a valuable trade-mark. 
The campaign was based on a 
six months’ schedule, opening 
with full-page advertisements and 
scaling down gradually to 100 lines 
as it progressed. The main body 
of the copy contained little that 
was revolutionary or sensational. 
Rather it told the laundry’s story 
in a chatty, conversational style, 
avoiding direct reference in tech- 
nical terms to the new machines 
and equipment. When it was de- 
sirable to mention a machine such 
as a centrifugal dryer this impor- 


posal of out-of-town 
customers by means 
of parcel post. 

The campaign has run a little 
less than half its allotted six 
months, but long enough to show 
the owners of the plant that they 
are getting the new business they 
wanted. 

The advertising campaign has 
not depended for its success on 
events local or peculiarly signifi- 
cant to Indianapolis. In its major 
principles it is flexible enough with 
some adaptation for use in other 
communities. It is real and prac- 
tical enough to suggest to other 
laundries, if nothing more, how 
they can make their tasks equal 
their powers 
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We are pleased to 
announce that we are 
now printing an eight 
page Artgravure Supple- 
ment for the 


BUFFALO EXPRESS 


The success of the 
Artgravure Supplement 
in the newspapers is due 
to the pictorial appeal of 
gravure which is equally 
effective for catalogues, 
folders, inserts and direct 
by mail advertising. 


Art Gravure Corporation 
406 West 3lst Street, New York 


Telephone Chelsea 4417 


Catalogues—Folders— Broadsides— House Organs 
Newspaper Supplements — Magazine Inserts 
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What Becomes of Third- 
Class Mail? 


WHat becomes of the third- 
class mail matter that manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers 
constantly send out to the trade 
and to consumers? The cost of 
this kind of mail matter amounts 
to hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year. Therefore, its value as 
an advertising medium is a mat- 
ter of vital importance to every 
business man. The H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., recently asked 100 
wholesale grocers picked at ran- 
dom from all over the country 
what happens to such letters and 
booklets as reach their office in 
every mail. 

Wholesale grocers were selected 
because the H-O company does an 
extensive business with this trade. 
The list included houses in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Texas, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Oregon, New York 
and other States. Ejighty-one re- 
plies were received. 

Thirty of the wholesalers said 
that every piece of mail matter 
in the form of booklets and pam- 
phlets coming into their offices 
was read by at least one official. 
One said that not only do the 
officials of his company read 
such matter, but the worthwhile 
booklets and letters are sent on 
to salesmen for their perusal. 
Twenty-two more said that third- 
class mail matter was passed 
around to the various departments 
for which it was intended and in- 
variably read within the proper 
department. 

Only ten said that third-class 
mail matter was indiscriminately 
thrown away, while four others 
thought that no third-class mail 
matter was worth the money ex- 
pended in its production. 

Twelve wholesalers said that 
they get a fund of helpful sugges- 
tions from the various circulars 
and house magazines’ reach- 
ing their offices. Two whole- 
salers file certain classes of direct- 
mail matter for ideas for later 
use. _Six more said they look 
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forward to a number of house 
magazines for information about 
the products of the manufacturers 
that issue the magazine —“The 
H-O Force,” house magazine of 
the H-O Cereal Company, Inc, 


Advertise Birthday of Drug 
Store Chain 


On the occasion of their sixteenth 
birthday the Peoples Drug Stores, 
operating a chain of twelve stores in 
Washington, D. C., used fourteen pages, 
or a complete section of advertising 
in one of the Washington newspapers, 
M. G. Gibbs, president of the stores, 
said that for ten days following the 
advertising the chain did the largest 
business in its history. 


Resumes Advertising Helps to 
Retailers 


The Southern Coal & Coke Company, 
Knoxvil! e, Tenn., has resumed its free 
advertising service for retail dealers 
handling “Dixie Gem” coal. The com- 
pany is placing in the hands of retailers 
cuts, prepared newspaper copy and 
motion-picture slides. It plans to re 
sume this service on a larger scale than 
heretofore attempted. 


P. B. Findley wii with American 
Telephone 


Paul B. Findley, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Fairbanks Com- 
pany, scales, etc., New York, and of 
Scovell, Wellington & Company, Boston 
is now with the Information Department 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York. 


D. G. Head od with Culver- 
Stearns Co. 


D. G. Head has been made sales man- 
ger of the Culver-Stearns Manufactur 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass., maker of 
auto lighting specialties. Mr. Head 
wis formerly with the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company. 


Made Officer of A. I. Namm 
& Son 


Herman Neaderland, merchandising 
manager of A. I. Namm & Son. Brook- 
lyn, has been made vice-president of 
the company. Mr. Neaderland joined 
the Namm organization as a mer mber of 
its advertising sta 


Minneapolis Agency Gets 
Farm-paper Account 


The advertising account of A. B. 
Lyman, Excelsior. Minn., has been ob- 
tained by the Woodall & Amesbury 
advertising agency, Minneapolis. Farm 
paper advertising will be used for grim 
alfalfa. 
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SWEET’S ENGINEERING CATALOGUE 


33,000,000 


square feet of new industrial floor space 
have been constructed during the first 
eleven months of this year—space to be 
filled with industrial plant equipment. 





Recent months have registered an upward 
turn in this field of construction activity. 
There is a large volume of work held in 
abeyance for construction next year. 


This is but one of the indications that 
business will be better in 1922 in the in- 
dustrial and engineering field. 


Sweet’s Engineering Catalogue represents 
you for an entire year with 15,000 poten- 
tial buyers at the time they are ready to 
buy and at a very low cost. 


Prompt action is necessary to secure rep- 
resentation in the Eighth (1922) Edition. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 





119 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Every day sees 300 new homes on McCall Street— 
300 more families who give joyous welcome, each 
month, to the superb stories and serials by the 
leading writers of this generation—the master- 
pieces of modern fiction—which give McCall's 
a distinction all its own in the magazine field. 


©€ CALL’ 


MAGAZINE 
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World-Famous Authors 
on MCall Street 


4 Great Complete Serials by 


Robert W. Chambers Louis Joseph Vance 
Nalbro Bartley Ethel M. Dell 
Short Stories by 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART ROBERT W. CHAMBERS MARY AGNES BROWNELL 
ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE SOPHIE KERR LUCILE VAN SLYKE 
HELEN TOPPING MILLER MARIJORIE PICKTHALL CORRA HARRIS 
PELHAM GRENVILLE WODEHOUSE NALBRO BARTLEY MILDRED CRAM 
BOOTH TARKINGTON INEZ HAYNES IRWIN LUCIAN CARY 
FANNY HEASLIP LEA ETHEL M. DELL 

Live Topics of the Day Discussed by These Noted Writers 

Gene Stratton-Porter W. L. George Joseph Hergesheimer 

Genevieve Parkhurst Anna Steese Richardson Helen Bullitt Lowry 


McCall’s Magazine will give its readers during 1922 McCall Fashions and the 
new McCall Pattern, which enable women to make clothes at home that mirror 
the Paris modes of the very hour. 


THE MCCALL COMPANY, 236-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. City 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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Some Light 
On the Subject 











Of Architectural Advertising 


Look over your office or out in the shop. 
How dependably the electric power flows 
through the hidden mains direct to the place 
it's wanted. 
No hodge-podge job with outlets placed at 
random. The work was planned by a man 
who knew how. 

In a great building in Philadelphia, in- 

tended as a monument to its owner, the 

wiring was laid out by “nearly” an expert. 

The building was completed and fora 

while was a great success. 

Then during an electrical storm some- 

thing went wrong and the lights went out. 

It eventually cost many thousands of 

dollars to have that lighting system put 

in dependable shape. 


For over 15 years now we have been laying 
out systems to carry a steady, dependable 
light to many a sales plan in the archi- 
tectural field. 

How well we have succeeded any one of 
our customers would be glad to tell you. 
Or a talk together might convince you that 
our advertising experience is more than 
dependable during business storms. 

















f= AbvVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. Tuthill, President ’ 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

















HAIN stores have never been 

liberal advertisers. Where 
they have gone in for the use of 
printers’ ink, moreover, the copy 
has generally been along tradi- 
tional retail lines. The advertising 
and merchandising methods have 
not been on a par. The chains 
have not followed precedent in 
their selling plans. To date, how- 
ever, their advertising has been 
wofully weak. Of course there 
have been exceptions—notably the 
Kresge campaign. 

Undoubtedly, the form of copy 
has been inspired by the general 
belief that the chain’s one strong 
point was its price appeal. As a 
matter of fact the retail syndi- 
cate possesses other benefits for 
the consumer that proper adver- 
tising could do much to turn into 
revenue producers. Now that the 
economic power of advertising is 
ina fair way to receiving its due 
recognition in this field, it may 
not be amiss to point out what one 
chain system has done in the way 
of publicity that gets away from 
the price appeal without, to any 
noticeable extent, weakening the 
effectiveness of the copy. 

The Piggly-Wiggly stores is the 
syndicate referred to. Piggly- 
Wiggly advertising has a way, at 
present, of jumping about. The 
size of the space used varies; the 
copy treatment varies. In Colo- 
rado, however, the advertising is 
generally confined to a discussion 
of the advantages this system of 
merchandising offers the public. 
Price is not made paramount. One 
piece of copy, for example, ap- 
pearing in a Denver newspaper 
under the title: “Eighteen Stores 
in Colorado,” was devoted almost 
entirely to an outline of the 
operating methods of the Piggly- 
Wiggly stores. At the bottom was 
a list of price quotations. The pur- 
pose was to sell the chain store 
idea and system in general and 
Piggly -Wiggly specifically. 

ere is one of the slants other 




















Piggly-Wiggly Develops a Chain 
Store Copy Angle 


The Retail Store Syndicate Has Other Things Than Price to Advertise 
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chains could use to good advan- 
tage. Too many people are im- 
bued with the idea that the chain 
has nothing to sell other than a 
slightly lower price. How about 
the rigid purchasing policy that 
permits the selection of only 
that merchandise which passes 
set standards? Surprisingly few 
women know about it. Or the 
wide selection offered? Piggly- 
Wiggly, this particular advertise- 
ment stated, carried over 1,000 
items, whereas the ordinary store 
usually carries less than 500. 
That brings us into the realm of 
service around which an entire 
campaign alone could be built. 
Consider the time one ordi- 
narily saves when shopping in the 
chain store. Merchandise is ar- 
ranged scientifically so that it may 
be obtained most quickly when 
wanted. Close watch is kept on 
inventories, preventing any possi- 
bility of running short on different 
items. Then there is the factor 
of safety from the health stand- 
point. Close supervision and rapid 
turnovers make for clean stores 
and stocks, reducing unsanitary 
conditions to a minimum. 


SOMETHING FOR A CHAIN STORE TO 
ADVERTISE 


Piggly-Wiggly has taken advan- 
tage of all these angles and others 
as well. Here is an advertisement 
that says in part: “Piggly-Wiggly 
is a system of merchandising that 
provides every housekeeper with 
a well-ordered pantry that she can 
go to any time between 7 o’clock 
in the morning and 6 o’clock in the 
evening, Saturdays until 10 Pp. m., 
and there select with her own 
hands those articles of food that 
she may of her own mind want to 
select. More than one thousand 
different items are to be found in 
every Piggly-Wiggly Store. 

“Money. You save from ten to 
twenty per cent on every article 
purchased at Piggly-Wiggly. A 
regular patron will save from $8 
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s 

to $30 a month without sacrific- 

ing either quantity or quality. 

“Time. You save time, energy 
and patience as you wait on your- 
self and don’t have to ask the price 
of any article, as a swinging price 
tag indicates the price. You don’t 
have to ask about any article, as 
only nationally known products 
are to be found on eee -Wiggly 
shelves. You don’t have to listen 
to Mrs. Hard To Please or Mrs. 
Hagler, as they have no one to 
argue with. 

“Health, The most precious 
thing m the world. You can see 
with your own eyes that the goods 
are clean, that the surroundings 
are clean. Some of the goods are 
in air-tight cartons, others are 
weighed and sealed in packages of 
different weights by automatic 
machines without a human hand 
ouching them.” 

It is true enough that some of 
the talking points used by Piggly- 
Wiggly apply only to that organi- 
zation’s method of selling. The 
general subjects, though, apply as 
well to all chain systems, and 
proper advertising could do much 
to make them greater profit pro- 
ducers 





Lord & Taylor Advertise the 
1921 Dellar 






C. M. Riggs Leaves 
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A “No-Profit” Sale Satisfies 
This Seller 

“Put the dollars making jobs!” 
That was the slogan used by the 

uk and Seder Department Store 
iladelphia, in putting across recently 
»-profit” sale which not only took 
( orth of merchandise from 
ot manufacturers and . 
York and Philadelphia, but 
also a 0 per cent increg 
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Western Retailers Form Inter- 
state Council 
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T. Chollar to Represent 
Indiana Publishers 


Chollar, formerly with the 
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4 Great Oaks 
= from Little Acorns 


HE beginners in newspaper ad- 
vertising today are often the 
ss leaders tomorrow. 


jer We know, because we have seen 
0. them grow, and have grown with them. 
- For that reason, no order is too small 
for our most careful attention; none is 
too large for our facilities. 

a Translated into human terms, RAPID 
SERVICE means over two hundred and fifty 
ir men making and distributing newspaper ad- 
. plates, operating day and night in the largest 
factory of its kind in the world apeaey de- 
signed for this purpose. 

In its scope of co-operation, it is a type of 
service which identifies our organization with 
an impressive list of national advertisers and 
advertising agencies, many of whom we have 
t worked with for over a fifth of a century. 

° Ask any five you may think of. It is entirely 
probable that we serve three or more out of 
? the five, and they will tell you that 


‘‘We Co-Operate”’ 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 
Electrotypes—Aluminotypes—Stereotypes—Mats 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
200 Fifth Ave. 205 Kresge Bldg. 602 Monadnock Bidg. 














The new $400, 000.00 home of the largest maker and distributer of newspaper ad- 
plates in the world. Wholly occupied by The Rapid Electrotype Company. 











Dressing Up ~ 
the Product Increases 
Sales 


CERTAIN company made a 

machine. It was simpler and 
quicker than the machines of its 
two competitors. It did the work 
satisfactorily. The “old man” 
who invented it also manufactured 
it. He was one of those men who 
was “raised in the kitchen” and 
never got used to spending his 
evenings in the living-room! But 
he could invent, no doubt about 
that. 

Before he put the machine on 
the market he showed it to a 
dozen or more of'‘his salesmen. 
“How much can we sell it for?” 
they asked—and were told. He 
never noticed it but there was 
always a polite silence after he 
got through showing his baby. 
They put it out and it didn’t sell. 
The inventor called in a friend 
who owned a neighboring factory 
to advise him. This friend didn’t 
have to be polite nor keep silent. 

“Doesn’t look the part” was his 
verdict. “It may be all you say it 
is—probably is. Why don’t you 
dress it up a little? Nickel plate 
those exposed parts, enamel the 
case with some bright color, rede- 
sign the whole framework and 
make it look like business; it 
looks like a busted battleship 
now.” 

In eight months after the change 
was made (although the working 
parts hadn’t been altered) the ma- 
chine was a good seller and final- 
ly led its competitors. 

Another example of the eye of 
the buyer doing the buying of the 
goods comes to mind in the case 
of the tools made for mechanics 
by the Goodall-Pratt Co. (your 
old friend Mr. Punch), who for 
years made tools like other people. 
One of the first things that W. M. 
Pratt did when he took over the 
active management was to adopt a 
peculiar and characteristic red 
with which he painted what had 
been the rough casting parts of 
the tools. 

It contrasted well with the ma- 
chine’s surfaces and made them 
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shine brighter. This one move 
has made many a sale, for me- 
chanics frequently ask for “the 
tool with the red paint on it.” It 
has been -sufficiently successfy! 
for others to try to copy! 

You can take it as a safe rule 
that your product is like an actor 
in this; it must look the part in 
order to sell. 

Color, form and balance are 
three able salesmen and they will 
work for anybody who will give 
them their pay, which is study, 
thought and never-ceasing inter- 
est—"G. T. D. Helix,” house mag- 
azine of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Company. 


Amenities That Lubricate 
Business 


“Certain amenities have crept into 
business in recent years which by in- 
creasing the satisfaction of its pursuits 
somewhat reduce the human friction. 
For instance, a stenographer used to be 
a stenographer and nothing more. Now, 
nine times out of ten, she is a secre 
tary, and is she not the better, despite 
Shakespeare, for that name? Formerly, 
the great and the very near-great only 
had secretaries, but who is so humble 
now that he lacks one, if only by rota- 
tion, provided he but dictate a few 
letters? 

Then there is that impressive phrase, 
“In conference”; the name for any- 
thing that keeps you from® the phone. 
Once a man was only “busy,” but now 
he is “in conference’’"—and gains there- 
by in prestige with the man at the end 
of the wire and perhaps with himself. 
And many who in other days were but 
clerks are now directors in this and 
experts in that—at least in the presence 
of callers. 

It all requires a certain amount of 
innocent deception—of self and others; 
but everyone feels the better for it, so 
what’s the harm? We suspect the 
advertising man, master of flattering 
nomenclature, of instilling this new 
business lubricant. Or is it a result 
of the new and subtle inffuence in 
business of the euphemistic sex?— 
Leslie's 


Advertise against Damaged 
Helmar Cigarettes 


The manufacturers of Helmar ciga 
rettes are warning their customers by 
means of newspaper advertising not to 
buy Helmar cigarettes in boxes bearing 
the white import stamp in addition to 
the familiar blue revenue label. Smal! 
quantities of Helmar cigarettes which 
were exported from this country and 
then brought back in damaged condi 
tion are being offered in the market 
The white import stamp quickly and 
surely identifies the globe-trotters, which 
failed to see America first. 
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| The Straight-line Way 
to Sales Success 


O increase the annual sales vol- 

ume ofa furniture manufacturer 
from $54,000 to $270,000 through 
the use of Direct Advertising, ex- 
clusively; to double the business of 
a specialty manufacturer with a 
single mailing piece; to bring in a 
quarter of a million dollars worth 
of business in four years, with a 
13-page typewritten letter— 


These accomplishments seem impossible, 
and they are impossible with ordinary 
merchandising methods. Yet here at the 
D. A. C., such results are almost common- 
place occurences, because we make it our 
business to take the shortest and most re- 
sultful road to market—to get results with- 
out delay. 


We have grown big by doing big things 
for our clients; by frankly and fearlessly 
facing conditions and making the most of 


Stepping Stones to them. 

ales Success is i 

tes friendly talk about If you feel that this is the sort of an or- 
Direct Advertising andthe © ganization you have been seeking; if you 
FE A believe that we are the folks you want to 
ness for ourselves. Toex- trust with your Direct Advertising problems, 
it will be sent gratis. To then let us extend to you a sincere invita- 
others, the price is $1 post- — tion to become better acquainted with the 

D 


- . A. C., its policies and purpose. 





THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


W. E. Henke, Chairman of the Roard 


BurTON BIGELOw, President A.J, RANDALL, Secretary 
MAXWELL Droke, Vice-President B.G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 
546-B North Capitol Avenue INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


: ACES 
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$1,000 in Cash 
For a Trade-Mark 


The Lawyers Mortgage Company wishes to 
obtain an original trade-mark which will: 


First Distinguish it from other companies 
with similar names, and 





Second Bring to public attention our “Safety 
Limits” (operating rules) wherein the 
Company differs from its competitors 
and which make our Guaranteed First 
Mortgages and Certificates the most 
strongly safeguarded mortgage invest- 
ment in America. 


In order to obtain the advantage of the best 
ability, we have decided on a contest, open to the 
whole public, with a prize of $1,000 in cash. 


Those desiring to compete should first obtain and 
read our descriptive literature in order that they 
may have a clear idea of the advantages of Guar- 
anteed Mortgages and Certificates as an invest- 
ment and particularly of the strength that lies in 
our ‘Safety Limits.”’ A file of this literature will 
be supplied from any of our offices if you will 
write or call for it. What we are seeking is an 
original and telling idea. It is not necessary to 
be an artist to compete successfully. 
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RULES 


The design must be in black and white—either a drawing or 
a pencil sketch. 

It must be clear and distinct when reduced to a diameter of 
not over two inches. 

It must be suitable for reproduction in advertisements, litera- 
ture and on letterheads. 

All designs must be sent or delivered to Lawyers Mortgage 
Company, 59 Liberty Street, New York City, in a sealed 
envelope marked ““Trade-Mark Contest.” 

Each envelope should contain two smaller sealed envelopes, 
one containing the design, the other the name and address of 
the sender. These envelopes properly marked for identification 
will be supplied by us with the literature. 

No design will be considered unless actually received on or 
before February 1, 1922. No envelope will be opened until 
after that date. 

Any person not an employee of Lawyers Mortgage Company 
may compete and may submit in separate envelopes any 
number of designs. 

The award will be made for the best design submitted, 
whether adopted for use by the Company or not. 

The award of $1,000 will be made on or before March 
Ist and the design and the name of the winner published in 
the press. 

The judges will be Frederic R. Coudert and Robert L. 
Pierrepont, Directors of the Company, and Richard M. Hurd, 
President. 


Literature and envelopes sent on request for P-/29 


| AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


Capita) and Surplus $9.000.000 


59 Liberty Street, New York 184 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
4 Herriman Avenue, Jamaica 


We guarantee there never shall be. 





No instance of loss in 28 years. 
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Convincing Proof o 
Leadership in Advertising 


During the eleven months January to 
November, 1921, inclusive, The San | 
Antonio Light contained 9,471,834 | 
lines of display advertising. | 

| 


127,096 Lines More 


than the second newspaper. The | 
second newspaper contained in the | 
period mentioned 175,168 lines of 
undesirable advertising which The 
San Antonio Light declines to print, 
The Light therefore contained 


302,264 Lines More 


of clean advertising than the second 
newspaper. 








VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Advertising Representatives 
300 Madison Ave., New York 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


117 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit Selling Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
J. 8. SEYMOUR, Eastern Advisory Representative 


The San Antonio Light 


CHARLES S. DIEHL and HARRISON L. BEACH 
Editors and Publishers 


San Antonio, Texas 
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How Signet Got Jobbers Pushing 
Its Line Instead of “Accepting 





Orders” 


Adjustment of Discount Scale, Full Protection, and Demonstration of 
Possibilities Give Jobber a Financial Interest That Is Effective 


By Donald Kirkland 


‘«“’T’HE old conception of the 
jobber,” says P. D. Harri- 
man, sales manager of the Russia 
Cement Company, “was that he 
was a freight car. Our concep- 
tion of him is that he can be a 
modern merchandiser. Upon that 
conception is predicated the whole 
success of our jobber policy. 
And because our jobber policy is 
working out successfully,.we be- 
lieve that conception is right. 

“The jobber is a merchandiser 
rather than a mere order taker, 
provided he has the incentive to 
merchandise rather than to accept 
orders. He has the ability and 
the facilities to push those lines 
in which he is interested. 

“Accepting this reasoning as a 
sound premise, our problem in de- 
veloping a successful jobber policy 
simmered down to a method of 
getting the jobber interested. We 
have worked out a plan which 
wins that interest; and as a result 
we have today nearly one hun- 
dred of the country’s biggest job- 
bers in stationery buying Signet 
ink, paste and mucilage in car- 
load lots and pushing our goods 
as hard as they push their own 
private brands of other lines of 
tmherchandise.” 

Some manufacturers would give 
their right eye to be able to get 
jobbers to do that. Many a sleep- 
less night has been spent in vain 
endeavor to work out schemes 
which would accomplish it; many 
a manufacturer is doing most of 
the selling and letting the jobber 
fill the orders because he has been 
unable to enlist the jobber’s in- 
terest; and many a manufacturer 
has cut out the jobber altogether 
and gone to direct dealer and 
even consumer distribution be- 
cause of the impossibility of get- 
ting proper attention for his line 
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among the many lines handled by 
the jobber! 

How, then, did Signet get that 
jobber interest—the interest that 
has made its plan of jobber 
distribution a success in a field 
where distribution was mostly 
direct from manufacturer to re- 
tailer? Presently we shall see; 
but in the meantime let us go 
back into history a bit, for it is 
necessary to a proper understand- 
ing of the story. 


ORDERS FOR NEW PRODUCT WERE 
TURNED OVER TO JOBBERS 


The Russia Cement Company, 
manufacturer of Signet, is also 
producer of Le Page’s Glue, a 
product which has been on the 
market for over forty years. The 
glue business had been built up 
through the jobbing trade—close 
to 100 per cent distribution had 
been secured. When in 1913 the 
company brought out its new line 
of products under the name of 
Signet, it seemed natural to sell 
it through the same source. Now, 
to those not connected with the 
business it may seem surprising 
to learn that most of the well- 
known brands of ink are distrib- 
uted direct from manufacturer to 
retailer. One would naturally 
consider a line of this kind a 
legitimate jobber’s product. One 
can understand how clothing, hats, 
even soap, in closely populated 
districts, might without undue 
expense be marketed direct; but 
with a small-unit and slowly con- 
sumed product like ink it is in- 
deed surprising. This marketing 
policy arose out of competitive 
conditions, new products coming 
on the field finding it hard to 
break in without sending their 
salesmen direct. 

The Russia Cement Company 
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also sent its salesmen direct to 
the’ stationery dealer to do the 
missionary work, but turned the 
orders over to,the jobber for fill- 
ing. For two years it did this 
faithfully. The jobbers accepted 
the orders—filled them gladly— 
but sometimes with goods other 
than Signet. Despite numerous 
ideas and plans, despite the close 
relations built up in  twoscore 
years of dealing with them on 
Le Page’s Glue, they remained 
apathetic in the marketing of the 
ink. They accepted orders but 
did not seek them. 

Then the company naturally 
asked itself, Why should we bear 
the expense of getting the order, 
pay the jobber a big discount, 
and take a chance on his filling it 
with our goods? It is too much 
pay for the service he performs. 
The company cut out the jobber 
and filled its orders direct on the 
ink, paste and mucilage lines, at 
the same time continuing: the old 
method of distribution for the 
glue. 

This did not mean that it re- 
fused to sell the jobber. But the 
business it got direct from the 
dealer the company handled itself, 
and it enlarged the force of 
dealer salesmen. 

Signet had joined the throng 
and became a_ direct-distributed 
product. This went on until 1919. 
A large business had in the mean- 
time been built up. Signet had 
been generously advertised. But 
the company wanted to get back 
to the jobber. It didn’t want to 
leave him in the first place. It 
had plans in mind for the future 
—new specialties to be added— 
lines that ought to be distributed 
through jobbing channels.  Be- 
sides this, a survey of the field 
showed the direct method of dis- 
tribution to be comparatively ex- 
pensive. This fact of course ap- 
plied not alone to Signet, but to 
all inks sold without the help of 
the jobber. Was it not possible 
that by going back to that chan- 
nel of distribution costs might be 
reduced? The average selling ex- 
pense in selling inks direct from 
manufacturer to dealer is about 
30 per cent. The company com- 
pared this figure with the 5 per 
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cent selling cost on glue dis. 
tributed through the jobber. Here 
alone was a difference of 25 per 
cent with which to offset the job- 
ber’s discount. 

But was there any more reason 
to suppose that the jobber would 
be interested now to a greater 
extent than he was originally? 
True, the sale was greater: the 
ink had in the meantime been 
pretty well advertised. Never- 
theless the old problem was there, 
the jobber would accept orders 
but would not seek them especially 
for this particular brand. Signet 
would not progress through the 
jobbers, unless— 

There is the nub of the story— 
the kernel of the nut. Ualess— 
it could be made to the jobber’s 
interest actually to push the Sig- 
net line! The jobber, as Mr. 
Harriman says, has the ability 
and the facilities to merchandise 
those things in which he is in- 
terested. Witness his success with 
private brands. Put the same 
energy behind an _ advertised 
brand that he did behind his pri- 
vate brands—wouldn’t he get the 


business? 


AWAKENING JOBBERS’ INTEREST 


Now, obviously the most impell- 
ing interest that could be given 
the jobber was a financial inter- 
est. Make it profitable for him 
to push a standard line on which 
he was fully protected, and, if 
the company’s conception of the 
jobber was a true one, there 
would be no further cause for 
anxiety. So the c company began 
to study the question of prices 
and discounts; and this is the 
proposition it approached the job- 
ber with. The following is really 
an epitome of a written talk pre- 
pared for the company’s. sales- 
men to present at group meetings 
of jobbers called for the purpose 
of presenting the proposition. 

“You, ” they said to the jobber, 
“are in the tail end of the proces- 
sion in the sale of ink, paste and 
mucilage. 
ing direct to the dealer gets the 
big quantity orders, while you 
get the fill-in business and tag- 
end business at small, unprofitable 
discounts. 


The manufacturer sell¥ 
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: Sell By Map 

In- 

ith Sel! by map, and you can keep your finger on every square 

ed mile of territory covered by your distributing force. At a 

fi- glance you can know how many dealers there are in every 

he town, whether or not they are selling your product, which 
salesman operates in any given territory, and how much 
ground is covered or remains to be covered. 

Il Selling by map will tell you accurately how far your men 

8 travel in a day, a week, or a month. You can easily, quickly 

ns route salesmen, know the worth-while towns and which are 

ch yielding most in results. 

it — ° . a 

be The Rann MCNAa ty Official Railroad and Land Survey 

re Map is accurate to the last degree. The Rann MCNALLy 

or Map Tack Method is unique and characteristic. You can 

> get this precise and adaptable selling help in a size to fit your 

- needs and plans. 

¢ Here is a proved and productive way to sell. We-want 

4 to inform you fully about it. A letter to us, with questions, 
will be welcome and will receive prompt and courteous at- 

s tention. With our answer, we will mail literature that gets 

” down to facts and stays there. 

7 Ranp M& Nay & GoMP. 

D Nae l W & COMPANY 

: Map Headquarters 

e 

' 536 S. Clark St., CHICAGO 42 E. 22np St., New York 

WRITE FOR MAP SYSTEM BOOKLET P. I. 12. 
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WHY 


Shouldn't It Pay?? 


Motorbus and taxicab lines have increased 
in number and mileage so that some states 
now treat them as public utilities. 


Interurban and intraurban motorbus lines 
are taking the place of electric car lines. 


Every day sees the establishment of a dozen 
new motorbus and taxi lines. 


Owners of these lines buy everything from 
new cars to waiting-room benches. Many 
are new to the field and are looking for 
information as to where to buy. 


And the Only Publication reaching this field 
of $600,000,000 buyers is the 


NATIONAL_TAXICAD 
RBUS JOURNAL 


Why Shouldn’t It Pay Advertisers? 


All agencies have—or should have— 
complete data, rates, etc. 


National Taxicab & Motorbus Journal 
122 Ann St. Chicago 
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“At the present time only 13 
per cent of the business is coming 
through jobbing channels, the 
balance is going direct. Never- 
theless only 26 per cent of the 
population is in cities of over 
100,000, which is proof that the 
manufacturer is invading your 
legitimate fields. And because the 
manufacturer is selling to so 
many widely separated communi- 
ties, securing small orders through 
wide territories, his selling cost 
is running as high as 30 per cent. 

“Against this we point to a 5 
per cent selling cost on Le Page’s 
Glue distributed through the job- 
ber. 

“Now the reason you can’t get 
more of this ink business is be- 
cause under the present scale of 
discounts prevalent in the trade 
you can’t afford to compete with 
the manufacturer except on the 
small business —fill-ins, orders 
from those retailers whose credit 
the manufacturer doesn’t care to 
accept, miscellaneous business the 
manufacturer doesn’t go after. 


PAID JOBBERS TO BUY IN LARGE 
QUANTITIES 


“Our plan is this: That you buy 
in carload lots; that you get 
actively behind the line, push it, 
sell it; and the scale of discounts 
will be such that you can compete 
actively with present manufac- 
turers; you can get a legitimate 
gross profit, and get a large vol- 
ume of which you are now getting 
only an undesirable part. We will 
retire absolutely from the retail 
field and sell exclusively through 
jobbers. 

“With this plan, will you be 
able to get the business from the 
retailers? Let us bring him into 
the picture. Under the present 
scheme of things the retailer 
places a large order once or twice 
a year direct with the manufac- 
turer. He has a large amount of 
money tied up in stock. He has 
an infrequent contact with the 
manufacturer’s selling represen- 
tative. Contrast that with the 
weekly or semi-weekly visit of 
the jobber’s salesman; the friend- 
ly relations that have been culti- 
vated; the credit favors you 
extend; quicker _ shipments; 
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shorter freight rates; and better 
all-round service. The dealer, 
other things being equal, is always 
better served by the jobber. With 
the new scale of discounts, there- 
fore, the retailer’s business would 
tend to swing in favor of the 
jobber. 

“However, in order that any 
proposition of this sort may be 
successful, it must be advanta- 
geous not only to the jobber and 
the retailer, but to the manufac- 
turer as well—it must result in a 
considerable increase in business. 

“Assume that we now sell in a 
given territory a million dollars’ 
worth of business at list price. 
Let us figure that that business is 
taken at a 40 per cent discount. 
Gross take-in would therefore be 

, Now for the sake. of 
comparison we will assume that 
the manufacturing cost is 25 per 
cent of the list. Gross profit 
would theretore be $350,000. De- 
duct a selling cost of 30 per cent. 
We have left a net profit of 
$170,000 

“Let us now figure it out on the 
basis of jobber distribution. We 
must reckon that by this means 
we will double our volume of 
business in this territory, or 
$2,000,000 list. Selling at the new 
jobbers’ discounts gives us a gross 
sale of $810,000, which is really 
only 35 per cent increase in sales 
to us. On the same basis of 
figuring cost of this merchandise 
to us, the gross profit would be 
$310,000. If we now figure a sell- 
ing cost of 5 per cent instead of 
30 per cent, it will leave us as 
manufacturers a net profit of 
$270,000. 

“Please also get the picture of 
the overhead. When selling di- 
rect to the retailer we have vast 
quantities of office detail, thou- 
sands of orders, bills of lading, 
invoices, statements, and letters; 
expensive clerical traffic and ac- 
counting departments. Just con- 
trast this with our overhead as 
manufacturers dealing through a 
limited number of big jobbers. 

“Here, then, is a proposition ad- 
vantageous all around—to the 
retailer, the jobber, the manufac- 
turer, the consumer.” 

There is the scheme which won 
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the jobber’s interest—first, read- 
justment of the scale of discounts 
to make it profitable for them to 
back the line; second, absolute 
protection in the matter of direct 
sales; third, demonstration of the 
possibilities for volume. The job- 
bers undertook it; and Signet to- 
day is having a very successful 
sale through jobbing channels. 
The calculations in the foregoing 
have been well realized. 

Now, here is an_ interesting 
phase of the problem: This was 
no exclusive agency proposition. 
It is conceivable that Signet might 
have gone to a certain number of 
jobbers and said: “You may have 
the exclusive sale in your terri- 
tory if you get behind the prod- 
uct,” and secured their interest in 
that way alone. But the company 
did not want to restrict it, for 
many reasons. It wanted the re- 
tailer to be able to buy Signet 
from any jobber. But as it has 
worked out, the big jobbers, 
those who buy by carloads, are 
the exclusive sales agents in ef- 
fect. There is naturally a scale 
of discounts for smaller quanti- 
ties; many jobbers buy in small 
lots and handle it the same as be- 
fore—that is, accept orders for 
it. But about one hundred of the 
biggest jobbers get the carload 
discounts, and these jobbers ac- 
tively merchandise the product 
about as they would their own 
private brands. They are natural- 
ly in position of advantage to get 
the largest business. 

Again, the manufacturers are 
doing special co-operative work 
with the big jobbers. The com- 
pany has a list of about 900 sales- 
men employed by its distributors. 
These salesmen have been equipped 
with special sample cases, and are 
being constantly educated in the 
merits of the line. Manufactur- 
ers’ representatives keep in close 
touch with the jobbers and their 
salesmen, address their meetings, 
work in the field with them; and 
the jobbers are of course, because 
of their special interest in de- 
veloping the line, glad of this 
assistance. 

Last spring the Russia Cement 
Company published a series of 
three unusal advertisements. 
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The purpose of these was pri- 
marily to sell the retailer the idea 
of buying from his jobber. They 
incidentally advertised the merits 
of the product to consumer and 
jobber. 

The first of these advertise- 
ments announced the Signet job- 
bing policy, set forth the economic 
necessity of the jobber, demon- 
strated the value of his service to 
the dealer and through him to the 
consumer. The second, entitled 
“The jobber’s salesman the friend 
of the retailer,” demonstrated the 
same thought from a little dif- 
ferent angle. The third, entitled 
“What the retail salesman can 
tell you about ink,” in addition to 
being a talk on quality, again 
pointed out that the dealer could 
now buy Signet products from 
his jobber to greater advantage 
that he could buy similar products 
direct from the manufacturer. 

Attempts have been made at va- 
rious times to prove that jobbing 
distribution is uneconomic ; that 
the line from manufacturer to 
dealer is the least wasteful meth- 
od of marketing. The Signet ex- 
perience indicates the contrary, in 
that particular field at least. The 
great difference between a 30 per 
cent and a 5 per cent selling cost 
more than pays for the jobber’s 
function. 

According to Mr. Harriman, 
the present time ‘is especially 
favorable for anyone who wants 
to change from direct to jobber 
distribution. He points as indi- 
cation of this fact to a recent 
convention of jobbing  stationers 
where the problem of increased 
business was discussed. Where 
was the increase to come from? 
Jobbers might take it from each 
other by aggressive competition, 
but that wouldn’t help the jobbing 
situation as a whole. The jobber 
couldn’t easily increase actual 
consumption. The only source 
then left, it was concluded, was 
to get business now being taken 
direct by the manufacturers; and 
rather than attempt to take it in 
competition, it was better to get 
the manufacturers to give it to 
them by offering those manufac- 
turers real selling service. 

As a further indication of their 
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To MANAGERS 9f MECHANICAL PRODUCTION: 





Just how much Service 


do you expect? 
A INSTANCE of AdY Agencies’ 


service: 

Certain of our customers send us 
carefully planned type-layouts, speci- 
fying exactly size and style of type. 

Others give us merely a rough 
suggestion of their idea. 

Still others leave the treatment- 
typographic entirely to us. 

We come thru for all. 

What we wish to convey is this: We 
render complete typographic service— 
painstaking, understanding, helpful. 
Make what use of it you will. 

Night and Day service as a matter- 
of-course. Just phone FITzRoy 2719 


and a principal will call. 


P. J. PERRUSI wv N. KWEIT 


Adv Agencies’ Service Co. 


Typographers 


209-219 WEST 3 87x STREET - NEW YORK 
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LEPHONE Directory Adver- 


tising keeps a memorandum of 


the buying impulse continuously 
before the bulk of the buyers in 
every community. It reminds when 
they are in the buying mood. 


Such advertising always at work 
in a medium that in itself suggests 
action, is irresistible. 


Rates for Reminder Advertising 
in the Telephone Directory em- 
phasize its economy. An 80% re- 
newal proves its value. 


A call to Vanderbilt Official 60 
will bring you all the facts. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
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feeling, they passed a formal vote 
of thanks to the Russia Cement 
Company for the stand that com- 
pany had taken, and in particular 
for the advertising before men- 
tioned in which the importance of 
the jobber was pointed out. Later 
the company furnished the job- 
bers a booklet setting forth more 
in detail this work on behalf of 
the jobbers’ service, which was 
mailed in large quantities, as in- 
serts, to retailers. It made such 
an impression that the Wholesale 
Stationers’ Association received 
voluntary contributions from its 
members to carry on this sort of 
advertising in a bigger way. 

The jobber can if he wants to! 
That is the essence of the Signet 
experience. And making him 
“want to” requires that he have 
a real financial interest! 


Representatives Club Banquet 
at Delmonico’s 


The Representatives Club, New York, 
will have its annual banquet on January 
13 at Delmonico’s. Frank W. Crownin- 
shield, editor of Vanity Fair, will be 
toastmaster and Merle Thorpe, editor 
of The Nation’s Business, will be the 
speaker. An entertainment programme 
is being arranged. 


Use Posters in Plea for Safe 
Christmas 


The Building Owners and Managers 
Association, Philadelphia, is using post- 
ers in a plea for a safe and sane 
Christmas. The posters urge electric 
lights and other non-inflammable deco- 
rations for trees and rooms. 


Walker Evans with 
MacManus, Inc. 


Walker Evans has been appointed 
Cleveland representative of MacManus, 
Inc., Detroit. Mr. Evans has been 
associated with a number of advertising 
agencies in St. Louis, Chicago and 
Cleveland 


With Carroll J. Swan 


Frank W. Sullivan, formerly of the 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., has 
become assistant to Carroll J. Swan, 
publishers’ representative, Boston. 


The account of the Municipal Bank- 
ers’ Corporation, Limited, Toronto, is 
being handled by the Toronto office of 
the R. Sykes Muller Co., Limited, 
Montreal. Copy is being sent Canadian 
publications. 
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Albee Corporation Elects New 
Officers 


Wm. N. Albee has been elected presi- 
dent of the Albee Corporation, succeed- 
ing Harry C. Maley, who has resigned. 
Other officers elected are: Albert L. 
Gale, vice-president; Ward H. Marsh, 
vice-president and general manager and 
Walter C. Cole, secretary and treasurer. 

The Chicago offices of the Albee Cor- 
poration will continue to be in charge 
of Albert L. Gale. 

Mr. Marsh, who has been associated 
with the Albee organization for some 
time, was formerly director of adver 
tising of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company at Detroit. 


Welch-Wilmarth Companies 
with Detroit Agency 


The Welch Manufacturing Company 
of Grand Rapids and the Wilmarth 
Show Case Company of Grand Rapids, 
trading as the Welch-Wilmarth Com- 
panies, Associated, have placed their 
advertising account with the Detroit 
office of the Green, Fulton, Cunning- 
ham Company. These companies manu- 
facture garment wardrobes and inter- 
changeable sectional unit equipment for 
retail stores. Their advertising pro- 
gramme consists of national, business 
paper and direct-by-mail campaigns. 


Godso and Banghart Dissolve 
Partnership 


Godso and Banghart, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Chicago, have dissolved 
partnership. This firm has represented 
Theatre Magazine, New York, in the 
Western territory and The National 
Geographic Magazine, Washington. 

Mr. Banghart will continue as Western 
representative of Theatre Magazine. He 
has also been appointed Western repre- 
sentative of Success Magazine, New 
bingy and Fellowship Forum, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


F. De B. Bostick with 
Walters & Mahon 


F. De B. Bostick, recently manager 
of The Biddle Agency, Philadelphia, has 
joined Walters & Mahon, printers, New 
York, as manager of direct-mail adver- 
tising service. Before joining the 
Biddle agency he was sales promotion 
manager of the H. K. Mulford Com- 
pany, Philadelphia pharmaceutical and 
biological products. 


Chicago Advertising Men Give 
Benefit Concert 


The Agate Club of Chicago gave a 
benefit concert on December 11 to raise 
money for the Off-the-Street Club, which 
is the official charity of Chicago adver- 
tising men. The organization maintains 
club rooms for children and carries on 
activities for helping them educationally 
and otherwise. 

















Headlines That Invite Reader 


Interest 





Only Here and There Does a Shrewd Combination of Words Rise 
Above the Commonplace—Some Observations on a 
Neglected Advertising Possibility 


By Carlton Harvey 


T has been my privilege to 

create as many advertising 
headlines as the next fellow—pos- 
sibly a few more. have made 
a study of this important line of 
endeavor, and the thrill of it is 
in my veins, 

I use the word “thrill,” and 
rightly so. There is no greater 
adventure than to go out sharp- 
shooting, mentally, for an ingeni- 
ous headline. The artist claims 
it is difficult to find new themes; 
the copy writer is forever forag- 
ing for “stunts,” and the visualizer 
has his own troubles, but as com- 
pared with them, the creator of 
headlines has the sort of job that 
tries men’s souls. 

I refer, of course, to the in- 
spired headline, the headline that 
becomes stronger than picture or 
text, the headline that burns its 
way into the public mind and 
makes people repeat it, think about 
it, act upon its advice. 

No one will contradict the 
statement that in fifty advertise- 
ments there will be no more than 
two or three really wonderful 
headlines. The good headlines are 
inspired. They come like a flash. 
But when a good one does hap- 
pen, it is never overlooked by the 
buying public. 

So important do we consider 
headlines in our organization that 
we have a governing board. Not 
every headline written is accepted. 
It must pass a serious censorship. 

When a series of advertisements 
is being prepared, not one, but 
numerous headlines are made for 
each advertisement. We will not 
dash off a single composition and 
let it go at that. Every man has 
a chance. The layouts are put 
up in the copy department and 
studied. As fast as a man writes 
out a suggestion for a headline, 
it is pinned to the layout. Then 





we weed out the weak ones, It 
has often happened that two dozen 
suggested headlines proved un- 
worthy and another try was made. 

Upon the headline, in a large 
measure depends whether or no 
the reader will digest the body of 
the advertisement. One of the 
surest methods of insuring reader 
interest is to tease his fancy, ex- 
cite his curiosity, even arouse his 
admiration, by way of the very 
clever headline. 

The entire office tried, not long 
ago, to create a certain headline 
that we knew must be around th 
one hundred per cent mark. But 
inspiration refused to be driven 
What we thought was a fairly 
clever headline was at last decided 
upon, and the advertisement set up. 

It was then that an obscure copy 
writer came bustling in with the 
real article. In five words he told 
all that eleven words had tried to 
tell in the original headline. 


CERTAIN INSPIRED HEADLINES 


What do I mean by inspired 
headlines ? 
Here are a few carefully se- 


lected examples. Study them and 
analyze wherein they measure up 
to a high mark: 

“That’s the. way to buy heat— 
by the Roomful !” 

“Now—unruly power has a ring 
in its nose.” 

The last-named headline, one of 
a series for a Johns-Manville 
campaign, supplied the inspiration 
for the artist. The advertisement 
talks the conservation of power 
and the rampant bull, with ring in 
nose, tells the story in cartoon- 
allegory, since it is a well-known 
fact that the most fiery animal 
can be subdued and made to do 
its master’s bidding when a tiny 
metal ring is placed in its nose. 
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DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF DANISH PAPERS 


Making the 
printed word talk 





‘wos paper on which your direct sales letter is 
written will have a lot to do with the impression 
you make. Capitalize your printer’s knowledge of 
how to make the printed word talk. 


When your printer tells you that Danish Bond 
is a good paper for sales letters, he knows. 


Danish Bond is made by craftsmen from clean 
new rag stock and crystal artesian well water. It 
is clear, crackly and tough. Has a wonderful print- 
ing surface—faithfully reproduces the values of type 
and illustration. 


Danish Bond is high quality paper at a very 
moderate price. The difference in cost is trifling 
between Danish and a cheap paper without a rag in 
its make-up, 

Samples of Danish Bond will prove what we tell 
you about its superior quality. We will furnish 
them promptly at your request. 


You will like Danish Bond. Ask your printer to 
show you samples—is made in white and 10 colors; 
and the Danish line also includes linen, ledger, cover 
and pasted and index bristol papers. 


| 6.0 Rising Paper Co 
i ctientnnnalll 


'UNIFORMITY_ 





Made in the hills of Berkshire County 
B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Mass. 
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Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the management of the Bell Telephone 
System organized for a supply of the apparatus which it foresaw 
would be required in the development of its new industry— 
telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries is the luxury of, the rich, 
but in America it is used by practically all the people. This 
universal service is due in large measure to foresight in engineer- 
ing and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of parts, other apparatus of high- 
est efficiency, and all necessarily of complex and intricate design, 
cables and wires and a multitude of technical devices enable 
our country to lead the world in telephone service. 

All this telephone equipment is made in a factory which is 
recognized throughout the world as having the largest produc- 
tion and the highest standards of workmanship and efhciency. 


This factory, controlled through stock ownership by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, has been for 
forty years the manufacturing department of the Bell System; 
with the result that the associated companies secure equipment 
of the highest development, made of the best materials, produced 
in accordance with the requirements of the public, and with the 
certainty of moderate costs. Economy in the Bell System 
begins with the manufacture of equipment. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Better Service 
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‘eee TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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“New England— Where Men 
Still Learn Their Trade.” 

“What—a Separate Factory Just 
to Cut Soles!” 

“A Little Mistake That Cost a 
Farmer $3,000 a Year.” 

“What Strikes Me about Pebeco 
Is the People Who Use It.” 

“On Cook’s Evening Out.” 

“At Five Minutes to Seven—” 

“The Cosmetics of Cleopatra.” 

Such headlines as these come 
under two heads—those that ex- 
cite curiosity and those that are 
a scenario of the advertiser’s 
message. 

But it is quite as important to 
place these headlines cleverly, and 
to give them proper weight, feel- 
ing, emphasis, style of typography. 

The hand-drawn letter in the 
headline is often an added asset, 
for the artist is in a position to 
express some of the meaning in 
the very character of his letters. 
Grace, rugged strength, stability, 
the frivolous, all are susceptible 
to delineation in special designing. 

Here again, we experiment. An 
artist has been known to draw the 
same headline lettering in a half- 
dozen rough visualizations before 
we all agreed that an appropriate 
style had been originated. 

Somewhere, in every piece of 
text, there must be the theme for 
an unconventional headline, a 
pithy, pertinent line or two that 
breaks away from the conven- 
tional, And it has been our ex- 
perience that the writing of the 
headline should come last, not 
first. 

The more successful headlines 
are those that make it almost com- 
pulsory for the reader to follow 
on down to see the answer. Just 
as in plays and books, names and 
titles are half the battle, so it is 
with advertising headlines. 

The most expert headline writer 
I ever knew had at one time been 
a writer of scare-heads for a big 
New York daily. This early prac- 
tice had taught him to get the 
heart of a subject and boil it down 
to direct terseness. 

Speaking of headlines that lead 
the eye and the imagination on, 
the following are recommended as 
spirited examples : 
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The 
AutomosiList 


| 


Circulation over 


60,000 


Exclusively among 
Automobile Owners 


UR New England 
circulation is larger 

than that of all other 
Automobile magazines 


| combined. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We have a larger circu- 
lation than any other 
Automobile magazine 
published in the United 
States. 


For Rates address 


The 
Automositist 


Beacon Building, Boston 


A. H. GREENER, 116 W. 89th St., N. Y. 

A. A. BALDWIN, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

W.C. ORR, 822 Huron-Sixth Blidg., 
Cleveland. 

BERT BUTTERWORTH, AGENCY 
516 Citizens Nat’! Bank Bidg.,Los Angeles 
414 Hearst Blidg., San Francisco 
CARL A. SCHULENBURG, 

613 Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sooner or Later 


—sometime, anyway, you MUST 
realize that without the Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service avail- 
able for quick consultation, , you 
cannot give ALL advertising 
media the fullest consideration! 


Your,Competitor 


who relies on the Service for 
his information on publications, 
is mighty sure that his adver- 
tising message reaches the 
greatest number of prospects in 
the particular field he wants to 
cover. It gives him an ad- 
vantage. 


Over 98% 


of our subscribers tell us each 
year that they want the Service 
continued. Ninety-eight out of 
every hundred agree that it be- 
comes indispensable—that they 
cannot get along efficiently with- 
out it! Could anything be 
more convincing? 


re Netrona! tee 
YOU DO NOT OBLIGATE YOURSELF 


WHEN TAKING ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
15-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Use the coupon below—it’s 
for your convenience! 





STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, 
155-65 E. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


Dear Sirs: Please send on approval—fifteen 
days’ free examination—copy of your cur- 
rent issue, At the end of fifteen days, we 
will either remail the copy to you or remit 
thirty dollars ($30)—-which covers one 
year’s service—twelve monthly issues. 


Name 


Address 
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“Strange It Wasn't Thought of 
Before—It Was so Simple.” 

“Have You a Vacant Corner in 
Your Heart?” 

“When a Man Reads in Circles 
What Happens?” ; 

“Opening the Shortest Pathway 
to the Brain.” F 

“The Dowager’s Advice to the 
Flapper.” 

You must admit that these head- 
lines are calculated to invite 
further perusal of the main body 
of text. ; 

A few more selected at random: 

“Friendly as a Wood Fire.” 

“We Offer Tonight the Fat of 
the Land.” 

“Letting Yourself in for a 
Good Time.” 

“A Flash of White Teeth.” 

“The Secret That Lay in the 
Soil.” 

“With Cheeks Rosy and Ap- 
petites Keen.” 

“Guarding the 
Power.” 

“Sunshine of the Night.” 

“Feet at Rest Mean Hands at 
Work.” 

Words! First must come a 
proper appreciation of the won- 
derful pliability, the shadings and 
the sudden impact, the delicate 
niceties of plain, everyday words. 
But it is in their juxtaposition, 
their arrangement, the things that 
are left unsaid, the subtlety of 
suggestion, the lure of the unex- 
pected, that they become living 
headlines: 





Highways of 


D. M. Munroe Heads Spring- 
field Publicity Club 


Donald M. Munroe, sales prepetee 
e D. 


and advertising manager of t 


Brigham Company, ee Mass., 
has been elected president of the 
Springfield Publicity Club, succeeding 
George B. Hendrick, resigned. Mr. 
Munroe has been vice-president of the 
club. He is succeeded as vice-president 
by C. Walter Dearden, advertising man 
ager of the Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass. 


Join “Theatre Magazine” 
Advertising Staff 


Harvey L. Kneeland and H. B. Wil- 
liams have joined the advertising staff 


of The Theatre Magazine. Mr. Knee 


land was formerly with Vogue and Mr 
Williams has been with The Century 
Magazine. 








| 
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| How Good (Catalogs Help Salesmen 


ie -* * ° ‘ 
[THERE is nothing equal to good printing to set the stage properly 
for your salesmen’s interviews. 


Pave the way for them! Lay down a barrage of effective printed 
publicity before you send your men over the top. 


Ha tr the secret of success lies in the selection of the paper for the 
circular or catalog. 


Nothing pleases a printer more than to have Deyonce Art Mat 
specified. It is a dull-coated paper that cuts down the cost of press- 
work, gives a uniform result throughout the run, and makes all 
cuts look equally well with no loss of detail. It makes illustrations 
look like photographs. Its smooth, non-glossy surface is inviting to 
the eyes and touch. It is a great factor in creating the right first 


impression, 


Send for printed samples; they tell the story 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


69-73 Duane Street New York 




















THE WORLD’S GREATEST COTTON PORT! 
AMERICA’S LARGEST GRAIN PORT! 
TEXAS’ FOURTH CITY IN VOLUME OF BUSINESS! 


and 


TEXAS’ OLDEST NEWSPAPER! 
are inseparably linked. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS, is the key to a rich tributary 


territory. 


THE GALVESTON NEWS reaches not only the buying 
circulation of GALVESTON, but has an UNDUPLICATED 


circulation among the best people of the surrounding territory. 


THE GALVESTON DAILY NEWS 


Galveston, Texas 


J. D. LORENTZ, Ww. J. SCOTT, 
i728 Tribune Bldg., 927 Marquette Bidg., 


New York Chicago 
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501 Fifth Avenue 






MeERICAN 


(TjOTORIST 


CCORDING to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, AMERICAN Mororist 
has the largest number of paid read- 

ers (obtained by subscription only) of any 
publication in its field. It also has the 
lowest advertising rate per reader. 


What is the other necessary factor? 
Reader interest—the heart of value of an 
advertising medium. 


Now, harken: AMERICAN Mororisr is 
not published for profit, solely; unlike 
many publications it must be published 
whether the result is profit or less, for the 
American Automobile Association, with 
400 clubs and a membership more than 
250,000, looks to AMERICAN Mororist 
for official information and advice. Reader 
interest? It’s so obvious that it ought not 
to be necessary to discuss it. 


The January issue will -be pleasing. 
Cover designs and art work will be by 
famous artists. Articles by writers of in- 
ternational importance. 


Our representative will appreciate the 
opportunity of telling you the real facts 
concerning this publication. 


Main Business and Editorial Offices: 


1108 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
1835 Republic Bldg. 
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‘Mee THATTNA HATA IAVHAL 


A. J. Feinberg with Campbell- 
Ewald 
Feinberg has been appointed 


art buyer of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany in the Detroit office of the com- 


a J. 


pany. For nime years Mr. Feinberg 
was with the Curtis Company, Detroit, 
and for two years was art director of 
the Blaine-Thompson Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency. He was art 
director of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation, Buffalo; held the same 
position with the Landsheft Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo; did_ advertising art 
work for the Chicago Tribune and free 
lance work for a number of years in 
Chicago. 


Advertising Plans of Earl 
Motors for 1922 


The 1922 advertising plans of Earl 
Motors, Inc., of Jackson, Mich., include 
monthly double and single pages in 
color in one national periodical and a 
series of full pages in a number of other 
national periodicals and several auto- 
mobile trade papers. Space will also 
be used for the five Earl passenger 
cars and two delivery wagons in the 
newspapers and in farm and _ business 
journals. The Charles Daniel Frey, 
advertising agency, Chicago, is in charge 
of the account. 


“The Mercantile Co-operator” 
Has New Owners 


The Mercantile Co-operator, Chicago, 
a grocery trade publication, which has 
been published for the last nine years 
by L. Ross Murray, has been sold to 
the Bunting Publications, Waukegan, 
I. The new owners plan to combine 
this publication with the General Store- 
keeper, retaining the name, The Mer- 
antile Co-operator. 


New Mill Account for 
Omaha Agency 


The M. C. Peters Mill Company, 
Omaha, manufacturer of prepared feeds 
for live stock and poultry, has placed 
its account with the Bloodhart-Soat 
Company, Inc., Omaha. A campaign 
in selected newspapers is being used. 


New Piano Account for United 

Agency 
The Shoninger Piano Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has placed its account 
with the United Advertising Agency, 
New York. A campaign using news- 
papers and national magazines is being 
planned. 


To Represent Norristown, 
Pa., “Herald” 
David Company, 


George B. Inc.. 


ew York, has been appointed national 
representative, East and West, for the 
Norristown, 


Pa., Herald. 
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You Know the 
Little Schoolmaster 
Ya 


“It is advisable, every now and then, to 
study the three R’s of advertising—long 
forgotten principles are recalled and a 
freshened viewpoint acquired. 

“Mr. Blanchard has made his entire 
book one reminder after another of impor 
tant elementary principles.” 


ESSENTIALS 
ADVERTISING 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


Director, Course in Advertising, 23d Street 
Y.M.C.A., New York City; formerly Man 
and Editor 


He says: 


aging Editor of Printers’ Ink 
of The Editor and Publisher. 
322 pages, 52 x 8/2, Illustrated; 
$3.00 net, postpaid. 

Everyone has heard of the au- 
thor’s course in advertising at the 
23d Street Y.M.C.A. in New York. 
For sixteen years beginners and 
established business men have 
gone there for groundwork in 
advertising. 

The same material used for this 
effective course is in this new 
book. It offers a sound, working 
knowledge of advertising—a clear 
grasp of fundamentals 

Copy-writing, layout and every 
other phase of advertising are 
clearly explained. 

You must see the book to know 
its value. The coupon will bring 
a copy on approval. 


See it for 10 days FREE 
Use the Coupon 
FR EE EXAMINATION 
COUPON 

McoGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
| 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

You may send me for 10 days’ examina- 
tion Blanchard’s 
VERTISING—$3.00 net, postpaid. 


I agree to return the book, postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt or to remit for it. 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN mines a 
quarter of a million tons 
of coal a month. 


MICHIGAN advertis- 
ing pays. 
MICHIGAN’S best 


small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN 


your business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York]Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 


wants 








Underwear 


Hosiery 
Review 


321 Bway 


New York 
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A Tree That Needs 
Advertising 


UR old friend, E. Moulie, who 
used to be in Florida, but who 
is now established in San Gabriel 
Cal., asks us to assist him in what 
he believes will be his last dis- 
tribution of the seed of his be- 
loved soap-nut tree. This tree, 
Sapindus Muskorossi, to give it 


its botanical name, is some fifty 
feet tall when fully developed, and 


| effect to 
| saponine of the hull washes every- 


| beneficial 


quite ornamental. Its timber re- 
sembles orange wood. It bears 
from the age of six years, the 
average crop being about 200 
pounds of nuts per tree. These 
nuts are altogether extraordinary 
It is the shell of the nut that gives 
the tree its name; this shell is so 
rich in saponaceous material that 
the uncracked nut, right from the 
tree, can be used with excellent 
wash the hands. This 


thing from a lace handkerchief to 
a horse blanket, and is highly 
to the human skin as 
well as to the scalp. Inside is 
found an edible kernel, extremely 
rich in fats and high in food 
value. 

Mr. Moulie has spent a good 
part of his long life (he is in his 
eighty-first year) in the effort to 
bring the soap-nut tree into more 
general cultivation in all places 
that are suifed to it. On several 
occasions, after he has succeeded 
in accumulating from his own 
plantations a supply of the nuts 
sufficient for the purpose, he has 
conducted free distribution of the 
seed, with great success. 

The soap-nut tree will not pros- 
per in regions where the ther- 
mometer may be expected to drop 
below ten degrees, Fahrenheit, and 
Mr. Moulie will not send seeds to 
such localities. With this excep- 
tion he is eager to have applica- 
tions for the seed from any part 
of the world. The last time he 
distributed the seed he had so 


many requests that the labor and 


the expense of filling them nearly 


swamped him. 
sists 


He therefore in- 


that. all applications be 


Reprinted from Scientific American. 
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The book that represents an “ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISED ARTICLES” and is of great value to 
advertisers is the Servidor Service and Merchandise 
Book, published by The Servidor Company, 101 Park 


Avenue, New York City. 


Those who travel a great deal 
are familiar, no doubt, with the 
service the Servidor supplies in 
the many fine hotels throughout 
the country where it is in use. 


In all of these hotels the Ser- 
vidor Service and Merchandise 
Book is as permanent a fixture 
in the rooms as the furnishings. 
It is consulted by guests daily 
because it lists every article that 
travelers often find themselves 
needing immediately. They get 
the names of the articles they 
need from the Servidor Service 
and Merchandise Book and then 
it is a simple matter to telephone 
to the hotel desk and get imme- 
diate service. An attendant fills 
the order, takes the article or 
articles to rooms of guests, 
opens the Servidor door from 
the hall side, places them inside 
the Servidor and goes on his 
way without disturbing guests. 
Guests open the Servidor from 
the inside of their rooms, take 
out the articles ordered, and that 
is all there is to it. They pay 
for the articles when they get 
their bill from the hotel. Guests 
do not have to answer rings of 
bell boys. Whatever they want 
they get through the Servidor, 
which maintains within the bed- 
room door a complete closet 
with shelves, hangers, etc. 

For instance: A  woman’s 
dress or a man’s suit to be 
pressed is placed in the Servi- 








(Advertisement) 


dor. An attendant calls in re- 
sponse to a telephone message. 
He takes the garments away. 
Guests do not know when atten- 
dant calls or returns. All they 
know is that their orders, what- 
ever they may be, are filled satis- 
factorily and without any an- 
noyance or inconvenience. 


The Servidor, in my judg- 
ment, is the greatest hotel inno- 
vation of the century, and it is 
only a question of time when it 
must be used in the best hotels 
everywhere because of its con- 
venience and service to guests 
and its source of profit to hotel 
operators. 


The Servidor Service and 
Merchandise Book, in my judg- 
ment, is one of the most use- 
ful, most economical and most 
profitable specialty advertising 
mediums that advertisers can 
employ. 

Mr. Meany is the traveling 
representative of this valuable 
medium, and Mr. Smith has di- 
rection of advertising matters in 
the New York office, 101 Park 
Avenue. 


It will be very much worth 
while for advertising agencies 
and advertisers to request calls 
from these gentlemen, whose 
long and successful experience 
in advertising work qualify 
them as able advisers and 
helpers. 
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Lineage loss this year lower | 
than that of any magazine in 
women’s group—and only one- 
third the average of all. 


Mrs. Barbour Lyndon, Publishers’ 


Information Bureau, Inc., writes 


Today’s Housewife 


‘““Your magazine shows the smallest 
percentage of loss in the women’s 
field of the twelve magazines which 
we check. 


“This loss of ten and a fraction of a 
percent is approximately one-third 
of the average loss for the women’s 
group, the loss in the group run- 
ning from ten to fifty-four percent.” 


Why? 
Please ask us. 
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accompanied by _ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, plus ten cents 
to cover clerical work, etc. In 
return each applicant will receive 
ten tested soap-nut seeds, which 
will be sufficient nucleus for an 
extensive orchard. Mr. Moulie 
suggests that applicants from for- 
eign countries send the ten cents 
in international postage coupons if 
United States stamps are not 
»btainable. 

The seed will germinate sooner 
if planted in a hot bed, in a 
box or pot. The seed should be 
planted one and one-half inches 
deep and the soil about it kept 
moderately moist. When the 
seedling is about eighteen inches 
tall it can be planted at the point 
nthe open where it is desired to 
have the tree. It must be placed 
it least twenty-five feet from any 
ther large tree, and the soil again 
kept moderately moist until the 
roots are well settled and the tree 
has started a healthy growth. 

It is to be emphasized that 
Mr. Moulie’s object in asking us 
to make this announcement is to 
spread as widely as possible the 
sultivation of the tree over which 
he is so enthusiastic. His dis- 
tribution of 1918 was marked by 
numerous requests for the nuts in 
such quantities that it was plainly 
the intention of the applicants to 
use them for soap or for food— 
one lady actually asked for in- 
structions as to their preparation 
for the table. Mr. Moulie is giv- 
ing away seeds, not food; and he 
is giving them in such a way as to 
give them the maximum circula- 
tion. He will not undertake to 
acknowledge any letters that do 
not meet his conditions. In par- 
ticular, do not ask for his nuts 
by the pound or the bushel; the 
supply is not unlimited, though 
Mr. Moulie believes it is large 
enough to insure ten of the tested 
seeds to everybody who wants 
them. But from the figure which 
he names in his letter, if you are 
the 6,001st applicant you may not 
get any seeds. 


Kromer has joined the 
advertising department of 
Pittsburgh, 


A. Edwin 
urect-by-mail 
n A. W. McCloy Company, 
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A Distinctive 
Original 
Package 
Pays! 
The reason is obvious. A care- 
fully planned, attractively de- 


signed package helps reflect the 
quality of your products; helps 


toward better seeing, and, of 
course, better seeing means 
better selling. 

Whatever it is—label, box top, 


folder, booklet, hanger or coun- 
ter design—lithography will do 
much for better selling. 


The Karle Lithographic Co. 
will be pleased to co-operate 
with you in developing effec- 
tive, saies-producing ideas that 
are distinctively original. 
One of our branch man- 
agers or representatives 
will gladly call and help 
you m any matter per- 
taining to lithography. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC CO. 


Offices and Plant 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
512 Fifth Ave. 7 Water St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


130 N. Wells St. Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Mutual Bide. 
BALTIMORE 
112 South St. 
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Sales Policies of Com- 
puting Scale Co. 


(Continued from page 6) 


‘We thank you for your order and 
will ship as soon as possible.’ 
Now, if there is a delay, a nice 
little letter such as ‘We are sorry 
to inform you, etc., but we now 
feel that your scale will be de- 
livered upon such and such a 
date’—will make the fellow feel, 
‘Well, they are giving me atten- 
tion. They know I am living. 
They know I have got an order’.” 

Here is another; does it not 
suggest a sales method useful for 
many articles other than scales? 
The salesman said: 

“A great deal of my time in the 
past seven or eight weeks has 
been spent in making adjustments 
on scales, slight adjustments prob- 
ably not thoroughly understood 
by the merchant, and whenever I 
dropped into a store, if it was 
necessary to spend one-half hour 
in getting them right, I did 
it, and I am beginning to get re- 
sults in sales. I had one man 
telephone in twice from Passaic, 
as a result of that, and both times 
it resulted in sales.” 

And here is another, indicating 
an interesting reaction: 

“There is one thing that struck 

me; the remark Mr. Hastings 
made about the factory never 
having been closed. I think all 
of us men ought to get together 
and never close our minds. 
This is going to be my motto. I 
am never going to be closed. If 
the factory and the office can be 
that way, the men can be that 
way too.” 

I could go on and on, picking 
dozens of suggestions and hints 
from the report. These will have 
to do. But I should say that we 
paid careful attention to all that 
was said, and got full value from 
the meetings ourselves. It was 
not just a one-sided affair. 


SPIRITED TALK BY SALES MANAGER 


At the afternoon session—I am 
still talking of the New York 


mecting, which was typical—we 
had talks from the two sales man- 
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agers, in which they got down to 
specific tactics for increasing sales, 
The tenor of these talks is indj- 
cated in the following, which | 
quote at some length because | 
believe the method of sales dem- 
onstration outlined is applicable 
to other articles than scales, 

“The big thing you go up 
against in selling the hardware 
merchant,” said the sales man- 
ager, “is the claim that he doesn’t 
weigh anything but nails. That is 
pretty nearly the first thing he will 
say to you when you try to sell 
him a hardware scale: ‘I weigh 
only nails and I make only ten 
or fifteen weighings a day, and 
they sell from only six to eight 
cents a pound.’ But in reality the 
hardware man weighs more things 
than does the grocer or the 
butcher. 

“Ask any hardware man you 
talk to a question along this line: 
‘Mr. Hardware Man, how many 
pounds of nails do you get out of 
a keg?’ 

“He will in every instance say 
‘Well, if I get 95 pounds I am 
lucky. Sometimes it is 92.’ 

“T never heard a man say that 
he got more than 95. Now, put 
that in the back of your heads, 
gentlemen: that he has told you 
he doesn’t get more than % 
pounds of nails out of a keg. 

“Get that same merchant to 
weigh for you a quantity of nails 
in one-pound quantities: that is, 
one pound of nails five different 
times. Ask him to weigh one 
pound each of ten-penny, eight- 
penny, six-penny, three-penny gal- 
vanized, and one-penny plain—and 
mix them up. Learn to talk the 
hardware language a little bit, so 
that he understands that you know 
something about the business. 

“After he has weighed out five 
one-pound quantities of nails, get 
him to place them all together in 
the scoop of his scale. You will 
always find he has more than five 
pounds of nails. I have rarely 
seen a case where it was notat 
least five pounds and four ounces 

“I have some nails here that we 
sent out for and purchased in the 
neighborhood. I haven’t weighed 
them, so I don’t know what they 
amount to.” (Here he weighed 
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Himself— 


and the following Ohio cities: 


Cleveland Austinburg Ashtabula Painesville 
Elyria Berea Jefferson Wickliffe 
Lorain Geneva Kingsville Willoughby 
Amherst East Cleveland Oberlin Lakewood 


The Harry H. Packer Co. 
4810 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Universal Desk Calendar. 
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The Universal Desk Calendar has more inter- 
esting features than any other desk calendar 
on the market. They are outlined above. 


The size of the calendar itself is 3x 4% 
inches. Itis handsomely printed in brown ink 
on an India tint paper, and it is erected on a 
dignified steel stand enameled in a rich brown. 

Sent by Prepaid Parcel Post 


Single Calendar $1.00 
Six for $5.00 Twelve for $9.00 


THE SOUTHGATE PRESS, 85 Broad st., BOSTON 
































Put one on every desk | 
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the nails; they amounted to five 
pounds and six ounces.) “There 
are six ounces of overweight, 
gentlemen, and five pounds of 
nails. . That merchant should 
have had 134 ounces of profit in 
each pound. That, multiplying by 
five—the number of pounds we 
bought—is exactly eight ounces of 
profit. But he gave us six ounces 
of that profit in overweight! .. . 

“In the State of New York you 
have 2,487 hardware stores, and 
less than 100 of them have this 
machine. There are 138 rated 
over $100,000; 146 over $50,000; 
707 over $20,000 ; 476 over $10,000; 
and 616 are rated under $10,000, 
while 405 are not rated at all. 

“Men, the biggest sale I ever 
made was to a wholesale hard- 
ware store, where I proved to the 
wholesaler that I saved him $5.40 
on one weighing of merchandise 
that he was receiving by weight; 
and at a hardware convention in 
St. Paul he called eighteen men 
around this machine and asked 
me to demonstrate it, and I got 
eighteen orders! That is what 
happens, and it will happen right 
here in New York.” 

One more quotation: in the 
course of a mechanical demon- 
stration the foreign manager said: 

“Our hope is to lay a founda- 
tion here upon which you men 
will build. Is it expected that 
every mar must make that dem- 
onstration of Billy Watts’?” (The 
one partly quoted just above.) 
“No, no! That is just for you 
men. Is it to be expected that 
you are going out and give my 


mechanical demonstration upon 
this scale ? 

“No, never! 

“Perhaps not once in a_ hun- 


dred times would one of you be 
called on to give such a demon- 
stration; but if you know 
demonstrations, you will know 
why you believe in your product 
You will know why you have an 
affection for this machine, and 
you will know that every state- 
ment you make is based on facts; 
therefore, you will make your 
statements in such a positive man- 
ner that they will carry conviction. 

“That is the reason for showing 
you to what extent our engineer- 
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The Atlanta Journal 





those | 


Atlanta, Ga. 


You get ninety thousand 
‘‘*home print” Rotogra- 
vure circulation with 
Atlanta Sunday Journal 
at 40 cents to 30 cents 
a line. 


It's a good buy! 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








Sweater News 


and 


| Knitted Outerwear 
321 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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| Merchandizing | | 
and Sales i 


| A MAN who knows the 
selling and merchandiz- 
| ing fieldand whocontrols 
| one or two worth while 
accounts, wanted to af- 
filate himself with a New 
York organization en- 
gaged in Merchandizing 
and Advertising Council. 

Tell us enough concern- 
ing what you have done, 
are doing, and plan to do, 
| so that wecan arrange for 
| interview. Replies strictly 
| confidential. 


J. F. BOX 22 
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Canadian Made 


Paper Boxes for 
Canadian Trade 


—factory capacity and 
equipment to handle 
the biggest orders 
promptly. 

























—system and service 
to handle small orders 
satisfactorily. 









RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, 






Limited 













W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., W. 
Canada 
















Toronto, 
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ing department goes in putting 
out the product.” 

Perhaps the most important re- 
sult of the conferences, from the 
management’s point of view, was 
the clear realization that in many 
territories we were still merely 
skimming the easy business, Most 
of the territories were too large 
for one man to handle thoroughly, 
We told the district managers, 
therefore, to triple their forces 

“We are coming around again 
in about four months,” I said. “At 
that time I want to see double 
the present number of men on the 
job. As quickly as possible, | 
want to see three times as many 
men!” 

That of itself, I believe, is a 
policy to give confidence to the 
salesmen. And confidence is one 


| quality that every. salesman needs 
| today more than ever before. 


The other day a manufacturer 
was telling me mournfully how 


| dull the times were, and how lit- 


tle business he had. His face 
was two yards long. Finally | 
said to him: 

“Are you sure you've got the 
right point of view 2?” 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

“Isn’t it certain,” I replied, 
‘that if you let everybody in your 


| organization know how bad you 


think business is, the other folks 
are going to agree with you and 
not try as hard?” 

I believe that is sound sense. 
We realize just as well as any- 
body that there are unfavorable 
conditions today. But we do not 
let that stop us. We have simply 
taken off our coats and applied 
our policy: 

“Sales drive: and more of it 

And we have not forgotten t 
apply it to ourselves as well 
to the salesmen! 


Canadian Shoe Man Uses 
“Brooklyn, N. Y.” Stamp 


Efforts to popularize the slogan 
in Canada” disclosed that 
nan uduanenen in Galt, Ontario 
was stamping “Brooklyn, N. Y.” of 
his shoes to help their sale. To explain 
the situation the manufacturer sai¢ 
that his firm made a practice of stamp 
ing on his goods any label desired by 
the retailer and that Brooklyn was 
popular choice when it came to shoes. 
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Charles Daniel Frey 


Advertising 
Chicago 
















ANNOUNCES that, owing to the 
conversion of Charles Daniel Frey 
Company to a General Advertising 
Agency, further representation of 


MR. N. C. WYETH 


is relinquished and Mr. Wyeth’s 
paintings should hereafter be ar- 
ranged for by addressing him direct 
at “‘Homestead,’’ Needham, Mass. 
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long 
established 
advertising 
agency 

well known 

in “technical” 
and engineering 
fields 

desires 

to be placed 

in communication 
with an 





























experienced 
general 
agency 
executive 
who 


is seeking 
a new connection 


communications 
treated 
confidentially. 
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Benjamin H. Jefferson a Good 
Picker 
Lenn & Fink 
New York, Dec. 9, 192) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 


We do not keep an exact record of 
our requests for samples, divided 
accorded to mediums. We used to do 
this, but found that the labor involved 
in doing it was too great to warrant it, 

We can say, however, that the returns 
on this advertisement have been ap 
proximately 30 per cent in excess of 
the returns from any other advertise 
ment run during the year of 1921. We 
ourselves think it is one of the best 
tooth paste advertisements that has 
ever appeared, and it may interest you 
to know that we are using an adaptation 
of it next year 

Grorce M. Murray, 
Advertising Manager 

The foregoing is in answer to the 
following comment on Pebeco adver 
tising made by Benjamin H. Jefferson, 
advertising manager of Lyon & Healy, 
in an article “The Application of the 
Actline Idea to Everyday Business,” in 
Printers’ Ink of November 17: 

“An example of an_ advertisement 
that hits the nail squarely on the head 
is that of Pebeco Tooth Paste. It 
begins with a shock, that of an X-ray 
of three teeth, and finishes with a legiti- 
mately loaded coupon. I should like to 
have the returns from that advertise 
ment.” 


R. P. Stewart with Walker 
& Company 

R. P. Stewart, for several years ir 
the merchandising department of the 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
Detroit, and more recently in that 
agency’s copy department, has joined 
the selling organization of Walker & 
Company, Detroit outdoor advertising 
organization 


Armour British Account with 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
The London office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Chicago, has been appointed te 
handle the advertising in the United 
Kingdom for Armour & Company, Lim 
ited, London 





Fountain Pen Account with 
Dyer Agency 
The advertising account of the John 
Hancock Pen Company, maker of a new 
cartridge fountain pen, has been placed 
with The George L. Dyer Company 
New York 


Randolph Boyle with Everett 
Currier, Ltd. 


Randolph Boyle, recently with the 
J]. Walter Thompson Company, 1s now 
with Everett Currier, Ltd., New York 
as secretary of the company 
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Beginning with March issue 


Metropolitan 


will be in the 


NEW SIZE 


MN <i winbee aiden’ aad x 10%.” 429 Lines 
CO ae 2%” x 10%_” 143 “ 
2 Columns ....... 4% 6” x 10%6” 286 “ 
BN sep ig ins ev inne hearts $ 2.50 Per line per M .0062 
DUE icussinseex ... 350.00 

jo ae 700.00 

NE nti a apartament 1050.00 Per page per M 2.62 
Rotarygravure Page..... 1250.00 7 . * 3 
Baeee Pee... .....00 1450.00 ~~ = ee ae 
2nd & 3rd Covers...... 1800.00 wrear . * 4 
Back Comer” ...csccces 2300.00 re ~ * i 


(*Only one back cover unsold for 1922.) 


Covers are printed in four-color rubber offset. 
Price includes plates which we make. 


Circulation 400,000 Guaranteed Net Paid 


Print for March 445,000 


Forms for March close January 12th 


Metropolitan 
(Member A. B. C.) 


432 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Rule-of- Professor Edgar 
Thumbismin J2™e«s Swift says 


in his book, “Psy- 
Advertising chology and the 
Day’s Work,” 


“The most con- 
spicuous characteristic in the sales 
and advertising managers, before 
whom the writer has lectured, is 
their insistent demand for rules 
of action.” 

We can appreciate the attitude 
of these sales executives. As a 
general thing, professors talk up 
in the air, over the heads of their 
audience. Practical business men 
recognize the futility of such talk. 
They want practical, brass tacks 
ideas and plans that they can put 
to work in their jobs. 

In this instance, though, we can 
sympathize with the professor. 

fe, too, occasionally encounter 


the sales executive who is always 
looking for rules, made-to-order 
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for his business. These men do 
not seem to have enough imaging. 
tion to adapt good ideas from one 
business to another. They prefer 
to work by rule, despite the fact, 
as Professor Swift says, that 
“rules of behavior imply yni- 
formity in situations. They do 
not admit differences.” Of course 
there is seldom any uniformity jp 
business situations. Each situa- 
tion presents a different problem, 
That is why there are few adver- 
tising rules. If a campaign could 
be run by rule, Printers’ Inx 
would soon have published all the 
rules and would find itself with- 
out a job. We once had a young 
lawyer in the editorial department, 
Daily he prophesied that we would 
run out of material within a few 


months. “The subject will be en- 
tirely covered,” he used to say 
After a time he _ discovered 


though, that advertising is inex- 
haustible. Every campaign de- 
velops new ideas, new plans, new 
principles. Some of these prin- 
ciples become a permament part 
of advertising practice. Most of 
them, though, have to be mixed 
with imagination before they be- 
come directly applicable to other 
businesses, 

The rule-of-thumb man has no 
place in advertising. The trouble 
with him is that he only imitates 
“Imitation works in a_ vicious 
circle,” says E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
“repeating old errors until they 
become enwrapped in the winding- 
sheet of sacred tradition, as 
grandma’s remedies and father’s 
policies.” 


A List That A 


prominent 


Works Both banker _ recently 
suggested that it 

Ways might become 
necessary for the bankers of 


America to have what he called 
an “Approved List of Advertising 
Agencies.” He pointed out that 
the modern banker does not know 
and does not want to know all the 
fine points of advertising. He 
admitted that when a man comes 
to him for a loan to use in ex- 
panding his business through the 
use of advertising and more sales- 
men, he would like to know how 
the money is going to be spent 
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and whether the appropriation is 
designed to get 100 cents worth of 
advertising results for every 
dollar of expenditure. He said 
that in these circumstances the 
banker is coming to lean more and 
more upon the advertising agent, 
and that an approved list of ad- 
vertising agents, like certified pub- 
lic accountants, seemed advisable. 

This idea of the banker’s ap- 
pears to have dangerous possibil- 
ities. It would seem to militate 
against the newcomer in the 
agency business and to lend itself 
to abuses which, in the long run, 
would prove extremely objec- 
tionable. 

It has further been suggested 
by a prominent publisher that a 
reverse twist to this list idea is 
well within the realms of possi- 
bility. He points out that bankers 
lifer from one another very ma- 
terially in their attitude toward 
advertising. Some bankers have 
gone on record to state that adver- 
tising is a bankable asset. They 
are interested in seeing a concern 
build up public good-will on a 
trade-marked product. Other 
bankers have stated that advertis- 
ing is not a bankable asset—that 
it is an economic waste. They 
have often said to a manufacturer, 
“Unless you cut down or cancel 
your big advertising appropriation, 
we will call your loan.” The pub- 
lisher suggests that all men in- 
terested in advertising divide the 
sheep from the goats among the 
banking fraternity. He points out 
that a very considerable sum of 
money is deposited in various 
banks by the different elements 
engaged in the advertising busi- 
ness. He believes that the big 
business of advertising and pub- 
lishing should deposit its money 
with bankers who are favorably 
disposed toward the industry upon 
which they depend for their living. 
“Why not have an ‘Approved List 
of Bankers’?” he asked. “There 
are a few of them who should be 
supported in their attitude by 
every force within our power. But 
how much do we know about the 
attitude of the bank, where we 
deposit our hard-earned money, 
toward our business?” 
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It is a poor list that won’t work 


both ways. Perhaps the pub- 
lisher’s idea is a better one than 
the banker’s, r 
The Red From several 
Cross and different sources 
re have id 
Publication eed aves pdb s 
Advertising against the atti- 


tude of the American Red Cross 
with respect to advertising: an 
attitude which is in effect a dis- 
crimination against publishers and 
in favor of the producers of 
printed matter, motion picture 
slides, and other tangible ma- 
terial. At least one of these pro- 
tests has been issued in printed 
form, and is being circulated 
among the members of a certain 
New England press association 
with the recommendation that it 
be reprinted. This is a sort of 
free publicity which the Red 
Cross cannot afford, and we be- 
lieve it should bring its policy with 
regard to publication space into 
line with its high standing as a 
philanthropic institution. 

We quote from the official in- 
structions sent to Chapter and 
Branch officers: “Proofs of copy 
for five advertisements will be 
sent to Chapter Public Informa- 
tion Services by Division Head- 
quarters. These advertisements 
were originally designed by Na- 
tional Headquarters for such 
newspapers as would use them 
free. No paid advertising should 
be used unless it is underwritten 
by friends, and so specified in the 
advertisements. Advertising 
should not be paid for from Red 
Cross funds.” As a policy that 
is clear enough, whatever one 
may think of its wisdom. But it 
accords rather poorly with cer- 
tain other instructions concern- 
ing the use of windshield stickers 
at $2.20 per thousand, motion pic- 
ture slides at 75 cents apiece, films 
at $2 per day, and so forth, with 
no injunction against paying for 
them with Red Cross _ funds. 
Such a policy, we sincerely be- 
lieve, puts not only the publisher, 
but the Red Cross itself, in a 
false position, and amounts to an 
actual discrimination against 
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whom the 
service is expected. 
There is no question at all as 
to the willingness of publishers to 
sustain their obligations toward 


those from greatest 


worthy charitable and _philan- 
thropic enterprises, among which 
the Red Cross is pre-eminent. 
But the publisher should not be 
asked to give a double portion 
merely because his product hap- 
pens to be less tangible than 
another. We do not understand 
that the Red Cross, in distributing 
its bounty, makes any discrimi- 
nation on account of race or 
creed or color, and the same 
principle ought to apply to the 
solicitation of funds. Making 
flesh of one group and fish of 
another can only react unfavor- 
ably, and result in such embar- 
rassing protests as are mentioned 
above. 


The 


ay decision of 
Profes- the San Fran- 
sional” Ser- cisco Justice of 
vice by the Peace, re- 
Advertising ferred to in the 
Agents article entitled 


“The Importance 
of the Client’s O. K. on Advertis- 
ing Campaigns” in this issue of 
Printers’ INK, should not be 
misconstrued. As it stands it is 
a declaration that when adver- 
tising service is rendered under 
conditions which involve the 
study or the practical application 
of scientific principles, the ser- 
vice organization may be_ en- 
titled to payment for this service, 
even though the results may not 
be accepted. It is not, as some 
of Printers’ INK’s correspond- 
ents have assumed, a ruling that 
advertising is one of the “learned 
professions.” Justice Watt as- 
serted merely that advertising 
counsel frequently did approach 
the professional plane, and in the 
particular case before him he 
clearly thought that it had 
done so. 

The important factor in the de- 
cision was undoubtedly the evi- 
dence that the service organiza- 
tion had made an investigation to 
avoid simulating any other trade- 
marks. This is service which 
requiries a certain technical knowl- 
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edge, and the exercise of cop. 
siderable discretion, quite apart 
from the labor involved in the 
creation of a trade-mark design. 
And in the court’s opinion jt js 
this service which is “profes. 
sional,” rather than the normal 
routine business of the organiza. 
tion. 





Business Paper Editors Will 
Meet 


Dr. Wm. H. Nichols, chairman of the 
board of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, and Theodore H. Price. 
editor of Commerce and Finance, will 
speak at the luncheon of the Editorial 
Conference of the New York Business 
Publishers Association, Inc., Friday 
December 16. The lunchecn will be 
held at the Chemists Club. Dr. Nichols 
will talk on “The Industrial Outlook.” 
Mr. Price’s subject is “The Financial 
Outlook.” 


Feature Imported Textiles jn 
Mail Campaign 


_ The fondness of American men for 
imported textiles is the basis for a 
number of folders which the store for 
men of Marshall Field & Company 
Chicago, included in its direct-by-mail 
advertising recently. The folders de 
scribe wool hose, overcoats, woolens 
from Scotland and England and neck 
wear silks and shirtings from France 
the “imported” atmosphere being fea 
tured. 
’ 





Charles F. Higham Is Now 
“Sir Charles” 


Charles F. Higham, head of the 
English agency bearing his name, has 
been knighted, according to recent re 
ports from London. He was born in 
England but came to America when he 
was a boy and worked in New York 
and Chicago. In 1906 he returned to 
England and established his agency in 
London. He was elected a member of 
Parliament about threé years ago. 


The Brownie Corporation Ap- 
points Philadelphia Agency 


The Brownie Corporation, Phila 
lelphia, manufacturer of Comfort Robes 
and Sports Capes, has appointed the 
Hall & Parker Agency of Philadelphia, 
to handle its advertising campaign in 
the magazines and trade papers. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Director ot 
Advertising Taxicab Co. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., head of Wa 
Wrigley, Jr., & Co., Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc 
tors of the Chicago Yellow Cab Co 
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FALSE AND TRUE STANDARDS 


wie 


TuaT president of a company who instructs his 
purchasing agent to buy writing paper by price 
alone, would not allow that purchasing agent to 
order the president's clothes that way. 

Yet there is a very close analogy between the 
two. All that that president pays his tailor over 
and above what a decent and durable suit could 
be bought for is paid because of what the presi- 
dent believes is due himself as president of such 
a business. 

And all that he pays for letter-paper, over 
and above what a paper that will answer the 
purpose costs, he pays for what he believes he 
owes the business of which he is president. 

Nothing in this world can be measured by 
price alone. The wisest purchasing agents are 
those who buy at the lowest possible price the 
standard of quality that has already been decided 
to be necessary for that business. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Opportunity for Publisher 
With or Without 
Investment 


We want an active manager for 
trade publishing property, doing 
$200,000.00 to $300,000.00 business 
annually. He must be capable of 
supervising editorial advertising 
and printing. The property is 
paying dividends and has no en- 
cumbrances or handicaps of any 
kind, financial or otherwise, for a 
real man with publishing ability. 
The man we want is now well lo- 
cated and probably has funds to 
enable him to go into business for 
himself. This is his opportunity, 
as one of our organization is retir- 
ing, and even if he does not have 
funds instantly available, the prop- 
erty is such as to warrant him 
obtaining financial assistance. If 
necessary, we would waive invest- 
ment in the business to get a real 
trade paper manager. Immediate 
action is necessary. All replies 
will be treated in a confidential 
manner. Address “G. L.,” Box 
289, “PRINTERS’ INK.” 


WANTED | 
A Young Man With Publishing 


or Advertising Experience 


Ce or trade Sawant) 
experience preferred 





He must possess an understanding of 
what a trade journal is driving at in its 
service to both readers and advertisers. 

He must be a mat who can write 
a business-getting letter and who can 
handle the details of correspondence, 
advertising and circulation. 

This opening is a splendid opportunity 
for the young man who has vision, who 
knows how to work and who wants to 
make a connection where his work and 
loyalty will give him a real worth-while 
future. 

This is not for the job hunter, but 
for the man who has had publishing or 
advertising experience and who wants to 
make his dent in this field and who can 
develop into filling a managerial position 
in the future. 

All matter treated with absolute confi- 
dence, State fully the facts regarding ex- 
perience, references and salary expected. 


GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

(Publishers National Builder and Rock Products) 
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New York Business Publisher 


to Meet 
The New York Business Publishers 
Association will hold a “get together” 


meeting at the Machiner 

December 16, starting at Ye | 
E. J. Mehren, editor of Engineerin 
News-Record, will speak on “The 
Editor’s Influence on Advertising” and 
Robert H. McCready, McCready Pub. 
lishing Co., who has recently returned 
from Europe, will speak on “The 
Foreign Situation.” Other addresses 
will be made by Truman §S. Morgan, 
president Architectural Record Corpo. 
ration, on “The Advertising Man's 
Problem,” and by D. T. Pierée of the 
staff of Ivy Lee on “The Banker's 
Influence on Advertising.” 


New Accounts for McCormick- 
Armstrong Agency 


The Manifold Heating Company, 
Wichita, Kan., maker of a starting de. 
vice, has placed its account with The 
McCormick-Armstrong Agency of that 
city. Newspapers, farm papers and 
trade papers will be used. 

This agency will place copy in a list 
of fifteen newspapers in Kansas and 
Oklahoma for the Golden Rule Refining 


oO. 

It will also place copy in newspapers 
and trade papers in the United States, 
Mexico, India, England, France and 
Rumania for the “Swan” underreamer, 
an oil well tool, manufactured by The 
Bridgeport Machine Works, 


Sidney J. Stern to Publish 
New Trade Paper 


Sidney J. Stern, who has been adver- 
tising manager of The Automobile 
Trade Directory, has left that organize 
tion to publish Automotive Merchendis 
ing, a monthly zone trade paper, with 
offices in New York. With Mr. Stem 
will be associated Peter J. Carey of 
Peter J. Carey & Sons, New York. Mr. 
Stern is vice-president and advertising 
manager of the new publication and Ray- 
mond T. Carey is treasurer and business 


manager. The first number of the new 
magazine will be the January, 1922, 
issue. 





R. W. Schultz with Gerlach 
Barklow Co. 


Raymond W. Schultz, of the head- 
quarters staff of the Chicago Associ 
tion of Commerce, has joined the direct 
advertising division of the Gerlach 
Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill. " 


Will Leave Wm. R. Warner 
& Co. 


G. J. Lindon has resigned as adverts 
ing director of William R, Warner 
Co., pharmaceutists, and Richard Hud- 
nut toilet preparations, New Yor 
effective January 1. 
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+ a a in MONROE 


Monroe's more than 12,000 residents are primarily a 
home-owning people,—industrious, progressive and 
contented. Booming industries, thriving business 
concerns, beautiful homes and intensive municipal 
improvements mark the all-pervading spirit of prog- 
ress and prosperity that dominates the city of 


Monroe, Louisiana, “Earth's Greatest Gas Field.” 
































D. tic Gas supplied at less than 30c: a Thousand 


Chamber of Commerce 


Monroe, Louisiana 





















































_ 
Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 





Printing 21,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 61 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
































AMERICA’S 
LEADING WEEKLY picest 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
1493 Broadway ASK THE ACTOR 35 So. Dearborn St. 

































































Class 


A N old-time advertising ‘agent, 


4 who has a record of some 
striking successes to support his 
° judgment, told the Schoolmaster 


the other day that it was a fixed 
rule in his copy department never 
to okay an ad the title of which is 
couched in the form of a ques- 
tion. His view is that all adver- 
tising ought to be positive 
never interrogative. A question 
connotes doubt or uncertainty, 
whereas the only excuse for an 
advertisement is that it has defi- 
nite and exact information to 
convey. The Schoolmaster 
couldn’t agree with the learned 
authority, but he did not happen 
te have at his fing-rs’ ends any 
evidence with which to combat 
what seemed an arbitrary and un- 
reasonable ruling 

A couple of days later a piece 
of testimony turned up in thumb- 
ing over the pages of William W. 
Ellsworth’s “A Golden Age of 
Authors” —that Ellsworth who 
was for many years secretary of 
the Century Co. and directed its 
outgoing advertising. Mr. Flls- 
worth tells an anecdote about 
Frank R. Stockton’s “The Lady 
or the Tiger?” the most famous 
short story of modern times. 
Stockton’s original title was “The 
King’s Arena,” and the author 
had gone away to Europe, leaving 
it to be published. The editor of 
the Century cabled for permis- 
sion to change the name and it 
is believed that the intcrrogative 
form of the title had som-thing 

probably a great deal—to do 
with the tremendous vogue of 
the story. 

* * + 

Of course, this doesn't mean 
that a question always makes a 
good heading for an advertise- 
ment—in fact. the interrogative 
form can easily be overworked. 
But the Schoolmaster does enjoy 
puncturing some of the hard- 
and-fast rules with which the 
psychologists seek to hedge in the 
gentle art of advertising. Does 
192 


The Little Schoolmaster’s 


room 


any member of the Class wish to 
take an exception on the ground 
that the evidence is incompetent, 
irrelevant and immaterial? If so, 
his objection shall be noted in 
the records. 

~ 7 * 

What a slight margin there is 
khetween success and failure, in 
the advertising message! The 
idea is unquestionably the thing. 
The Schoolmaster has witnessed 
a rather striking demonstration 
of this in his home town. 

A young man put up a larg 
garage, featuring the mechanical 
department, the overhauling 0; 
cars, etc. 

He sent out a neat form letter 
to a list of names, telling that th 
new garage was open for busi 
ness and that competent mechanics 
were ready to do any sort of re 
pairing. It was quite the usua 
thing couched in the usual lan- 
guage. 

Not ten letters were receives 
in reply. As far as actual results 
were concerned, it was a disma. 
failure. 

An advertising man _ happenec 
to keep his car in the garage and 
offered to write another letter. 
He made this odd proposal in the 
letter : 

“We make an interesting offer. 
When repairing your car we in- 
vite you to come around and see 
how it is done. Allow us to ex- 
plain some of the_mysteries of 
the inside of that power plant. 

“There are parts of your caf 
that you know little about. There 
are intricacies that mean trouble 
on the road. We will gladly. ex- 
plain these points to you and 
initiate you into some of the little- 
known engine problems.” 

That letter brought 70 per cent 
of replies and the shop has more 
work booked for the winter than 
it can handle. 

* + 

A housekeeper of the School- 
master’s acquaintance recently 
showed him two packages 0 
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Selling Power 


OT only will a Flexlume 
Electric Sign “tie” the 


manufacturer's national 









advertising right to the place the goods are sold, but 

it tells its story all of the twenty-four hours—in the 
day-time raised, snow-white glass letters standing 
out from a dark background, in the night time 
each character a solid letter of light. 


Other Flexlume advantages are greatest reading 





distance, lowest up-keep cost, most artistic de- 








signs and strongest advertising effect. 





Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume 








to meet the particular needs of vour business 





FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 
32 Kail Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FLEXLUME-— Electric Signs Made 
Only by The Fleslume Sign Co. 














Snow-white 
Glass Letters 
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2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 35'4 in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address “ R ”, Printers’ Ink 











To Advertising Agency, 
Publisher or Manufacturer: 


An Advertising Manager, with past sales 
and agency training, now and for the last 
eight years with large machinery corpora- 
tion and broadly experienced in 
—farm paper advertising, general pub- 
licity, trade papers, dealer co-operative 
sales campaigns and advertising details 
—all as actually applied daily to the 
merchandising and advertising of such 
products as 
—farm engines, light plants and other 
farm equipment—oil engines (both sta- 
tionary and marine) electric motors— 
steam and centrifugal pumps—railway 
appliances—scales— 
is available whenever an opportunity -is 
presented, big enough to use his services 
effectively. 
Address in confidence, “‘C. K.,’’ Box 24, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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Loose Leaf Binders. 
How Do You Buy Them? 


Do you buy them from the “lowest- 


priced man” or do you test the binder 
and buy on a service basis? 


Our binders are made of good 


closely woven 


duck, and the best corduroy and 
leather are used. 
The metal parts and locks are 


made to do their full duty. 


Peerless Binders are made to wear. 


Buy from us. 


Peerless Manifold Book Co. 


10 Barclay Street, New York. 
Phone Barclay 4483 
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washing powder. One of them 
was the conventional package 
with printed directions on ty, 
sides and a large announcement of 
the name and maker on the other 
two. The second was simpler, |; 
too, had its directions, but on two 
sides were the words “No rubbing 
—no boiling. Won't injure the 
clothes,” and on the front a pic. 
ture of two laundry tubs with the 
name of the powder and the words 
“Soak the clothes—that’s all, No 
rubbing—no boiling.” 

The Schoolmaster, who is not 
wise in the ways of the washtub 
had seen the latter product widely 
advertised and the message “No 


rubbing—no boiling” had been 
pretty well driven home in his 
mind. From somewhere he had 


the impression that this new pow- 
der was an epoch-making inven- 
tion. 

The housekeeper then asked him 
to read the directions. 

On one package he read, “Use 
a heaping teaspoonful of 
Washing Powder. Stir until dis- 
solved. Let the clothes soak for 
a couple of hours or longer if they 
are very dirty. Jf any dirt spots 
remain shake a little powder on 
them and rub them lightly...” 

On the other was “.. . Dis 
solve one-half the contents of a 
package in just enough cold water 
to make it the consistency of thick 
cream. Stir in two quarts of boil- 
ing water. Put the articles in— 
seeing that each is covered with 
sudsy water. Soak overnight. If 














papers, 
morning or evening, in volume of 
national advertising. (In Noyem- 
ber carried 189,756 lines.) 


Circulation over 140,000. daily. 
Covers entire field completely. 
Advertisers use it exclusively. 


Representatives : 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co. 


604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bids. 
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— for engagement 
after January 1— 


FTER January first, I shall be open for en- 
gagement of what I believe to be unusual 
advertising and administrative abilities, as 
agency account executive or advertising man- 
ager for a national advertiser. 


Fifteen years’ experience with leading New 
York agencies, and on individual account in 
consumer research and trade analysis, selling 
plans and merchandising methods, technical 
production of complete advertising and mer- 
chandising material for entire campaign. 


Actual record of accomplishment in produc- 
tion of plans and copy, ideas for visualization, 
printer’s layout, trade-aid material, etc., as 
shown by examples of work and by former 
employers’ references, will undoubtedly be 
convincing. 

Comprehensive experience in _ responsible 
executive positions—among others head of 
large agency production department—has de- 
veloped natural organizing and administrative 
abilities to high degree of efficiency. 


If original mental powers, liberal education, 
matured character and agreeable personality, 
enabling me to meet men of affairs on their 
own ground, added to comprehensive production 
and executive experience, count for anything in 
successful advertising and merchandising, I can 
render service of undoubted value to an agency 
or advertiser requiring highest qualifications in 


personnel. 


Address “M. M. W.,” Box 20, care Printers’ Ink. 
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collars and cuffs or badly sojle 
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American fiunberman spots will need slight rubbing a 
the hands.” 


Published in CHICAGO Here were two powders which 
under the same conditions, would 
er » would 

Member REA pro we do practically the same things, 
A.B. ie cut or 2eté. bgp any perjury the slogan of 
the second could easily be trans. 

ferred to the first. And vet the 


second is probably getting a whole 
oo an lot of sales because it picks up one 
big talking point and tells the 


world about it by the use of almost 
Services available Jan. ist. | ©VY¢Ty possible advertising medium, 
Always previously employed It was just another demonstra- 
by myself in Chicago. Life- | tion to the Schoolmaster that the 
time experience in food re- -ul ie ¢ ‘ of 
tailing, advertising, display | TU!) successful advertising cam- 
and sales promotion work. | paign is the one that picks up the 
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Dealer helps do not have to be 


MANUFACTURING AND .,,pc2i(% Mcips.do not lave to We 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES ciated. Indeed, it often happens 


F . that some very simple and in- 
ully equipped plant, expensive material that has an 


now manu facturing line idea behind it will be used and 
liked, while more elaborate and 


of camping and sporting | expensive productions require a 
goods equ ipment, has | great deal of effort to put across. 
‘ Corliss, Coon & Company, of 
capacity to take on the Troy, N. Y., for example, are 
manufacture of additional — ow that “Collars make 
good as Christmas glits, ane 
products. Well located showing them how to brighten up 
with splendid shipping the collar department with the 
| holiday suggestion. The material 


facilities. Write W.N., consists of a neat window or 
Box 23, care Printers’ Ink. a 


ee - R Send 10c for 








sample copy 


Reduced Prices for Better Printing Pinotiss 


Contains hundreds of heads, leads, unique 
phrases, ete., from leading ads of week. 
Big help to copy writers. Monthly $1, 
$10 yearly. Address (on business stationery) 


“A-D” SYNDICATE SERVICE 


E: FANTUS CO. 525 oesbovn st CHICAGO JiNil MiiisiatiOR SRR SUC Suis 


LODE LO AES 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA™ 


rFORONTO - MONTREAI WINNIPES 
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_ You May Be 
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th 

A. e an 

| one 

the 
nost T appears to us that department store 
me advertising has not kept pace with the 
the reat strides forward made in other 
: g . . 

‘he lines. Surely the right man could put into 
n it the advertising of a great department store 
hat more of the personality and spirit of the 
age institution than is now generally apparent. 
the 
bay We want the man who can accomplish 
this new step forward in department store 
| advertising. The man we want will have 
o supervision over all our contacts with the 
- public, from the newspaper space to book- 

n- . . . 

ol lets and window trims. He is probably a 
_ man between 25 and 35, full of ideas and 
: . . . 

: enthusiasm, and with a sufficient knowl- 
= edge of human nature and the English 
0 . . 

ol language to put his ideas to work. 

ke ’ . 

NG We don’t care if he knows a department 
. store only from the customer’s angle. 


If you are that man or know of him, 
write us quickly. There is a real oppor- 
tunity awaiting him. 


Send your letter to 





“E. C. B.,”’ Care of 
ABRAHAM & STRAUS, INC., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Direct Mail Advertising | 
rect Mail Advertising | 
reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE | 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The Search- Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 
EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 


450 Fuurin Avewuc, wow ruth. (buster ui-Chief 





HOUSE-ORGAN HEAD- 
QUARTERS 
WII Tell You How to Boost 
Sales—Create Good Will 
Send for The Blue Pencil, a 


real trade journal, covering 
House-Organs in an authori- 


tative, thorough way. Full 
of new ideas. 
Sample Copy Free— 


Subscription $3 a year 
House-Organ Headquarters, 
187 Montague St., Brooklyn 
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Mailing Lists - Multigraphing -Addressing - Mailing 
Complete Mailing Service | 

SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. | 


Boston Providence Worcester 
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counter card, and a supply of 
gummed stickers, printed with a 
design of holly leaves and berries 
in colors, to be pasted on the fron 
of the box covers on the shelves, 
By this extremely simple and jn- 
expensive expedient the dealer js 
able to give a festive appearance 
to a corner of the store which 
seldom gets that sort of attep- 
tion, and gives customers a sug- 
gestion at the same time. The 
Schooimaster hears that the num- 
ber of requests for the material 
is very satisfactory indeed. 
* *” * 


Free German Marks to Auto- 


mobile Purchasers 

‘The prospective automobile purchaser 
with a penchant for the sport of play- 
ing with marks, kronen and roubles 
will find the current newspaper adver- 
tising of the Euclid Motor Company, 
Cleveland, distributor of Velie cars 
more than ordinarily interesting. With 
each one hundred dollars, cash or 
notes, of the price paid for a new 
Velie car this company will give a 
thousand German marks. 

At pre-war value, the copy runs, 
“1,000 German marks were worth nearly 
two hundred and forty dollars. If these 
marks return to a value of even five 
cents each you will have half your 
money back, and if they return to ten 
cents their value will be exactly equal 
to all the money you pay for your new 
car 


Philadelphia Agency Has 


Truck Account 

The Traylor Engineering & Manw 
facturing Company, Allentown, Pa. 
manufacturer of trucks and farm trac- 
tors, has placed its account with the 
H. Arthur Engleman agency, Phila 
delphia. A campaign of trade journal, 
magazine and newspaper advertising. ts 
being planned. 


D. W. Robinson with 
Campbell-Ewald 


D. W. Robinson has joined the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, as 
service manager and copy writer, leav- 
ing a position as manager of the adver- 
tising division of the Samson Tractor 
Company. 










CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. No « 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “PrINTERS’ 
»rder accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 


Final Closing Monday Morning 

















HELP WANTED 
World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 


Diego, Cal. 


Advertising Solicitor for exclusive class 
publication; must prove ability. Es - 
cially interested one handling trade o 

fixtures, systems, etc. Attractive com- 
mission basis. Address Box 973, P. I. 











Commercial Artist and Layout Man 
competent to take charge of growing 
art department in Ohio specializing in 
direct-mail advertising. Give full par 
ticulars in first letter. Box 975, P. I. 





Responsible Advertising Solicitors in 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco to represent 
monthly publication circulating to danc 
ers, dancing teachers, dancing establish- 
ments, etc. American Dance Publishing 
House, Springfield, Ohio. 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY 
FOR REAL PRINTING SALESMAN— 
One of the largest and best equipped 
printing plants in the Middle West, 
located in the heart of America’s richest 
manufacturing district, will add to its 
staff three experienced, high-grade sales- 
men of proved ability. For the right 
men this is one of the biggest money- 
making opportunities in the printing 
business. Only live men of real ability 
will be considered. Answer giving 
earnings past two years and complete 
history of experience. Box 964, P. 














° 
Opportunity! 
We want a man who can present the 
services of our organization to prospec- 
tive clients. We are advertising and 
merchandising counselors and our scope 
embraces a complete service: plan, copy, 
art, printing for direct-by-mail matter, 
and the actual merchandising of the 
clients’ product. 

_ This man should be between twenty- 
five and thirty. Not a wizard or a 
nhear-great but an up and coming young 
fellow whose heart and mind is in his 
business. Position open January Ist. 
It is in the South. Salary will be 
gauged by man’s ability. We’d rather 
pay him $5,000 than $3,000. But we 
are going to be sure he is the right man 
before we employ him. 

If you are interested write us fully. 
State salary you would expect. Your 
Present line of work, education, etc. 
Address Box 962, care of Printers’ Ink. 





} 
| 








ARTIST— Unusual opportunity for young 
man experienced in lettering and figure 
work willing to accept moderate starting 
salary for promising future. In reply 
give age, experience, married, salary, 
and send samples, which will be 
returned, Tauber Advertising Agency, 
538 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

Our Baltimore office requires a man 
with personality for that position. Be- 
cause a knowledge of copy writing is also 
essential, a batch of samples is requested, 
with promise of their safe return. ne 
salary; inclose a photo if you can; 

write only to the BALTIMORE oF 
FICE, RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, 100 
North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 





A client of this company requires a sales 
manager with extensive merchandising, 
advertising and selling experience. Must 
be able to make $5,000 to $10,000 invest- 
ment im a company selling a_ specialty 
in the drug field. The salary will depend 
upon the man and will be commensurate 
with his ability, but the opportunity is 
exceptional and offers the possibility of 
large earnings quickly. Write, giving 
full details, 
HARRY C. MICHAELS CO. 

113 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





THE publisher of the leading national 
trade magazine in its field (not a tech- 
nical publication), with possibilities for 
greatly increasing its already command- 
ing circulation and more than doubling 
its advertising, desires to learn of a 
man of about 30 years of age, capable 
of filling an all-round position, but 
giving his first and greatest attention 
to the handling and soliciting of adver- 
tising. A man is preferred who has a 
fair knowledge of printing, with some 
editorial and executive ability, and with 
training in the various activities of 
publishing. Possibly a man now con- 
nected with a large publishing concern 
would find such a position with a 
smaller organization attractive. He 
should be willing to take up the duties 
of this position as. he would start in 
business for himself, relying to some 
extent for his remuneration on what he 
is able to accomplish, and accepting the 
position only when convinced that it 
held a promising future for himself 
based on the results of his own efforts, 
while sharing with the publisher the 
responsibilities of accomplishing that 
future. In a word, a man is sought 
who will eventually become an under- 
study for the publisher. Box 963, P. I. 
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WANTED—Young man with knowledge 
of stenography and type, who can do 
simple layouts and be generally useful 
in advertising office at modest salary 
to start. State qualifications and salary 
expected in letter. Address Box 980, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Man Wanted 


by New York house; prolific in crea 


tion of original ideas for newspaper 
and direct-by-mail campaigns for retail 
stores. Must be A-1 copy writer and 
understand layouts. Salary $4000 to 


$5000 per annum, with excellent oppor 
tunity for advancement. Give full de 
tails as to education and experience in 
reply. _ Box _984, _Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED — Advertising 
Manager for Nationally 
Advertised Product 


A man who has had sales promo 
tion experience, preferably with 
women’s apparel. Must also have 
a sense of the artistic and knowl- 
edge of feminine appeal in adver- 
tising. Location in city three hours 
from New York. Product largest 
of its kind in the world. Send ap 
plication with specific reference ts 
qualifications stated above to Box 
961, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BUSINESS BOOKS 
Manuscripts wanted, either completed 
or in preparation. Box 968, P. | 








HAVE EXCLUSIVE 


TERRITORIES 
to allot on quick-selling advertising spe 
cialty. Carry-ette Bag Company, 321 


Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Hand-Lettering | Machine 


New, unused Desatype machine for sale 
at a great sacrifice. Write Box 9538, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 





BIG SACRIFICE FOR IM- 

MEDIATE SUB LEASE 
Exceptional office space in  Burre!l 
Bldg., Madison Ave., Cor. 33rd St 
2,000 sq. ft.. in 4 units of 500 sq. ft. 
each. Will sublet singly or as desired 
Particularly desirable for small advertis 
ing agency or publisher's representative. 
Phone Wilchins, 5989 Fitz Roy 


€. 15, 192 


OFFICE SPACE WANTED Chicag 
publisher planning New York Sales of 
pd vos to share small suite in desi: 

e building. About 500 feet reg: 
[he Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Lakes 
Avenue, Chicago 


$$ —___ 
House-organs, folders, ‘Dookets, ete, 
Well equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
ag work High-class; Prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. ST 

PRESS, Washington, N J. Fela 


FOR $35.00 


Your two-inch display goes in 29 
Country weeklies. 100 N. Y., 47 Pa, 
10 Conn., 53 N. J. Every line is read 
ina country weekly. Get your Copy 
in NOW. , 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue 


MILLINE RATE — 
CHARTS FOR SALE 


Patents just allowed for The Milligraph 
which determines milline rates for al 
publications, any part of circulation, any 
page size page rate or line rate 
WITHOUT COMPUTATION 
Every advertising man will want one 
Promoter can make handsome profits 
Will sell cash plus royalty. C. B. § 
5170 S. Park Av., 3d, Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Brains with keen analytic 
ability, specializing on catalogue an 
direct-mail work, offered a New York 
printer, manufacturer or merchant on 
a part-time basis. Box 966, P. I. _ 


ARTIST AND IDEA MAN 


Seeks position, layouts, dummies 
finished drawings Has handled na 
tional campaigns Box 253, Pitman 


New Jersey 


ADVERTISING IDEA ARTIST 
Visualization, rough sketches, layouts 
dummies; N. (big) agency man 
creator art slant for many nationa 
campaigns Box 981, Printers’ Ink 


EDITOR—EXECUTIVE 
College woman; first-rate training and 
experience; three years with business 
weekly Address Box_-969, care ot 
Printers’ Ink 


THE MAN You WANT 
nderstands copy, plans, layouts and 
house organs. Eight years’ publishing, 
tw years insurance experience. Reach 
him at Box 978, P. [., Chicago V' Office 


RESEARCH MANAGER 
OF PROMINENT, SMALL AGENCY 
WOULD LIKE TO SUBMIT RECORD 
OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS. BOX 979 
FRINTERS’ INK 


SYSTEMATIC ‘BUG’ 
Thorough-doing, young advertising man 
experienced all branches advertising 





detail Resourceful writer of result 
producing ‘SALES letters and trade 
journal copy. Well recommended 


salary $6 Box 983, P. 
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College woman with six years’ succes 
ful advertising experience desires posi 
tion aS assistant to advertising execu 


tive. Four years’ training in writing 
women’s ready-to-wear fashion copy for 
retail departme nt stores. Box 959, P. 1. 





Technical Advertising seeneee 


technical and 


10 years’ experience in 
industrial advertising and journalism 
Graduate engineer. Available to manu 
facturer, agency or trade journal. Box 
957, care of Printers’ In 
EDITORIAL MAN 

Young man, married, with eight years’ 

staff of consumer and 


experience on 
trade publications, is open 
Can do reporting, editing and 
Reply Box 962, Printers’ Ink 


for position 
make-up 


WANTED: A FUTURE 

Now employed writing good copy 
\ge 25, college education, have sold 
advertising, some editorial work. Good 
references New York City preferred 
Box 977, Printers’ Ink 

ARTIST 
Thirty years old, four years art director 
metropolitan dailies, six years adver 
tising agency experience, good man on 
figures. Works in all mediums An 


artist of unusual speed and personality. 
Will fit in any organization: newspaper, 
agency or engraving house Salary 
easonable Address Box 982 ire of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 


Young man (26) possessing ability, 
intelligence, determination and other 
qualities which bid high for success. 
seeks connection offering future as big 
as he can make it. University train 
ing including special courses in adver 
tising; also actual selling experience 
on quality magazine Highest refer 
ences. Address Box 965, care of 


Printers’ Ink 


Account Executive and Copy Man with 
successful experience in dealing with 
clients desires to become associated with 
growing agency offering exceptional op 
portunities. Has planned, prepared and 
directed successful national campaigns 
Thorough knowledge of advertising and 
merchandising, with seven years’ editorial 
and reportorial experience on lead ng 
Metropolitan daily. College man, mar 
ried, 35 years old, widely traveled. Now 
associated with large agency. References 
and samples furnished. Box 960, P. I 


Agency Copy Chief 
Now handling most important plan, 


copy, layout and contact work for 
Eastern advertising agency doing nearly 


a half million annual business Over 
ten years successful experience Now 
getting close to $4,000. Ready to con 
sider Eastern or Western opportun ty 


connect the 
Third Na 
Mass 


Mention No. 11,744. “We 
wires.” Fernald’s Exchange, 


tional Bank Building, Springfield 
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Circulation Man—Expericnced magazire 
ec rculation man, knowledge of all detail, 
qualified to manage department; analyz 

revise and make up distributions; offer 
practical suggestions for promoting sales, 
wants to conneet with organization where 
recults will be rewarded. Willing to travel 
at first, if necessary. Box 970, ] 


Praise from Caesar 


: clever ingenious you 
combine properties of a copy writer and 
visualizer would make you of 
greater use in a direct-by-mail connec 
tion or small agency. ” Written to 
me by a representative of one of New 
York’s largest agencies. Name, further 


information on request. Box 967, P. I 


WOMAN WITH TEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE IN PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


editorial end 


wants position in the 

of some high-class publishing hous 
Salary of secondary importance; oppor 
tunity to advance comes first. Have 
done free-lance writing for one of 








York’s leading newspapers, and have 
had considerable experience in editing 
References and details given upon 
request. Address Box 972, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


Don’t Read This 


if you are looking for a man with 
experience, I haven’t any But I have 
a knowledge of advertising gained 
through four years of hard study I 
am 21, well educated and intelligent 


I want a job in any department of an 
pire dh organization, if I am assured 
that it will eventually lead to a copy 
writer's desk. Address Box 976, care of 
Printers’ Ink 

live-wire, 
charge ad 


MAIL ORDER EXPERT 
business-getter—wants sole 
vertising, marketing for manufactvrer 
either dealer trade or direct consumer 
products. Confident increasing or build 
ing up large volume sales by mail, with 
wide National distribution, eliminating 
waste of advertising funds; knows prof 
itable mediums; sound merchand:sing 
knowledge: able correspondent; now 
holds responsible but futureless position 
Age 28, Gentile, married. $4,000 plus 
sales volume bonus. Location, New 
York City. (Preferably small tools for 
the hardware and automotive trade.) 
3ox 974, Printers’ In 


Sales, Publicity, Organization Work 


This may mean happiness to you! It 
may eliminate further worry and net 
you $ and-$ and §. 

Here I am, having just completed the 


planning, organization and execution of 
a campaign, and am waiting to be called 
to the right place! 
Am open for post 


made interesting by 


need of constructive work. Previously 
handled sales department matters Can 
sell. 

Manager too busy to give department 


necessary detailed supervision, or requir 
ing right-hand man, should get in touch 
with Box 971, Printers’ Ink 
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Me 
‘Are You Ready 
for 1922? 














Every one agrees on this 
one point: 1922 will 
be a selling year—a 
period of most intense 
competitive sales efforts 


Let us help you get 
ready with 


Outdoor Advertising 





“Thos. Gisac k ©. 





‘CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison, Loomis, Broadway 
& Congress Sts. At 25th St. 


Branches in 45 cities operating in or 
representing over 8,500 cities and towns 
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— Advertising builds sound,enduring business = 
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How Many Big 
Cities in Chicago? 


FS grrswaie dgse for The Chicago Tribune 
recently encountered a national adver. 
tiser who had divided his appropriation to 
allow $5,000 for advertising in “‘each city 
of more than 100,000 population.”” He was 
astonished when The Tribune man insisted 
that on this basis Chicago should receive 
more than $100,000, 


Here Are the Facts 


The Tribune has divided Chicago into 48 
logical merchandising districts—each one a 


city with its own stores, banks, professional 
groups, etc. These 48 cities within the limits 
of Chicago include 

10 of 100,000 to 175,000 population 


20 of 50,000 to 100,000 population 
18 of less than 50,000 population 


To class this enormous aggregation of mar- 
kets as merely a “city of more than 100,000 
population” is to court failure in its exploi- 
tation. On the other hand, success is prac- 
tically assured by the merchandising of an 
adequate volume of advertising concentrated 
in the medium which goes into three-fifths of 


the homes of Chicago. 


The Ahicags Tribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(h 








Write for The Tribune’s 1921 BOOK OF FACTS 
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